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INTRODUCTION 


Anatyses of the Republic abound.? The object of 
this sketch is not to follow all the windings of its 
ideas, but to indicate sufficiently their literary frame- 
work and setting. Socrates speaks in the first person, 
as in the Charmides and the Lysis. He relates to 
Critias, Timaeus, Hermocrates, and an unnamed 
fourth person, as we learn from the introduction of 
the Timaeus, a conversation which took place “ yester- 
day” at the Peiraeus. The narrative falls on the 
day of the Lesser Panathenaea, and its scene, like 
that of the Timaeus, Proclus affirms to be the city 
or the Acropolis, a more suitable place, he thinks, 
for the quieter theme and the fit audience but few 
than the noisy seaport, apt symbol of Socrates’ 
contention with the sophists.® 

The Timaeus, composed some time later than the 
Republic, is by an afterthought represented as its 


2 Jowett, Dialogues of Plato, vol. iii. pp. xvi-clvti; Grote’s 
Plato, vol. iv. pp. 1-94; Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, iii. pp. 
54-105; William Boyd, An Introduction to the Republic of 
Plato, London, 1904, pp. 196 ff.; Richard Lewis Nettleship, 
Lectures on the Republic of Plato, London, 1904; Ueberweg- 
Praechter, Geschichte der Philosophie, Altertum, pp. 231-234 
and 269-279 ; Wilamowitz, Platon?, i. pp. 393-449 ; ete. 

> Cf. Proclus, In Rem P. vol. i. p. 17. 3 Kroll. Cf. also 
Laws, 705 a. 
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sequel. And the Republic, Timaeus, and unfinished 
Critias constitute the first of the “ trilogies”’ in 
which Aristophanes of Byzantium arranged the 
Platonic dialogues. The Zimaeus accordingly opens 
with a brief recapitulation of the main political and 
social features of the Republic. But nothing can be 
inferred from the variations of this slight summary.® 

The dramatic date of the dialogue is plausibly 
assigned by Boeckh ° to the year 411 or 410.4 Proof 
is impossible because Plato admits anachronisms in 
his dramas.¢ 

Socrates tells how he went down to the Peiraeus 
to attend the new festival of the Thracian Artemis, 
Bendis,’ and, turning homewards, was detained by 


« Cf. Diogenes Laertius, iii, 61, and Zeller, Philosophie 
der Griechen', vol. ii. pt. i. pp. 494 f., n. 2. 

® Proclus tries to show that the points selected for em- 
phasis are those which prefigure the constitution and govern- 
ment of the universe by the Creator (Jn Tim. 17 E-F). His 
reasoning is differently presented but hardly more fantastic 
than that of modern critics who endeavour to determine by 
this means the original design or order of publication of the 
parts of the Republic. Cf. further Taylor, Plato, p. 264, n. 2. 

¢ Kleine Schriften, iv. pp. 437 ff., especially 448. 

4 A. E. Taylor, Plato, p. 263, n. 1, argues that this is the 
worst of all possible dates. 

« Cf. Jowett and Campbell, vol. iii. pp. 2-3; Zeller, 
vol. il. pt. i. p. 459. Arguments are based on the circum- 
stances of the family of Lysias, the presumable age of 
Socrates, Glaucon, Adeimantus and Thrasymachus, and the 
extreme old age of Sophocles. 

* The religion of Bendis may have been known at Athens 
as early as Cratinus’s Thraittai (443 n.c.), Kock, Fragmenta, 
i. 34. Mommsen, Feste der Stadé Athen, p. 490, cites 
inscriptions to prove its establishment in Attica as early as 
429-428 x.c, But he thinks Plato’s ‘inasmuch as this was 
the first celebration ** may refer to special ceremonies first 
instituted circa 411 B.c, 
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a group of friends who took him to the house of 
Polemarchus, brother of the orator Lysias.? A goodly 
company was assembled there, Lysias and a younger 
brother Euthydemus—yea, and Thrasymachus of 
Chalcedon,® Charmantides of the deme Paiania,¢ 

Cleitophon,? and conspicuous among them the 
venerable Cephalus, crowned from a recent sacrifice 
and a prefiguring type of the happy old age of the 
just man.¢ A conversation springs up which Socrates 
guides to an inquiry into the definition and nature 
of justice (330 p, 331 c, 332 B) and to the conclusion 
that the conventional Greek formula, “ Help your 
friends and harm your enemies,” cannot be right 
(835 £-336 a), since it is not the function (épyov, 335 pb) 
of the good man to do evil to any. The sophist 


* See Lysias in any classical dictionary. He returned to 
Athens from Thurii circa 412 3.c. Polemarchus was the older 
brother. He was a student of philosophy (Phaedr. 257 8), 
Whether he lived with Cephalus or Cephalus with him cannot 
be inferred with certainty. Lysias perhaps had a separate 
house at the Peiraeus (cf. Phaedr. 227 8). The family owned 
three houses in 404 s.c. (Lysias, Or. 12. 18),and Blass (lttische 
Beredsamkeit, i. p. 347) infers from Lysias, 12. 16 that Polem- 
archus resided at Athens. Lysias takes no part in the 
conversation. He was no philosopher (Phaedr. 257 8). 

> A noted sophist and rhetorician. Cf. Phaedr. 266 c, 
Zeller’, i. pp. 1321 ff.; Blass, Attische Beredsamkeit?, i. pp. 
244-958 ; Sidgwick, Journ. of Phil. (English), v. pp. 78-79, 
who denies that Thrasymachus was, properly speaking, a 
sophist ; Diels, Fragmente’, ii. pp. 276-282, 

© Blass, op. cit. ii. p. 19. 

4 Apparently a partisan of Thrasymachus. His name is 
given to a short, probably spurious, dialogue, of which the 
main thought is that Socrates, though excellent in exhorta- 
tion or protreptic, is totally lacking in a positive and 
coherent philosophy. Grote and others have conjectured it 
to he a dicsarded tetredetion to the Republic. 

* Cf. 329 p, 331 a with 613 B-c, 
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Thrasymachus, intervening brutally (336 8), affirms 
the immoralist thesis that justice is only the advantage 
of the (politically) stronger, and with humorous 
dramatic touches of character-portrayal is finally 
silenced (350 c-p), much as Callicles is refuted in the 
Gorgias. The conclusion, in the manner of the minor 
dialogues, is that Socrates knows nothing (354c). 
For since he does not know what justice is, he cannot 
a fortiori determine the larger question raised by 
Thrasymachus’s later contention (352 pb), whether the 
just life or the unjust life is the happier. 

Either the first half or the whole of this book 
detached would be a plausible companion to such 
dialogues as the Charmides and Laches, which deal 
in similar manner with two other cardinal virtues, 
temperance and bravery. It is an easy but idle 
and unverifiable conjecture that it was in Plato’s 
original intention composed as a separate work, 
perhaps a discarded sketch for the Gorgias, and only 
by an afterthought became an introduction for the 
Republic. It is now an excellent introduction and 
not, in view of the extent of the Republic, dis- 
proportionate in length. That is all we know or 
can know. 

The second book opens with what Mill describes 
as a ‘‘ monument of the essential] fairness of Plato’s 
mind” ’—a powerful restatement of the theory of 
Thrasymachus by the brothers of Plato, Glaucon 
and Adeimantus. They are not content with the 
dialectic that reduced Thrasymachus to silence (358 B). 
They demand a demonstration which will convince 
the youth hesitating at the cross-roads of virtue and 


9 Cf. infra, p. xxv, note b. 
> Cf. Dissertations and Dacuesinn. vol. iv. p. 311. 
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vice (365 a-B) ¢ that it is really and intrinsically better 
to be than to seem just.? 

It is Plato’s method always to restate a satirized 
and controverted doctrine in its most plausible form 
before proceeding to a definitive refutation.© As he 
himself says in the Phaedrus (272 c), “it is right to 
give the wolf too a hearing.” 

It is also characteristic of Plato that he prefers to 
put the strongest statement of the sophistic, im- 
moralist, Machiavellian, Hobbesian, Nietzschean 
political ethics in the mouths of speakers who are 
themselves on the side of the angels. There is this 
historical justification of the procedure, that there 
exists not a shred of evidence that any contemporary 
or predecessor of Plato could state any of their 
theories which he assailed as well, as fully, as 
coherently, as systematically, as he has done it for 
them. 

In response to the challenge of Glaucon and 
Adeimantus, Socrates proposes to study the nature 
of justice and injustice writ large in the larger 
organism of the state, and to test the conceptions 
so won by their application to the individual also 
(368 £, 3694). Plato, though he freely employs 

2 Cf. my Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 25, n. 164. 

> Cf. 362 « with 367 5. 

¢ Cf. my Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 8: “. .. the 
elaborate refutations which Plato thinks fit to give of the 
crudest form of hostile theories sometimes produce an 
impression of unfairness upon modern critics. They forget 
two things: First, that he always goes on to restate the 
theory and refute its fair meaning ; second, that in the case 
of many doctrines combated by Plato there is no evidence 
that they were ever formulated with the proper logical 


qualifications except by himself.” 
@ CY. 368 a-n. 
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metaphor, symbolism, and myth, never bases his 
argument on them.* The figurative language here, 
as elsewhere, serves as a transition to, a framework 
for, an illustration of, the argument. Man is a social 
and political animal, and nothing but abstract 
dialectics can come of the attempt to isolate his 
psychology and ethics from the political and social 
environment that shapes them.? The question 
whether the main subject of the Republic is justice 
or the state is, as Proclus already in effect said, a 
logomachy.* The construction of an ideal state was 
a necessary part of Plato’s design, and actually 
occupies the larger part of the Republic. But it is, 
as he repeatedly tells us, logically subordinated to 
' the proof that the just is the happy life.¢ 

It is idle to object that it is not true and cannot 
be proved that righteousness is verifiably happiness. 
The question still interests humanity, and Plato’s 
discussion of it, whether it docs or does not amount 
to a demonstration, still remains the most instructive 
and suggestive treatment of the themein allliterature. 

There is little profit also in scrutinizing too curiously 
the unity or lack of unity of design in the Republic, the 


9 Cf. my review of Barker, ‘‘ Greek Political Theory,” in 
the Philosophical Review, vol. xxix., 1920, p. 86: “‘ To say (on 
p- 119) that ‘ by considering the temper of the watchdog 
Plato arrives at the principle,’ etc., is to make no allowance 
for Plato’s literary art and his humour. Plato never really 
deduces his conclusions from the figurative analogies which 
he uses to illustrate them.” 

> Ch, ¢g., Rep. 544 p-F, and infra, p. xxvi. 

© Cf. the long discussion of Stallbaum in his Introduction 
to the Republic, pp. vii-lxv. For Proclus ef. On Rep. p. 349 
(ed. of Kroll, p. 5 and p. 11). 

4 Cf. 3529p, 367 Fr, 369.4, 497 D, 445 a-B, 576c, and 
especially 472 8 with 588 8 and 612 B. 
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scale and proportion of the various topics introduced, 
the justification and relevance of what may seem to 
some modern readers disproportionate digressions. 
The rigid, undeviating logic which Poe postulates for 
the short story or poem has no application to the 
large-scale masterpieces of literature as we actually 
find them. And it is the height of naiveté for philo- 
logical critics who have never themselves composed 
any work of literary art to schoolmaster such creations 
by their own a priori canons of the logic and architec- 
tonic unity of composition. Such speculations have 
made wild work of Homeric criticism. They have 
been applied to Demosthenes On the Crown and 
Virgil’s Aeneid. Their employment either in criti- 
cism of the Republic or in support of unverifiable 
hypotheses about the order of composition of its 
different books is sufficiently disposed of by the 
common sense of the passages which I have quoted 
below.? For the reader who intelligently follows the 


2 Cf. my review of Diesendruck’s ‘* Struktur und Cha- 
rakter des Platonischen Phaidros,” Class. Phil. vol. xxiii., 
1928, pp. 79 f.: ‘“‘ In the Introduction to the Republic, Jowett 
writes, ‘ Nor need anything be excluded from the plan of a 
great work to which the mind is naturally led by the 
association of ideas and which does not interfere with the 
general purpose.’ Goethe in conversation with Eckermann 
said on May 6, 1827, ‘ Da kommen sie und fragen, welche 
Idee ich in meinem Faust zu verkérpern gesucht. Als ob 
ich das selber wiisste und aussprechen kénnte.’ Or with 
more special application to the Phaedrus I may quote 
Bourguet’s review of Raeder, ‘ Cet ensemble, on pensera 
sans doute que M. Raeder a eu tort de le juger mal construit. 
Au lieu d’une imperfection d’assemblage, c'est le plan 
méme que le sujet indiquait. Et peut-étre est-il permis 
d’ajouter qu’on arrive ainsi & une autre idée de la com- 
position, plus large et plus profonde, que celle qui est 
d’ordinaire acceptée, trop asservie & des canons d’école.’ ” 
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main argument of the Republic, minor disproportions 
and irrelevancies disappear in the total impression of 
the unity and designed convergence of all its parts in 
a predetermined conclusion. If it pleases Plato to 
dwell a little longer than interests the modern reader 
on the expurgation of Homer (379 p-394), the regula- 
tion of warfare between Greek states (469-471 c), the 
postulates of elementary logic (438-439), the pro- 
gramme of the higher education (521 ff.) and its 
psychological presuppositions (522-524), and the 
justification of the banishment of the poets (595-608 c), 
criticism has only to note and accept the fact. 

Socrates constructs the indispensable minimum 
(369 v-r) of a state or city from the necessities of 
human life, food, shelter, clothing, the inability of the 
isolated individual to provide for these needs and the 
principle of the division of labour. Plato is aware 
that the historic origin of society is to be looked for 
in the family and the clan. But he reserves this 
aspect of the subject for the Laws.» The hypothetical, 
simple primitive state, which Glaucon stigmatizes as 
a city of pigs (872 pv), is developed into a normal 
modern society or city by the demand for customary 
luxuries, and by Herbert Spencer’s principle of 
‘the multiplication of effects,” one thing leading 
to another (373-374). The luxurious and inflamed 
city (372 ©) is then purged and purified by the 
reform of ordinary Greek education, in which the 
expurgation of Homer and Homeric mythology holds 
a place that may weary the modern reader but is not 

@ Cf. 369 s-372 c and my paper on “ The Idea of Justice 
in Plato’s Republic,” The Ethical Record, January 1890. 

> 677 ff., 680 a-n ff. 


© Cf. my paper, ‘“‘ Some Ideals of Education in Plato’s 
Republic,” The Educational Bi- Monthly, February 1908, 
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disproportionate to the importance of the matter for 
Plato’s generation and for the Christian Fathers who 
quote it almost entire. Luxury makes war unavoid- 
able (873 £). The principle of division of labour 
(374 B-E) is applied to the military class, who receive 
a special education, and who, to secure the disin- 
terested use of their power,? are subjected to a 
Spartan discipline and not permitted to touch gold 
or to own property (416-417). 

In such a state the four cardinal virtues, the defini- 
tions of which were vainly sought in the minor dia- 
logues, are easily seen to be realizations on a higher 
plane of the principle of the division of labour.” It is 
further provisionally assumed that the four cardinal 
virtues constitute and in some sort define goodness.° 
The wisdom of such a state resides predominantly 
in the rulers (428): its bravery in the soldiers (429). 
who acquire from their education a fixed and settled 
right opinion as to what things are really to be 
feared. Its sobriety, moderation, and temperance 
(sophrosyne) are the willingness of all classes to 
accept this division of function (431 £). Its justice | 
is the fulfilment of its own function by every class 
(433). A provisional psychology (435 c-p) discovers 
in the human soul faculties corresponding to the 
three social classes (£35 £ ff.).4 And the social and 
political definitions of these virtues are then seen to 


2 Cf. my article, *‘ Plato and His Lessons for To-day,”’ in 
the Independent, vol. lx., 1906, pp. 253-256. 

> Cf. 483, 443 c and Unity of Plato’s Thought, pp. 15-16. 

€ Cf. $27 © with 419 a, and Gorgias, 507 c. 

¢ There is no real evidence that this is derived from a 
Pythagorean doctrine of the three lives. There is a con- 
siderable recent literature that affirms it. It is enough here 
to refer to Mr. A. E. Taylor's Plato, p. 251, and Burnet, 
Early Greek Philosophy. p. 296, n. 2. 
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fit the individual. Sobriety and temperance are the 
acceptance by every faculty of this higher division of 
labour (441-442). Justice is the performance by every 
faculty of its proper task (433 a-B with 441 p), These 
definitions will stand the test of vulgar instances. 
The man whose own soul is inherently just in this 
ideal sense of the word will also be just in the ordinary 
relations of life. He will not pick and steal and cheat 
and break his promises (442 £-443 a). Justice in 
man and state is health. It is as absurd to maintain 
that the unjust man can be happier than the just as it 
would be to argue that the unhealthy man is happier 
than the healthy (445 a).¢ Our problem is apparently 
solved. 

It has been argued that this conclusion marks the 
end of a first edition of the Republic to which there are 
vague references in antiquity. ‘There can be no proof 
for such an hypothesis.» Plato’s plan from the first 
presumably contemplated an ideal state governed 
by philosophers (347 p), and there is distinct reference 
in the first four books to the necessity of securing 
the perpetuity of the reformed state by the superior 
intelligence of its rulers.¢ 

@ Cf. my paper on “ The Idea of Good in Plato’s Republic,” 
University of Chicago Studies in Classical Philology, vol. i. 
p. 194: ‘* Utilitarian ethics differs from the evolutionist, 
says Leslie Stephen . . . in that ‘the one lays down as a 
criterion the happiness, the other the health of the society. 
...’ Mr. Stephen adds, ‘ the two are not really divergent,’ 
and this is the thesis which Plato strains every nerve to 
prove throughout the Republic and Laws.” 

> Cf. infra, p. xxv, note 6. 

¢ Cf. 4124 with 429.4, 497c-p, 502 p. Cf. also the 
“ longer way,” 435 p with 504 n-c, and further, The Unity 
of Plato’s Thought, note 650, and the article “* Plato’s Laws 
and the Unity of Plato’s Thought,” Classical Philology, 
October 1914. 
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The transition at the beginning of the fifth book is 
quite in Plato’s manner and recalls the transition in 
the Phaedo (84 c) to a renewal of the discussion of im- 
mortality. Here Glaucon and Adeimantus, as there 
Simmias and Cebes, are conversing in low tones and 
are challenged by Socrates to speak their mind openly 
(449 8). They desire a fuller explanation and justifi- 
caticn of the paradox, too lightly let fall by Socrates, 
that the guardians will have all things in common, 
including wives and children (449 c, ef. 424 4). Soe- 
rates, after some demur, undertakes to expound this 
topic and in general the pre-conditions of the realiza- 
tion of the ideal state under the continued metaphor 
of three waves of paradox. They are (1) the exercise 
of the same functions by men and women (457 a, 
453 to 457) ; (2) the community of wives (457 c) ; (3) 
(which is the condition of the realization of all these 
ideals) the postulate that either philosophers must 
become kings or kings philosophers. 

The discussion of these topics and the digressions 
which they suggest give to this transitional book an 
appearance of confusion which attention to thé clue 
of the three waves of paradox and the distinction 
between the desirability and the possibility of the 
Utopia contemplated will remove.t The last few 
pages of the book deprecate prevailing prejudice 
against the philosophers and prepare the way for the 
theory and description of the higher education in 
Books VI and VII by distinguishing from the many 
pretenders the true philosophers who are those who 
are lovers of ideas, capable of appreciating them, and 
able to reason in abstractions.» Whatever the meta- 


2 Cf. 452 ©, 457 c, 457 p-g, 458 a-B, 461 F, 466 D, 471 0, 
472 v, 473 c-p. > Cf. 474 B, 475 D-E, 477-480, 479 a-B. 
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physical implications of this passage ¢ its practical 
significance for the higher education and the main 
argument of the Republic is that stated here. 

The sixth book continues this topic with an enum- 
eration of the qualities of the perfect student, the 
natural endowments that are the prerequisites of 
the higher education (485 ff.) and the reasons why 
so few (496 a) of those thus fortunately endowed are 
saved (494 a) for philosophy from the corrupting 
influences of the crowd and the crowd-compelling 
sophists.® 

In an ideal state these sports of nature (as Huxle 
styles them) will be systematically selected (499 p ff.), 
tested through all the stages of ordinary education 
and finally conducted by the longer way (504 B with 
435 pv) of the higher education in the abstract sciences 
and mathematics and dialectics to the apprehension of 
the idea of good, which will be their guide in the con- 
duct of the state. ‘This simple thought is expressed in 
a series of symbols—the sun (506 £ ff.), the divided 
line (509 p), the cave (514 ff.)—which has obscured its 
plain meaning for the majority of readers.° For the 
purposes of the Republic and apart from disputable 
metaphysical implications it means simply that ethics 
and polities ought to be something more than mere 
empiricism. Their principles and practice must be 
consistently related to a <learly conceived final 
standard and ideal of human welfare and good. To 
conceive such a standard and apply it systematically 

2 Cf. The Unity of Plato’s Thought, pp. 55-56. 

> Cf. 490 F, 492 fF. 

¢ Cf. my paper on ‘The Idea of Good,” The Unity 
of Plato’s Thought, pp. 16 ff. and 74, and my article 
“Summum Bonum” in Hastings, Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and Hthies. 
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to the complications of institutions, law, and educa- 
tion is possible only for first-class minds who have 
undergone a severe discipline in abstract thought, 
supplemented by a long experience in affairs (484 a, 
539 £). But it is even more impossible that the : 
multitude should be critics than that they should be | 
philosophers (494 a). And so this which is Plato’s | 
plain meaning has been lost in the literature of 
mystic and fanciful interpretation of the imagery 
in which he clothes it. 

From these heights the seventh book descends to 
a sober account of the higher education in the 
mathematical sciences and dialectic (521 c ff.). The 
passage is an interesting document for Plato’s con- 
ception of education and perhaps for the practice in 
his Academy. It also is the chief text for the con- 
troverted qiestion of Plato’s attitude towards science 
and the place of Platonism in the history of science, 
but it need not further detain us here.? This book, 
in a sense, completes the description of the ideal 
state. 

The eighth book, one of the most brilliant pieces 
of writing in Plato, is a rapid survey of the diver- 
gence, the progressive degeneracy from the ideal 
state in the four types to which Plato thinks the 
tiresome infinity of the forms of government that 
minute research enumerates among Greeks and 
barbarians may be conveniently reduced (544 c-p). 
These are the timocracy, whose principle is honour 
(545 c ff.), the oligarchy, which regards wealth 
(550c ff., 551), the democracy, whose slogan is 


= Cf. my paper, “ Platonism and the History of Science,” 
American Philosophical Society's Proceedings, vol. Ixvi., 

1927, pp. 171 ff. 
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liberty, or “ doing as one likes ” (557 B-z), the tyranny, 
enslaved to appetite. In this review history, satire, 
political philosophy, and the special literary motives 
of the Republic are blended in a mixture hopelessly 
disconcerting to all literal-minded critics from 
Aristotle down. 

In the first two types Plato is evidently thinking 
of the better (544 c) and the worse aspects (548 a) of 
Sparta. In his portrayal of the democratic state he 
lets himself go in satire of fourth-century Athens 
(557 B ff.), intoxicated with too heady draughts of 
liberty (562 p) and dying of the triumph of the liberal 
party. His picture of the tyrant is in part a powerful 
restatement of Greek commonplace (565 a-576) and 
in part a preparation for the return to the main 
argument of the Republic (577 ff.) by direct applica- 
tion of the analogy between the individual and the 
state with which he began. 

In the ninth book all the lines converge on the 
original problem. After adding the final touches to 
the picture of the terrors and inner discords (576-580) 
of the tyrant’s soul, Plato finally decides the issue 
between the just and the unjust life by three argu- 
ments. The just life is proved the happier (1) by the 
analogy with the contrasted happiness of the royal 
(ideal) and the unhappiness of the tyrannized state 
(577 c ff.}, (2) by reason of an argument which Plato 
never repeats but which John Stuart Mill seriously 
accepts (582-583): The man who lives mainly for 
the higher spiritual satisfactions has necessarily had 
experience of the pleasures of sense and ambition 
also. He only can compare and judge. The 
devotees of sense and ambition know little or nothing 
of the higher happiness of the intellect and the soul. 
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(3) The third and perhaps the most weighty proof is 
the principle on which the Platonic philosophy or 
science of ethics rests, the fact that the pleasures of 
sense are essentially negative, not to say worthless, 
because they are preconditioned by equivalent wants 
which are pains.* This principle is clearly suggested 
in the Gorgias, Meno, Phaedrus, and Phaedo, aad is 
elaborately” explained in the psychology of the 
Philebus. It is in fact the basis of the Platonic ethics, 
which the majority of critics persist in deducing from 
their notion of Plato’s metaphysics. These three 
arguments, however, are not the last word. For final 
conviction Plato falls back on the old analogy of 
health and disease, with which the fourth “book 
provisionally concluded the argument, and which as 
we there saw is all that the scientific ethics of Leslie 
Stephen can urge in the last resort. The immoral 
soul is diseased and cannot enjoy true happiness. 
This thought is expressed in the image of the 
many-headed beast (588 c ff.) and confirmed in 
a final passage of moral eloquence which forms a 
climax and the apparent conclusion of the whole 
(591-592). 

The tenth book may be regarded either as an 
appendix and after-piece or as the second and higher 
climax prepared by an intervening level tract separat- 
ing it from the eloquent conclusion of the ninth book. 
The discussion in the first half of the book of the 
deeper psychological justification of the banishment 
of imitative poets is interesting in itself. It is 
something that Plato had to say and that could be 


* Cf. 583 8 ff. and Unity of Plato’s Thought, pp. 23 f. and 
26 f., and “‘ The ldea of Good in Plato’s Republic,” pp. 192 ff. 
> Cf. supra, p. xvi, note a. 
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said here with the least interruption of the general 
design. But its chief service is that it rests the 
emotions between two culminating points and so 
allows each its full foree. Whether by accident or 
design, this method of composition is found in the 
Iliad, where the games of the twenty-third book 
relieve the emotional tension of the death of Hector 
in the twenty-second and prepare us for the final 
climax of the ransom of his body and his burial in 
the twenty-fourth. It is also found in the oration 
On the Crown, which has two almost equally eloquent 
perorations separated by a tame level tract. In 
Plato’s case there is no improbability in the assump- 
tion of conscious design. The intrinsic preferability 
of justice has been proved and eloquently summed 
up. The impression of that moral eloquence would 
have been weakened if Plato had immediately pro- 
ceeded to the myth that sets forth the rewards that 
await the just man in the life to come. And the 
myth itself is much more effective after an interval 
of sober argument and discussion. Then that natural 
human desire for variation and relief of monotony 
for which the modulations of Plato’s art everywhere 
provide makes us welcome the tale of Er the son 
of Arminius (614.8), the “angel” from over there 
(614). And we listen entranced to the myth that 
was saved and will save us if we believe it—believe 
that the soul is immortal, capable of infinite issues 
of good and evil, of weal or woe. So shall we hold 
ever to the upward way and follow righteousness 
and sobriety with clear-eyed reason that we may be 
dear to ourselves and to God, both in the time of 
our sojourn and trial here below and also when, like 
victors in the games, we receive the final crown and 
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prize, that thus both here and in all the millennial 
pilgrim’s progress of the soul of which we fable we 
shall fare well (621 c-p). 


This summary presents only the bare frame- 
work of the ideas of the Republic. But we may 
fittingly add here a partial list of the many brilliant 
passages of description, character - painting, satire, . 
imagery, and moral eloquence dispersed through the 
work. 

They include the dramatic introduction (327-331) 
with the picture of the old age of the just man, 
prefiguring the conclusion of the whole work; the 
angry intervention of Thrasymachus (336 B ff.) ; the 
altercation between Thrasymachus and Cleitophon 
(340); Thrasymachus perspiring under Socrates’ 
questions because it was a hot day (350p); the 
magnificent restatement of the case for injustice b 
Glaucon and Adeimantus (357-367); the Words- 
worthian idea of the influence of a beautiful environ- 
ment on the young soul (401) ; the satiric description 
of the valetudinarian and malade imaginaire (406- 
407) ; the eloquent forecast of the fate of a society 
in which the guardians exploit their charges and the 
watchdogs become grey wolves (416-417); the satire 
on the lazy workman’s or socialist paradise (420 p-E) ; 
the completion of the dream and the first of three 
noble statements of what Emerson calls the sove- 
reignty of ethics, the moral ideal, the anticipated 
Stoic principle that nothing really matters but the 
good will (443-444; cf. 591 £, 618 c); the soul that 
contemplates all time and all existence (486 a); the 
allegory of the disorderly ship and the riotous crew 
(488-489); the power of popular assemblies to 
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corrupt the youthful soul and all souls that have not 
a footing somewhere in cternity (492); the great 
beast that symbolizes the public (493 a-8)—not to 
be confused, as often happens, with the composite 
beast that is an allegory of the mixed nature of man ; 
the little bald tinker who marries his master’s 
daughter, an allegory of the unworthy wooers of 
divine philosophy (4958); the true philosophers 
whose contemplation of the heavens and of eternal 
things leaves them no leisure for petty bickerings 
and jealousies (500 c-p); the sun as symbol of the 
idea of good (507-509) ; the divided line illustrating 
the faculties of mind and the distinction between 
the sciences and pure philosophy or dialectics (510- 
511); the prisoners in the fire-lit cave, an allegory 
of the unphilosophic, unreleased mind (514-518) ; 
the entire eighth book, which Macaulay so greatly 
admired; and especially its satire on democracy 
doing as it likes, the inspiration of Matthew Arnold 
(562-563) ; Plato's evening prayer, as it has been 
called, anticipating all that is true and significant 
in the Freudian psychology (571); the description of 
the tortured tyrant’s soul, applied by Tacitus to the 
Roman emperors (578-579); the comparison of the 
shadows we are and the shadows we pursue with 
the Greeks and Trojans who fought for a phantom 
Helen (586 B-c); the likening of the human soul to 
a many-headed beast (588 c); the city of which the 
pattern is laid up in heaven (592 a-n); the spell of 
Homer (607 c-p) ; the crowning myth of immortality 
(614-621). 


_ The Republic is the central and most comprehensive 
work of Plato’s maturity. It may have been com- 
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posed between the years 380 and 370 B.c. in the fifth 
or sixth decade of Plato’s life.¢ 

The tradition that the earlier books were published 
earlier can neither be proved nor disproved.? 

The invention of printing has given to the idea of 
“ publication ”’ a precision of meaning which it could 
not bear in the Athens of the fourth century B.c. 
Long before its formal completion the plan and the 
main ideas of Plato’s masterpiece were doubtless 
familiar, not only to the students of the Academy 
but to the rival school of Isocrates and the literary 
gossips of Athens. 

Unlike the presumably earlier Charmides, Laches, 
Lysis, Euthyphro, Meno, Protagoras, Gorgias, Euthy- 
demus, the Republic is a positive, not to say a dog- 
matic, exposition of Plato’s thought, and not, except 
in the introductory first book, an idealizing dra- 


* Cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 78, n. 606; Zeller, 
Plato*, p. 551, discusses the evidence and anticipates 
without accepting Taylor’s argument (Plate, p. 20) that 
the quotation of the sentence about philosophers being kings 
(Rep. 473 c-p, 499 B-c) by the author of the seventh Lpistle 
proves that the Republic was already written in the year 388/7, 

> Cf. Aulus Gellius, Noctes Afticae, xiv. 3. 3 and other 
passages cited by Henri Alline, Histoire du texte de Platon, 
p. 14, and Hirmer, ‘“* Entstehung und Komp. d. Plat. Rep.,” 
Jahrbiicher fiir Phil., Suppl., N.F., vol. xxiii, p. 654; 
Wilamowitz, i. pp. 209 ff. on the ‘ Thrasymachus *’; Hans 
Raeder, Platons philosophische Entwicklung, pp. 187 ff.; 
Ueberweg-Praechter (Altertum), p. 217. Cf. Ivo Bruns, 
Das literarische Portrat der Griechen, etc., p. 322: “* Vor 
allem aber bestimmt mich der Gesammtscharakter des 
ersten Buches, welches zu keinem anderen Zwecke ge- 
schrieben sein kann, als demjenigen, den es in dem jetzigen 
Zusammenhange erfiillt, namlich, als Einleitung in ein 
grésseres Ganzes zu dienen. Es kann nie dazu bestimmt 
gewesen sein, eine Sonderexistenz zu fithren, wie etwa der 
Charmides.” 
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matization of Socrates’ talks with Athenian youths 
and sophists. 

Aristotle cites the Republic as the Politeia,* and 
this was the name given to it by Plato. In 527c¢ 
it is playfully called the Kallipolis. ‘The secondary 
title 7) wept dcxatov is not found in the best manu- 
scripts, and, as the peculiar use of } indicates, was 
probably added later. 

But, as already said, we cannot infer from this that 
the ethical interest is subordinated to the political.? 
The two are inseparable. The distinction between 
ethics and politics tends to vanish in early as in recent 
philosophy. Even Aristotle, who first perhaps wrote 
separate treatises on ethics and politics, combines 
them as 7 wept 7a dvOpwerwa pirorogia. He speaks 
of ethics as a kind of politics. And though he regards 
the family and the individual as historically preceding 
the state, in the order of nature and the idea the state 
is prior. The modern sociologist who insists that the 
psychological and moral life of the individual apart from 
the social organism is an unreal abstraction is merely 
returning to the standpoint of the Greek who could 
not conceive man as a moral being outside of the polis.¢ 
In the consciously figurative language of Plato,¢ the 
idea of justice is reflected both in the individual and 
the state, the latter merely exhibits it on a larger 
scale. Or, to put it more simply, the true and only 
aim of the political art is to make the citizens happier 
by making them better. And though good men 


® Politics, 1264 b 24. The plural also occurs, ibid. 
1293 bI. 

® Cf. supra, p. xii, note ¢. © Cf. supra, p. xii. 

4 368 p-369 a. It is uncritical to press the metaphysical 
suggestions of this passage. 

¢ Euthydemus 291 c ff., Goryias 521 p, Euthyphro 2 v. 
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arise sporadically ,* and are preserved by the grace of 
God in corrupt states,’ the only hope for mankind is in 
a state governed by philosophical wisdom (473 p), and 
the ideal man can attain to his full stature and live a 
complete life only in the ideal city.¢ 

The larger part of the Republic is in fact occupied 
with the ideal state, with problems of education and 
social control, but, as already said, we are repeatedly 
reminded (supra, p. xii) that all these discussions are 


in Plato’s intention subordinated to the main ethical ,, 


proof that the just life is happier than the unjust. 7 
Ethics takes precedence in that the final appeal is to 
the individual will and the individual thirst for happi- 
ness. Plato is to that extent an individualist and a 
utilitarian. Politics is primary in so far as man’s 
moral life cannot exist outside of the state. 

There are hints of the notion of an ideal state before 
Plato.4 And the literary motif of Utopia has a long 
history. But it was the success of the Republic and 
Lars that made the portrayal of the best state the 
chief problem, not to say the sole theme, of Greek 
political science. In Plato this was due to an idealistic 
temper and a conviction of the irremediable corrup- 
tion of Greek social and political life. The place 


* Rep. 520 8, Protag. 320 a, Meno 92 n-£, Laws 642 c, 
951 B, 

> Meno 99 ©, Rep, 493 a. 

¢ Cf. Rep. 497 a; Spencer, Ethics, vol. i. p. 280. 

* Cf. Newman, Politics of Aristotle, vol. i. pp. 85 ff. 

* Of the immense literature of the subject it is enough to 
refer to Alfred Dorens’ ‘‘ Wiinschraume und Wiinschzeiten ” 
in Vortrage der Bibliothek Warburg, 1924-1925, Berlin, 1927 ; 
Fr. Kleinwachter, Die Staats Romane, Vienna, 1891; Edgar 
Salin, Platon und die griechische Utopie, Leipzig, 1921. An 
incomplete list collected from these essays includes more 
than fifty examples. 
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assigned to the ideal state in Aristotle’s Politics is 
sometimes deplored by the admirers of the matter- 
of-fact and inductive methods of the first and fifth 
books. And in our own day the value of this motif 
for the serious science of society is still debated by 
sociologists. 

The eternal fascination of the literary motif is in- 
disputable, and we may enjoy without cavil the form 
which the artist Plato preferred for the exposition of 
his thought, while careful to distinguish the thoughts 
themselves from their sometimes fantastic embodi- 
ment. But we must first note one or two of the funda- 
mental differences between the presuppositions of 
Plato’s speculations and our own. (1) Plato’s state is 
a Greek city, not a Persian empire, a European nation, 
or a conglomerate America. To Greek feeling com- 
plete and rational life was impossible for the in- 
habitant of a village or the subject of a satrap. It 
was attainable only through the varied social and 
political activities of the Greek polis, equipped with 
agora, gymnasium, assembly, theatre, and temple- 
crowned acropolis. It resulted from the action and 
interaction upon themselves and the world of in- 
telligent and equal freemen conscious of kinship and 
not too numerous for self-knowledge or too few for 
self-defence. From this point of view Babylon, 
Alexandria, Rome, London, and New York would not 
be cities but chaotic aggregations of men. And in the 
absence of steam, telegraphy, and representative 
government the empires of Darius, Alexander, and 
Augustus would not be states but loose associations 
of cities, tribes, and provinces. Much of Plato’s 
sociology is therefore inapplicable to modern con- 
ditions. But though we recognize, we must not 
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exaggerate the difference. The Stoic and Christian 
city of God, the world citizenship into which the 
subjects of Rome were progressively adopted, the 
mediaeval papacy and empire, the twentieth-century 
democratic nation are the expressions of larger and 
perhaps more generous ideals. But in respect of the 
achievement of a complete life for all their members, 
they still remain failures or experiments. The city- 
state, on the other hand, has once and again at Athens 
and Florence so nearly solved its lesser problem as to 
make the ideal city appear not altogether a dream. 
And, accordingly, modern idealists are returning to 
the conception of smaller cantonal communities, inter- 
connected, it is true, by all the agencies of modern 
science and industrialism, but in their social tissue and 
structure not altogether incomparable to the small 
city-state which Plato contemplated as the only 
practical vehicle of the higher life. 

(2) The developments of science and industry have 
made the idea of progress an essential part of every 
modern Utopia. The subjugation of nature by man 
predicted in Bacon’s New Atlantis has come more and 
more to dominate all modern dreams of social reform. 
It is this which is to lay the spectre of Malthusianism. 
It is this which is to give us the four-hour day and will 
furnish the workman’s dwelling with all the labour- 
saving conveniences of electricity, supply his table 
with all the delicacies of all the seasons, entertain his 
cultivated leisure with automatic reproductions of all 
the arts, and place flying machines and automobiles 
at his disposal when he would take the air. 

This is not the place to estimate the part of illusion 
in these fancies. It is enough to observe that in 
dwelling too complacently upon them modern utop- 
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ians are apt to forget the moral and spiritual pre- 
conditions of any fundamental betterment of human 
life. Whereas Plato, conceiving the external con- 
dition of man’s existence to be essentially fixed, has 
more to tell us of the discipline of character and the 
elevation of intelligence. In Xavier Demaistre’s 
Voyage autour de ma chambre, Plato, revisiting the 
glimpses of the moon, is made to say, “ In spite of 
your glorious gains in physical science, my opinion of 
human nature is unchanged—but I presume that your 
progress in psychology, history, and the scientific 
control of human nature, has by this time made 
possible that ideal Republic which in the conditions of 
my own age I regarded as an impracticable dream.” 
Demaistre was sorely embarrassed for a reply. Have 
we one ready ? 

Living in a milder climate and before the birth of 
the modern industrial proletariat, Plato is less haunted 
than we by the problem of pauperism.* And his 
austerity of temper would have left him indifferent, 
if not hostile, to the ideal of universal] luxury and ease. 
It was not the life he appointed for his guardians, and 
the demand of the workers for it he has satirized in 
advance (420 p-E). If we add to the two points here 
considered some shades of ethical and religious feel- 
ing, associated with Christianity, we shall have nearly 
exhausted the list of fundamental differences between 
Plato’s political and social thought and our own. 
The Republic, if we look beneath the vesture of 
paradox to the body of its substantive thought, might 


@ Cf., however, Pohlmann, Geschichte der sozialen Frage 
und des Sozialismus in der antiken Welt, who, however, in 
the opinion of some of his critics, exaggerates the industrialism 
and industrial problems of Athens. 
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seem_a book of yesterday or to-morrow. The concep- 
tion of society as an organism, with the dependence 
of laws and institutions upon national temperament: 
and customs, the omnipotence of public opinion, the 
division of labour and the reasons for it, the necessity 
of specialization, the formation of a trained standing 
army, the limitation of the right of private property, 
the industrial and political equality of women, the 
reform of the letter of the creeds in order to save the 
spirit, the proscription of unwholesome art and litera- 
ture, the reorganization of education, eugenics, the 
kindergarten method, the distinction between higher 
and secondary education, the endowment of research, 
the application of the higher mathematics to astron- 
omy and physics—all this and much more may be read 
in it by him who runs. 

A critical interpretation would first remove some 
obstacles to a true appreciation interposed by cap- 
tious cavils or over-ingenious scholarship, and then 
proceed to study Plato’s ideas (1) as embedded in the 
artistic structure of the Republic, (2) as the outgrowth 
of Plato’s thought and experience as a whole, ‘and of 
the suggestions that came to him from his predeces- 
sorsand contemporaries. The Republic is,in Huxley’s 
words, a “ noble, philosophical romance "—it is a dis- 
cussion of ethics, politics, sociology, religion and edu- 
cation cast in the form of a Utepta or an Emile. The 
criticism of Plato’s serious meanings is one thing. The 
observation of the way in which they are coloured and 
heightened by the exigencies of this special literary 
form is another. Plato himself has told us that the 
Republic is a fairy-tale or fable about justice. And he 
has warned us that every such finished composition 
must contain a large measure of what in contrast to 
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the severity of pure dialectic he calls jest or play.* 
Within the work itself the artistic illusion had to be 
preserved. But even there Plato makes it plain that 
his chief purpose is to embody certain ideas in an 
ideal, not to formulate a working constitution or body 
of legislation for an actual state. An ideal retains its 
value even though it may never be precisely realized 
in experience. It is a pattern laid up in heaven for 
those who can see and understand. Plato will not 
even assert that the education which he prescribes is 
the best. He is certain only that the best education, 
whatever it may be, is a pre-condition of the ideal 
state (416 B-c). Somewhere in the infinite past or 
future—it may be in the barbarian world beyond our 
ken—the true city may be visioned whenever and 
wherever political power and philosophic wisdom are 
wedded and not as now divorced. He affirms no more. 

It is a waste of ink to refute the paradoxes or harp 
upon the omissions of the Republic in disregard of 
these considerations. The paradoxes are softened 
and explained, the omissions supplied in the Politicus 
and the Laws, which express fundamentally identical 
ethical and political convictions from a slightly 
different point of view and a perhaps somewhat 
sobered mood. To assume that differences which are 
easily explained by the moulding of the ideas in their 
literary framework are caused by revolutions in 
Plato’s beliefs is to violate all canons of sound criti- 
cism and all the established presumptions of the 
unity of Plato’s thought. 

The right way to read the Republic is fairly indicated 


2 Phaedr. 278 &. 
> Cf. my paper, ‘‘ Plato’s Laws and the Unity of Plato’s 
Thought,” Class. Phil. vol. ix., 1914, pp. 345-369. 
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by casual utterances of such critics as Renan, Pater, 
Emerson, and Emile Faguet. The captious attitude 
of mind is illustrated by the set criticism of Aristotle, 
the Christian Fathers, Zeller, De Quincey, Landor, 
Spencer, and too large a proportion of professional 
philologists and commentators. ‘‘ As the poet too,” 
says Emerson, “ he (Plato) is only contemplative. He 
did not, like Pythagoras, break himself with an insti- 
tution. All his painting in the Republic must be 
esteemed mythical with the intent to bring out, 
sometimes in violent colours, his thought.” 

This disposes at once of all criticism, hostile or 
friendly, aesthetic or philological, that scrutinizes the 
Republic as if it were a bill at its second reading in 
Parliament, or a draft of a constitution presented to 
an American state convention. The greater the in- 
genuity and industry applied to such interpretations 
the further we are led astray. Even in the Lans 
Plato warns us that we are not yet, but are only 
becoming, legislators. 

In the Republic it suits Plato’s design to build up the 
state from individual units and their economic needs. 
But his critics, from Aristotle to Sir Henry Maine, 
derive their conception of the patriarchal theory of 
society from his exposition of it in the Lazrs. 

He embodies his criticism of existing Greek institu- 
tions in ascheme for the training of his soldiers, supple- 
mented by the higher education of the guardians. 
But we cannot infer, as hasty critics have done, from 
421 a that he would not educate the masses at all. 
The banishment of Homer is a vivid expression of 
Plato’s demand that theology be purified and art 
moralized. But Milton wisely declined to treat it as 
a serious argument against the liberty of unlicensed 
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printing in England. And nothing can be more pre- 
posterous than the statement still current in books of 
supposed authority that the severity of dialectics had 
suppressed in Plato the capacity for emotion and the 
appreciation of beauty. The abolition of private 
property among the ruling classes is partly the ex- 
pression of a religious, a Pythagorean, not to say a 
Christian, ideal, which Plato reluctantly renounces in 
the Laws. But it is mainly a desperate attempt to 
square the circle of politics and justify the rule of the 
intelligent few by an enforced disinterestedness and 
the annihilation of all possible “ sinister interests.” ® 
All criticism that ignores this vital point is worthless.° 

The same may be said of the community of wives, 
which is further, as Schopenhauer remarks, merely a 
drastic expression of the thought that the breeding of 
men ought to be as carefully managed as that of 
animals. It is abandoned in the Laws. The detailed 
refutations of Aristotle are beside the mark, and the 
denunciations of the Christian Fathers and De 
Quincey and Landor are sufficiently met by Lucian’s 
remark that those who find in the Republic an apology 
for licentiousness little apprehend in what sense the 
divine philosopher meant his doctrine of communistic 
marriage. 

It is the height of naiveté to demonstrate by the 
statistics of a Parisian créche that the children of the 
guardians would die in infancy, or to inquire too 
curiously into the risks they would run in accompany- 
ing their parents on horseback to war (466 ¥, 467 F). 

2 Rep. 416, 462-463, 465 8, Timaeus 18 8, Laws 739 B-p, 

> Cf. supra, p. xv and infra, p. xlii. 

¢ Even Newman, for example, seems to accept the Aristo- 


telian objection that such a military caste will tyrannize. 
See Newman’s Politics of Aristotle, vol. i. pp. 326 f£. 
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The comparison of the individual to the state is a | 
suggestive analogy for sociology and at the same 
time a literary motif that is worth precisely what the 
writer’s tact and skill can make of it. Plato’s use of 
the idea is most effective. By subtle artifices of style 
the cumulative effect of which can be felt only in the 
original, the reader is brought to conceive of the social 
organism as one monster man or leviathan, whose 
sensuous appetites are the unruly mechanic mob, 
whose disciplined emotions are the trained force that 
checks rebellion within and guards against invasion 
from without, and whose reason is the philosophic 
statesmanship that directs each and all for the good 
of the whole. And conversely the individual man is 
pictured as a biological colony of passions and appetites 
which “‘ swarm like worms within our living clay ""—a 
curious compound of beast and man which can attain 
real unity and personality only by the conscious 
domination of the monarchical reason. The origina- 
tion of this idea apparently belongs to Plato. But he 
can hardly be held responsible for the abuse of it by 
modern sociologists, or for Herbert Spencer’s pon- 
derous demonstration that with the aid of Huxley 
and Carpenter he can discover analogies between the 
body politic and the physiological body in comparison 
with which those of Plato are mere child’s-play. 

It is unnecessary to multiply illustrations of such 
matter-of-fact and misconceived criticism. Enough 
has been said perhaps to prepare the way for the 
broad literary common-sense appreciation of the 
Republic, which an intelligent reader, even of a trans- 
lation, will arrive at for himself if he reads without 
prejudice and without checking at every little 
apparent oddity in the reasoning or the expression. 
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The proper historical background for such a broad _ 
understanding of Plato’s political and social philosophy 
is Thucydides’ account of the thirty years’ Pelo- 
ponnesian war, which Hobbes translated in order to 
exhibit to England and Europe the evils of un- 
bridled democracy. ‘Thucydides’ history is the 
ultimate source of all the hard-headed cynical politi- 
cal philosophy of Realpolitik and the Superman, from 
Machiavelli, Guicciardini, and Hobbes to Nietzsche 
and Bernardi. And in recent years the speeches 
which he attributes to the Athenian ambassadors 
proposing to violate the neutrality of Melos have 
been repeatedly rediscovered and quoted. They are 
merely the most drastic expression of a philosophy 
of life and politics which pervades the entire history 
and which I studied many years ago in a paper on 
the “Implicit Ethics and Psychology of Thucy- 
dides,”’ * some of the ideas of which are reproduced 
apparently by accident in Mr. Cornford’s T'hucydides 
Mythistoricus. The moral disintegration of a pro- 
longed world war is the predestined medium for the 
culture of this poisonous germ. And the Pelo- 
ponnesian war was a world war for the smaller 
international system of the Greek states. It was 
for Greece that suicide which our civil war may 
prove to have been for the old American New 
England and Virginia, and which we pray the World 
War may not prove to have been for Europe. The 
analogy, which we need not verify in detail, is 
startling, though the scale in Greece was infinitely 
smaller. In both cases we see an inner ring or focus 
of intense higher civilization encompassed by a vast 


* Transactions of Amer. Philol. Assoc. vol. xxiv. pp. 66 ff. 
The Dial, Chicago, 1907, xliii. p. 202. 
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outer semi-civilized or barbarian world of coloniza- 
tion, places in the sun, trade monopolies, and spheres 
of influence. In both the inner ring is subdivided 
into jealous states whose unstable equilibrium 
depends on the maintenance of the balance of power 
between two great systems, one commercial, demo- 
cratic, and naval, the other authoritative, dis- 
ciplined, military. The speeches of Pericles and 
King Archidamus in Thucydides analyse, contrast, 
and develop the conflicting ideals and weigh sea 
power against land power, as the speeches of rival 
prime ministers have done in our day. I merely 
suggest the parallel. What concerns us here is that 
to understand Plato we must compare, I do not say 
identify, him with Renan writing about la réforme 
intellectuelle et morale of Vrance after the année 
terrible, or, abstt omen, an English philosopher of 
1950 speculating on the decline and fall of the 
British Empire, or an American philosopher of 1980 
meditating on the failure of American democracy. 
The background of the comparatively optimistic 
Socrates was the triumphant progressive imperialistic 
democracy of the age of Pericles, and the choric 
odes of the poets and prophets of the imaginative 
reason, Aeschylus and Sophocles. The background 
of Plato, the experience that ground to devilish 
colours all his dreams and permanently darkened his 
vision of life, was the world war that made shipwreck 
of the Periclean ideal and lowered the level of 
Hellenic civilization in preparation for its final 
overthrow. The philosophy which he strove to 
overcome in himself and others was the philosophy 
of the political speeches in Thucydides and of those 
bitter disillusionized later plays of Euripides. His 
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middle age fell and his Republic was conceived in an 
Athens stagnating under the hateful oppression of 
the Spartan Junker dominating Greece in alliance 
with the unspeakable Persian. The environment 
of his old age and its masterpiece, the Laws, was 
the soft, relaxed, sensuous, cynical, pococurante, 
jin de siécle Athens of the New Comedy, drifting 
helplessly to the catastrophe of Chaeronea—the 
Athens which Isocrates expected to save by treaties 
of peace with all mankind and shutting up the wine- 
shops, and which Demosthenes vainly admonished 
to build up its fleet and drill its armies against the 
Macedonian peril. When Plato is characterized as 
an unpatriotic, undemocratic, conservative reaction- 
ary, false to the splendid Periclean tradition, we must 
remember that Pericles’ funeral oration had become 
for all but the fourth of July orators of Plato’s 
generation as intolerable and ironic a mockery as 
Lowell’s Commemoration Ode and Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
address will seem to America if democracy fails to 
unify us into a real people. His philosophy was 
“reactionary” in the sense that it was his own 
inevitable psychological and moral reaction against 
the sophistical ethics* of the Superman on one 
side and on the other against the cult of inefficiency 
and indiscipline which he had come to regard 
as wholly inseparable from unlimited democracy. 
This reactionary aspect of Plato’s political and social 
philosophy has been vividly depicted, though perhaps 
with some strained allusions to the democracy of 
contemporary France, in Faguet’s five chapters on 
the hatreds of Plato. 


« Cf. my paper on the “ Interpretation of the Témaeus,” 
A.J.P. vol. ix, pp. 395 ff 
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The equivocal labels radical and conservative mean 
little in their application to minds of the calibre of 
a Plato or even of a Burke. What really matters is 
the kind of conservative, the kind of radica) that 
you are. As Mill says, there is a distinction ignored 
in all political classification, and more important than 
any political classification, the difference between 
superior and inferior minds. 

As a thinker for all time, Plato in logical grasp 
and coherency of consecutive and subtle thought, 

| stands apart from and above a Renan, a Burke, an 
Arnold, or a Ruskin. But as a man, his mood, in- 
evitably determined by his historical environment, 
was that of Matthew Amold in the ’sixties, en- 
deavouring to prick with satire the hide of the 
British Philistine, or of Ruskin in the ‘seventies 
embittered by the horrors of the Franco-Prussian 
War and seeking consolation in the political economy 
of the future. We may denominate him a conserva- 
tive and a reactionary, in view of this personal mood 
and temper, and his despair of the democracy of 
fin de siécle Athens. But his Utopian Republic 
advocated not only higher education and votes, but 
offices for women, and a eugenic legislation that 
would stagger Oklahoma. And so if you turn to 
Professor Murray’s delightful Euripides and his Age, 
you will read that Euripides is the child of a strong 
and splendid tradition and is, together with Plato, 
the first of all rebels against it. Suppose Professor 
Murray had written, Bernard Shaw is the child of 
a strong and splendid tradition and, together with 
| Matthew Arnold, the first of all rebels against it. 
I think we should demur, and feel that something 
was wrong. We should decline to bracket Arnold 
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and Shaw as rebels to English tradition, despite the 
fact that both endeavoured to stir up the British 
Philistine with satire and wit. As a matter of fact, 
Plato detested Euripides and all his works, and 
generally alludes to him with Aristophanic irony. 

If we pass by the terrible arraignment in the 
Gorgias of the democracy that was guilty of the 
judicial murder of Socrates, the political philosophy 
of the minor dialogues is mainly a Socratic canvassing 
of definitions, and an apparently vain but illuminating 
quest for the supreme art of life, the art that will make 
us happy, the political or royal art, which guides and 
controls all else, including music, literature, and edu- 
cation. This conception is represented in the Republic 
by the poetic allegory of the Jdea of Good and the 
description of the higher education of the true states- 
man which alone lends it real content. The matter is 
quite simple, and has been confused -only by the 
refusal to accept Plato’s own plain statements about 
it and the persistent tendency to translate Plato’s 
good poetry into bad metaphysics.¢ 

The metaphysics of the Idea of Good will be treated 
in the introduction to the second volume. Here it is 
enough to quote Mr. Chesterton, who, whether by 
accident or design, in a lively passage of his Heretics, 
expresses the essential meaning of the doctrine in the 
political, ethical, and educational philosophy of the 
Republic quite sufficiently for practical purposes. 

“Every one of the popular modern phrases and 
ideals is a dodge in order to shirk the problem of 
what is good. We are fond of talking about ‘ liberty ’; 
that, as we talk of it, is a dodge to avoid discussing 


* Cf. my article Summum Bonum ” in Hastings’ Encyelo- 
pedia of Religion and Ethics. 
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what is good. We are fond of talking about ‘ pro- 
gress’; that is a dodge to avoid discussing what is 
good. We are fond of talking about ‘ education’ ; 
that is a dodge to avoid discussing what is good. The 
modern man says, ‘ Let us leave all these arbitrary 
standards and embrace liberty.’ That is, logically 
rendered, ‘ Let us not decide what is good, but let 
it be considered good not to decide it.” He says, 
‘Away with your old moral formulae; I am for 
progress.’ This, logically stated, means, ‘ Let us not 
settle what is good ; but let us settle whether we are 
getting more of it.’ He says, “ Neither in religion nor 
morality, my friend, lie the hopes of the race, but in 
education.” This, clearly expressed, means, ‘ We 
cannot decide what is good, but let us give it to our 
children.’”’ So far Mr. Chesterton. 

Plato’s Idea of Good, then, means that the educa- | 
tion of his philosophic statesmen must lift them to 
a region of thought which transcends the intellectual 
confusion in which these dodges and evasions alike 
of the ward boss and the gushing settlement-worker 
dwell. He does not tell us in a quotable formula 
what the good is, because it remains an inexhaust- 
ible ideal. But he portrays with entire lucidity his 
own imaginative conception of Greek social good 
in his Republic and Laws. 

The doctrine of the Idea of Good is simply the 
postulate that social well-being must be organized not 
by rule-of-thumb, hand-to-mouth opportunist politi- 
cians, but by highly trained statesmen systematically 
keeping in view large and consciously apprehended 
ends. The only way to compass this, Plato affirms, is 
first to prepare and test your rulers by the severest 
education physical and mental, theoretical and 
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practical that the world has yet seen, and secondly 
to insure their freedom from what Bentham calls 
“sinister interests ” by taking away from them 
their safe-deposit vaults and their investments in 
corporation stock and requiring them to live on a 
moderate salary and a reasonable pension. 

This, or so much of it as may be translated into 
modern terms, is the essence of Plato’s social and 
political philosophy. 

But Plato’s Republic, whatever its contributions to 
political theory or its suggestiveness to the practical 
politician or social reformer, is not a treatise on 
political science or a text-book of civics. It is the 
City of God in which Plato’s soul sought refuge from 
the abasement of Athenian politics which he felt 
himself impotent to reform. The philosopher, he 
says (496 p) with unmistakable reference to Socrates 
(Apology 31 £) and apology for himself, knows that no 
politician is honest nor is there any champion of justice 
at whose side he may fight and be saved. He resem- 
bles a man fallen among wild beasts. He is unwilling 
to share and impotent singly to oppose their rapine. 
He is like one who in a driving storm of dust and sleet 
stands aside under shelter of a wall and seeing others 
filled full with all iniquity, must be content to live 
his own life, keep his soul unspotted from the world, 
and depart at last with peace and good willand gracious 
hopes. This is something. But how much more could 
he accomplish for himself and others, Plato wistfully 
adds, in a society in harmony with his true nature. 
And so he plays (it is his own word) with the construe- 
tion of such a state. But when the dream is finished, 
his epilogue is : We have built a city in words, since 
it exists nowhere on earth, though there may be a 
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pattern of it laid up in heaven. But whether it exists 
or not, the true philosopher will concern himself with 
the politics of this city only, of this city only will he 
constitute himself a citizen. As Emerson puts it, he 
was born to other politics. The witty and cynical 
Lucian mocks at this city in the clouds where Socrates 
lives all alone by himself, governed by his own laws. 
And J have no time to answer him now, even by enum- 
eration of the great spirits who have taken refuge 
in the Platonic City of God. It was there that St. 
Augustine found consolation and hope in the crash 
and downfall of the Roman Empire. And fifteen 
hundred years later an unwonted glow suffuses the 
arid style of Kant when he speaks of the man who is 
conscious of an inward call to constitute himself by 
his conduct in this world the citizen of a better. 

But to those political and social philosophers who 
disdain a fugitive and cloistered virtue and ask for 
some more helpful practical lesson than this, Plato’s 
Republic offers two main suggestions. 

The first is the way of St. Francis : the acceptance 
of the simple life, which by a startling coincidence 
Glaucon, in reply to Socrates, and the Pope, in remon- 
strance with St. Francis, designate as a city of pigs.? 
But if we insist on a sophisticated civilization, a 
fevered city as Plato styles it, we shall find no remedy 
for the ills to which human nature is heir so long as our 
guiding principle is the equality of unequals (558 c) and 
the liberty of every one to do as he pleases. The only 
way of political and social salvation for such a state is 
self-sacrificing discipline, specialized efficiency, and 
government administered by men whom we have 

9 Matthew Paris apud Sabatier, Life of St. Francis, p. 97 
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educated for the function and whom we compel to be 
unselfish. 

We shall not wrong them by this suppression of 
their lower selves. For they will find in it their 
highest happiness and so apprehend the full meaning 
of old Hesiod’s saying that the half is more than the 
whole.¢ All this, though often confounded with the 
gospel of the strong man, is in Plato’s intentions its 
diametrical opposite. Plato’s strong man is not, and 
is not permitted to be, strong for himself. And find- 
ing his own happiness in duty fulfilled he will proeure 
through just and wise government as mueh happiness 
as government and education can bestow upon men. 
Plato never loses faith in the leadership of the right 
leaders nor in the government of scholars and idealists, 
provided always that the scholarship is really the 
highest and severest that the age ean furnish, the 
idealism tempered by long apprenticeship to practical 
administration, and the mortal nature which cannot 
endure the temptations of irresponsible power held 
in eheck by self-denying ordinanees of enforced 
disinterestedness. 

Such scholars in politics and such idealists, and they 
only, ean do for us what the practical politician and 
the opportunist who never even in dreams have seen 
the things that are more excellent, ean never aehieve. 
Think you (Rep. 500) that such a man, if called to the 
eonduct of human affairs and given the opportunity 
not merely to mould his own soul but to realize and 
embody his vision in the institutions and characters of 
men, will be a eontemptible artizan of sobriety and 
righteousness and all social and human virtue? Will 
he not like an artist glanee frequently back and forth 


9 Cf. Rep. 419, 420 B, c, 466 B-c. 
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from his model, the city in the clouds, home of the 
absolute good, the true and the beautiful, to the 
mortal copy which he fashions so far as may be in its 
image? And so mixing and mingling the pigments 
on his palette he will reproduce the true measure and 
likeness of man which even old Homer hints is or 
ought to be the likeness of God. 


Tue Text 


Convention requires that something should be said 
about the text. How little need be said appears 
from the fact that the translation was originally 
made from two or three texts taken at random. The 
text of this edition was for convenience set up from 
the Teubner text, and the adjustments in either 
case have presented no difficulty. I have tried to 
indicate all really significant divergences and my 
reasons. That is all that the student of Plato’s 
philosophy or literary art needs. 

The tradition of the text of the Republicis excellent.? 
The chief manuscripts have been repeatedly collated, 
and the Republic has been printed in many critical 
editions that record variations significant and in- 
significant. The text criticism of Plato to-day is a 
game that is played for its own sake, and not for 
any important results for the text itself or the 
interpretation. The validity of a new text to-day 
depends far more on acquaintance with Platonic 
Greek and Platonic thought than on any rigour of 
the text-critical and palaeographic game. Nothing 
whatever results from the hundred and six pages of 


2 Cf. the work of Alline referred to supra, p. xxv, note 6. 
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“ Textkritik ’’ in the Appendix to Professor Wila- 
mowitz’s Platon. Adam repeatedly changed his 
mind about the readings of his preliminary text 
edition when he came to write his commentary, and 
with a candour rare in the irritabile genus of text 
critics withdrew an emendation which I showed to 
be superfluous by a reference to the Sophist. 

The Jowett and Campbell edition devotes about 
a hundred pages of costly print to what are for the 
most part unessential and uncertain variations. As I 
said in reviewing it (4.J.P. xvi. pp. 229 ff.): “ There is 
something disheartening in the exiguity of the out- 
come of all this toil, and one is tempted to repeat 
Professor Jowett’s heretical dictum, that ‘such 
inquiries have certainly been carried far enough and 
need no longer detain us from more important 
subjects.’ There is really not much to be done with 
the text of Plato. The game must be played strictly 
according to the rules, but when it is played out we 
feel that it was hardly worth the midnight oil. The 
text of this edition must have cost Professor Campbell 
a considerable portion of the leisure hours of two or 
three years. Yet, as he himself says at the close of 
his interesting, if discursive, essay: ‘ Were the 
corruptions and interpolations of the text of the 
Republic as numerous as recent scholars have imagined, 
the difference of meaning involved would be still 
infinitesimal. Some feature of an image might be 
obscured, or some idiomatic phrase enfeebled, but 
Plato’s philosophy would remain uninjured.’ 

“ Of the twelve passages which Professor Campbell 
regards as still open to suspicion (vol. ii. p. 115), 
only two affect the sense even slightly. 387¢ 
ppirrey di move? ds olerat, for which our editors read 
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ws oldv ze (which they refer to q, and the correction 
of Par. A by q, not to Par. A, as hitherto), rejecting 
Hermann’s more vigorous 60° éry and not venturing 
to insert in the text L. C.’s suggestion, as éred. 
In ix. 581 E, ris 7oris od tavy opp, there is no 
real difficulty if we accept, with nearly all editors, 
Graser’s 7i oidyeJu and place interrogation points 
after pavOdvovra and zéppw. Professor Jowett would 
retain rowpeGa and take the words rijs 1S0ry_s ot 
mzavu wéppw as ironical; I do not care to try to 
convert anyone whose perceptions of Greek style 
do not tell him that this is impossible. Professor 
Campbell’s suggestion, 75 dA7Ow7s, of which he 
thinks 7jSovijs a substituted gloss, does not affect the 
meaning and supplies a plausible remedy for the 
seemingly objectionable repetition of 7dorps. But 
itis, think, unnecessary. The Platonic philosopher 
thinks that sensual pleasures are no pleasures. Cf. 
Philebus 44.¢ Gore xat atts tottTo airis Td éraywyov 
yorurevpa ovy Woviy civat. The difficulties in 388 E, 
359 c, 567 £, 590 p, 603 c, 615 c are too trifling for 
further debate. 439 £ woré dxotoas Te Tio TEtw TOtTY is 
certainly awkward. L. C.’s suggestion, ov mioretw 
rovrw, with changed reference of zovrw, equally so. 
533 £6 av povov SynAot zpds Thy ef cadynreia 6 A€yer 
év wy is impossible, and the ingenuity is wasted 
that is spent upon it in the commentary to this 
result : ‘An expression which may indicate with a 
clearness proportioned to the mental condition that 
of which it speaks as existing in the mind.’ All we 
want is the thought of Charmides 163 p dijAov dé 
povoy éf 6 ze dv dépys totvopa Ore dv A€yys, and that 
is given by the only tolerable text yet proposed, 
that of Hermann: dAN 5 dy pdvov dyAoi mpos tiv EEw 
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cadijverav & Aéyer év Yux7 (dpxéves), which is ignored 
by our editors and which is indeed too remote from 
the mss. to be susceptible of proof. In 5628 the 
unwarranted trépzAovtos, which B. J. defends more 
suo, may be emended by deleting izep or by L. C.’s 
plausible suggestion, wov wAotros. In 568 vp L. C.’s 
suggestion, TwAovpévwr, is as easy a way as any of 
securing the required meaning which grammar 
forbids us to extract from drodopevev. 

“ Of the 29 passages in which the present text 
relies on conjectures by various hands, none affects 
the sense except possibly the obvious raotv for zacww 
(494 B and 431 c), Schneider’s palmary kai éripa 
padurra for cai ete pddurta, 554 B, Graser’s ri 
olwpefa, 581 p, Vermehren’s yaipwr cat dvoyepaivor, 
which restores concinnity in 401 5, and L. C.’s da 
zov bis, 440 c, for da 75, an emendation which was 
pencilled on the margin of my Teubner text some 
years ago. The others restore a paragogic v or a 
dropped dv or an iota subscript, or smooth out an 
anacoluthon. Professor Campbcll himself suggests 
some fifteen emendations in addition to the one 
admitted to the text (vol. ii. p. 123); three or four 
of these have already been considered. Of the 
others the most important are the (in the context) 
cacophonous d&iws, 496 a, for d£.ov which is better 
omitted altogether, with Hermann ; éyyvs te te(vwy 
Tov Tov opatos for efvat, 518 p, which is clever 
and would commend itself but for a lingering doubt 
whether the phrase had not a half-humorous sug- 
gestion in Plato’s usage; and 7 otx (ste gq)... 
ddAoiav te [Stallb. for tot] qfujres, 5004. It is 
unnecessary to follow Professor Campbell in his 
recension of the superfluous emendations of Cobet, 
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Madvig and others not admitted into the text. The 
man who prints an emendation that is not required 
but is merely possible Greek in the context is a 
thief of our time and should be suppressed by a 
conspiracy of silence. I could wish, however, that 
our editors had followed Hermann in admitting 
Nagelsbach’s érz dSuvapia, supported bya quotation 
from Iamblichus, for é ddvvapfa in 532 B- Cc. er 
advvapia BXrérev ‘to look powerlessly,’ i.e. ‘to be 
without the power to see, as our editors construe, 
after Schneider, makes large demands on our faith 
in the flexibility of Greek idiom, and Stallbaum’s 
‘bei dem Unvermégen zu sehen’ is not much 
better. Moreover, the éz: adds a touch that is 
needed; cf. 516 a zpwrov per, ete. For the rest, 
all this matter, with much besides, is conscientiously 
repeated in the commentary, though exhaustiveness 
is after all not attained, and many useful readings 
recorded in Stallbaum or Hermann are ignored. Pl 
have noted the following points, which might (without 
much profit) be indefinitely added to. In 3325 no 
notice is taken of the plausible mporohepetv approv ed 
by Ast and Stephanus. In 365 B éay pay wai Sox, 
which has sufficient ms. authority, i is better than éav 
kat pi) doko. The thought is: ‘1 shall profit nothing 
from being just (even) if I seem the opposite.’ 
What our editors mean by saying that éay xat pi) 
Sox is more idiomatic I cannot guess. In 365, 
kat (ovd’ Jowett and Campbell) yyiv pednréov rod 
AavOavery, I think the consensus of the ss. could be 
defended, despite the necessity for a negative that 
nearly all editors have felt here. The argument of the 
entire passage would run: There exist (1) political 
clubs ért 76 Aav@dvew, and (2) teachers of persuasion 
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who will enable us to evade punishment if detected. 
But, you will say, we cannot (1) elude or (2) constrain 
the gods. The answer is (transferring the question 
to the higher sphere), as for gods, perhaps (1) they 
do not exist or are careless of mankind, or (2) can 
be persuaded or bought off by prayers and cere- 
monies. Accordingly, we must either (1) try to 
escape detection, as on the previous supposition, 
before the gods were introduced into the argument, 
or (2) invoke priests and hierophants as in the former 
case teachers of the art of persuasion. The logic of 
Kal ijpiv pednréov Tov AavOaverv is loose, but it is quite 
as good as that of ef pi) eioiv as an answer to Geots 
ovre AavOdvew dvvardy, and it is not absolutely neces- 
sary to read ot6, o'kovv ti or dpeAnréov. The kat 
of «ai suiv indicates an illogical but perfectly natural 
antithesis between ‘us’ on the present supposition 
and the members of the political clubs above. In 
378 p our editors follow Baiter in punctuating after 
ypavot. The antithesis thus secured between vaidia 
avs and zperBurépow yeyvopevors (an yevopévors ?) 
favours this. The awkwardness of the four times 
repeated ambiguous «ai, and the difficulty of the 
dative with Aoyoroeiy and the emphasis thus lost of 
the triplet cai yépovot kal ypavol Kat tperBurépors 
ytyopevos, are against it. 897, L. ©. accepts 
Madvig’s (Schneider’s ?) pupajretas for Sinyjoerat, 
adversante B. J., but deyyjocetas seems to be favoured 
by the balance of the sentence: wdvra te paddov 
Sunyioerar Kol... otjrerar Gote wavTa erryerpyoes 
ppt Bar. 442 coodoy S€ ye exeivy TH TpiKPa péper 
Tt) 6 Hye 7 ev attG cal tatra mapiyyedAev exov 
ad xd«eivo, ete. Our editors seem to fee] no difficulty 
in the 7G 6, ete., nor do they note the omission of 
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7o by Par. K and Mon. A simple remedy would be 
to omit the 7¢ before 6 and insert it after zapyjy- 
yeAAev, reading ro éxev. In 451 a-B, in reading Gove 
et (for 08) xe wapapvdei, our editors, here as elsewhere, 
over-estimate the possibilities of Socratic irony. 
500 a. In arguing against the repetition of éAAoéar in 
a different sense, 499 £-500 a, our editors should not 
have ignored the reading of M, dA.’ ofay (recorded, 
it is true, in the footnotes to the text), which, with 
the pointing and interrogation marks of Hermann, 
yields a much more vivacious and idiomatic text than - 
that adopted here. Moreover, dAAd daoxpiveiobac 
fits the defiant oix ad Soxei above much better if 
taken in the sense ‘ contradict us’ than in the sense 
‘change their reply.’ In 521c Hermann’s oica 
éxdvobos (after Iamblichus) is the only readable idio- 
matic text here. Only desperate ingenuity can con- 
strue the others. In 606c the text or footnotes 
should indicate Hermann’s 6% (for 6), which the 
commentary rightly prefers.” 

These observations are not intended as a renewal 
of Jowett’s attack on text criticism or an illiberal 
disparagement of an indispensable technique. They 
merely explain why it was not thought necessary to 
waste the limited space of this edition by reprinting 
information which would interest a half dozen 
specialists at the most and which they know where to 
find in more detail than could possibly be given here. 


The Republic has been endlessly edited, commented, 
summarized, and paraphrased (cf. supra, p. vii). The 
chief editions are enumeratedin Ueberweg-Praechter, 
Die Philosophie des Altertums, 12th ed., Berlin (1926), 
pp. 190 ff. Schneidewin’s edition is curt, critical, and 
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sagacious. Stallbaum’s Latin commentary is still 
useful for idioms and parallel passages. The two 
most helpful editions are English. The great three- 
volume work of Jowett and Campbell was critically 
reviewed by me in 4.J.P. vol. xvi. pp. 223 ff., and 
from another point of view in the New York Nation, 
vol. xi. (1895) pp. 82-84. Adam’s painstaking and 
faithful commentary does not supersede, but in- 
dispensably supplements, Jowett and Campbell’s. 
Apelt’s German translation is, with a few exceptions, 

. substantially correct, and the appended notes supply 
most of the information which the ordinary reader 
needs. 

The history of the Platonic text is most amply set 
forth in the excellent and readable book of Alline 
(Histoire du texte de Platon, par Henri Alline, Paris, 
1915). Other general discussions of the text and its 
history are: H. Usener, Unser Platontext (Kleine 
Schriften, vol. ii. pp. 104-162) ; M. Schanz, Studien zur 
Geschichte des platonischen Textes, Wirzburg, 1874; 
Wohlrab, “ Die Platon-Handschriften und ihre gegen- 
seitigen Bezichungen,”’ Jahrbiicher fiir klassische Philo- 
logie, Suppl. 15 (1887), pp. 641-728. Cf. further 
Ueberweg-Pracchter, vol. i., appendix pp. 67 ff. The 
manuscripts of Plato are enumerated end described 
by Jowett and Campbell, vol. ii. pp. 67-131, Essay 
I. “ Onthe Text of this Edition of Plato’s Republic” ; 
less fully by Adam, who did not live to write a pro- 
posed introductory volume supplementing his com- 
mentary (The Republic of Plato, vol. i. pp. xiii-xvi) ; 
and, sufficiently for the ordinary student, by Maurice 
Croiset in the Budé Plato, vol. i. pp. 14-18. 

The best manuscript is thought to be Parisinus 
graecus 1807 (ninth century), generally designated 
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have lost my voice.* But as it is, at the very moment 
when he began to be exasperated by the course 
of the argument I glanced at him first, so that I 
became capable of answering him and said with a 
slight tremor : ‘‘ Thrasymachus, don’t be harsh? with 
us. If I and my friend have made mistakes in the 
consideration of the question, rest assured that it is 
unwillingly that we err. For you surely must not 
suppose that while* if our quest were for gold? we 
would never willingly truckle to one another and 
make concessions in the search and so spoil our 
chances of finding it, yet that when we are searching 
for justice, a thing more precious than much fine 
gold, we should then be so foolish as to give way to 
one another and not rather do our serious best to 
have it discovered. You surely must not suppose 
that, my friend. But you see it is our lack of ability 
that is at fault. It is pity then that we should far 
more reasonably receive from clever fellows like 
you than severity.” 

XI. And he on hearing this gave a great guffaw and 
laughed sardonically and said, ‘‘ Ye gods! here we 
have the well-known irony ° of Socrates, and I knew 
it and predicted that when it came to replying you 
would refuse and dissemble and do anything rather 
than answer any question that anyone asked you.” 
“That's because you are wise, Thrasymachus, and 
so you knew very well that if you asked a man how 
many are twelve, and in putting the question warned 
him: don’t you be telling me, fellow, that twelve 


589 £, 600 c-p, Crito 46, Laws 617 c, 931 c, Protag. 325 B-c, 
Phaedo 68 a, Thompson on Meno 91 F. 
4 OF, Heracieiis fr. 22 Diels, and Ruskin, King’s Treasuries 
“The physical type of wisdom, gold,” Psalms xix. 10. 

© Cf. Symp. 2168, and Gomperz, Greek Thinkers iii, p. 277. 
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pd Gti tpls rértapa py’ Gru éEdnis Sdo pnd’ 
Ort TeTpaxus Tpia* ws ouK dmodefopat _70u, éar 
Tovabra prvapiis: dirov, olua, col Av ore ovdels 
dzroKpwotro TH ovTW mvbavowever. av el got 
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dé mabetv. “Hdds yap ef, edn: d\Aa mpos TH 
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prot yévyntas, elmov. A’ Eom, ebn 6 Tradcwr' 





2 In ‘*Ameriean,” “nerve.” Socrates’ statement that 
the waéety “due him” is wade (gratis) affects Thrasy- 
machus as the diecasts were affected by the proposal in the 
Apology that his punishment should be—to dine at the City 
Hall. The pun on the legal formula ec:iid be rerotel; 
rendered: ‘In addition to the recovery of your wits, you 
niust pay a fine.” Plato constantly harps on the taking 
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is twice six or three times four or six times two 
or four times three, for I won’t accept any such ’ 
drivel as that from you as an answer—it was obvious 
I fancy to you that no one could give an answer to: 
a question framed in that fashion. Suppose he had 
said to you, ‘ Thrasymachus, what do you mean? 
Am I not to give any of the prohibited answers, not 
even, do you mean to say, if the thing really is one 
of these, but must I say something different from 
the truth, or what do you mean?’ What would 
have been your answer to him?” “ Humph!” 
said he, ‘‘ how very like the two cases are!” ‘‘ There 
is nothing to prevent,”’ said 1; ‘“‘ yet even granted 
that they are not alike, yet if it appears to the 
person asked the question that they are alike, do 
you suppose that he will any the less answer what 
appears to him, whether we forbid him or whether 
we don’t?” “Is that, then,” said he, ‘ what you 
are going todo? Are you going to give one of the 
forbidden answers? ”’ “‘ I shouldn’t be surprised,” 
I said, “if on reflection that would be my view.” 
““What then,” he said, “if I show you another 
answer about justice differing from all these, a better 
one—what penalty do you think you deserve?” 
“Why, what else,” said I, “than that which it 
befits anyone who is ignorant to suffer? It befits 
him, I presume, to learn from the one who does 
know. That then is what I propose that I should 
suffer.” “I like your simplicity,” ? said h but 
in addition to ‘learning’ you must pay a > of 
money.” “ Well, I will when I have got it,” 1 id. 
“Tt is there,” said Glaucon: “if money is all tat 


of pay by the Sophists, but Thrasymachus is trying to 
jest,-too. 
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. * Grudging. ” Cf. Laches 200 8. > OF. Cratyl. 391». 
© Socrates’ poverty (A pol. 38 a-B) was denied by some later 
writers who disliked to have him classed with the Cynics. 
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stands in the way, Thrasymachus, go on with your 
speech. We will all contribute for Socrates.” “ Oh 
yes, of course,’ said he, “so that Socrates may 
contrive, as he always does, to evade answering 
} himself but may cross-examine the other man and 
refute his replies.” ‘* Why, how,” I said, ‘‘ my dear 
fellow, could anybody answer if ‘th the first’ place 
he did not know and did not even profess to know, 
and secondly even if he had some notion of the 
matter, he had been told by a man of weight that 
he mustn’t give any of his suppositions as an answer ? 
Nay, it is more reasonable that you should be the 
| speaker. For you do affirm that you know and are 
able to tell. Don’t be obstinate, but do me the 
| favour to reply and don’t be chary @ of your wisdom, 
and instruct Glaucon here and the rest of us.” 

XII. When I had spoken thus Glaucon and the 
others urged him not to be obstinate. It was quite 
plain that Thrasymachus was eager to speak in order 
that he might do himself credit, since he believed that 
he had a most excellent answer to our question. 
But he demurred and pretended to make a point 
of my being the respondent. Finally he gave way 
and then said, “ Here you have the wisdom of 
Socrates, to refuse himself to teach, but go about 
and learn from others and not even pay thanks? 
therefor.” ‘‘ That I learn from others,” I said, ‘‘ you 
said truly, Thrasymachus, But in saying that I do 
not pay thanks you are mistaken. I pay as much 
as lam able. And I am able only to bestow praise. 
For money I lack.¢ But that I praise right willingly 
those who appear to speak well you will well know 
forthwith as soon as you have given your answer. 
For 4 think that you will speak well.” “ Hearken 
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¢ For this dogmatic formulation of a definition ef. 
Theaetet. 151 E. 

> To idealists law is the perfection of reason, or vod 
dcavoun, Laws Tl4a3 “her seat is the bosom of God” 
(Hooker). To the political positivist there is no justice 
outside of positive law, and “law is the command of a 
political superior to a political inferior.” ‘* Whatsoever 
any state decrees and establishes is Just for the state while 
it is in force,” Theaetet. 177. The formula “ justice is the 
advantage of the superior’ means, as explained in Laws 714, 
that the ruling class legislates in its own interest, that is, 
to keep itself in power. This interpretation is here drawn 
out of Thrasymachus by Socrates’ affected misapprehen- 
sions (cf. further Pascal, Pensées iv. 4, **la commodité du 
souverain.”’ Leibniz approves Thrasymachus’ s definition: 
«justum potentiori utile . . . nam Deus ceteris potentior !”’). 

© The unwholesomeness of this diet for the ordinary man 
proves nothing for Plato’s alleged vegetarianism. The 
Athenians ate but little meat, 
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and hear then,” said he. “I affirm that the just 
is nothing else than? the advantage of the stronger.? 
Well, why don’t you applaud? Nay, you'll do any- 
thing but that.” ‘‘ Provided only I first understand 
your meaning,” said I; “ for I don’t yet apprehend 
it. The advantage of the stronger is what you affirm 
the just to be. But what in the world do you mean 
by this? I presume you don’t intend to affirm this, 
that if Polydamas the pancratiast is stronger than 
we are and the flesh of beeves* is advantageous for 
him, for his body, this viand is also for us who are 
weaker than he both advantageous and just.” ‘‘ You 
are a buffoon,? Socrates, and take my statement ¢ in 
the most detrimental sense.”’ “* Not at all, my dear 
fellow,” said I; ‘I only want you to make your 
meaning plainer.’’* ‘* Don’t you know then,” said 
he, “that some cities are governed by tyrants, in 
others democracy rules, in others aristocracy ?”’9 
** Assuredly.” “‘ And is not this the thing that is 


4 The Greek is stronger—a beastly cad. A common term 
of abuse inthe orators. Cf. Aristoph. Frogs 465, Theophrast. 
Char. xvii. (Jebb). 

* Cf. 392 c, 3948, 424c, Meno 78c, Euthydem. 295 ¢, 
Gorg. 451 a d«aiws irokauSdves, “‘ you take my meaning 
fairly.” For complaints of unfair argument cf, 340 v, Charm. 
166 c, Meno 80 a, Theaetet. 167 ©, Gorg. 461 B-c, 482 EF. 

4 This is the point. Thrasymachus is represented as 
challenging assent before explaining his meaning, and 
Socrates forces him to be more explicit by jocosely putting 
a perverse interpretation on his words. Similarly in Gorg, 
451 £, 453 B, 489 p, 490 c, Lawes 714c. To the misunder- 
standing of such dramatic passages is due the impression 
of hasty readers that Plato is a sophist. 

* These three forms of government are mentioned by 
Pindar, Pyth. ii. 86, Aeschin. In Ctes.6. See 445 0, Whib- 
ley, Greek Oligarchies, and Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 62. 
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4 xparet with emphasis to suggest xpeirrwy, Cf. Menex, 
238 p, Xen. Mem.i. 2.43. Platonic dialectic proceeds by 
minute steps and linked synonyms. Cf. 333 a, 339 a, 342 ¢, 
346 a, 353 E, 354 a-n, 369 c, 370 a-B, 379 B, 380-381, 394 B, 
400 c, 402 p, 412 p, 433-434, 486, 585 c, Meno 77 B, Lysis 
215 8, where L. & S. miss the point. 

» On this view justice is simply 76 véuipor (Xen. Mem, iv. 
4.12; ef. Gorg. 504 v). ‘This is the doctrine of the Old 
Oligarch,” [Xen.] Rep. Ath, 2. Against this conception of 
class domination as political justice, Plato (Laws 713 tf.) and 
Aristotle (Pol. iii. 7) protest. Cf Arnold, Culture and Anarchy. 
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strong and has the mastery? in each—the ruling 
party?” “‘ Certainly.’ ‘“ And each form of govern- 
ment enacts the laws with a view tq its own advantage, 
a democracy democratic laws and tyranny autocratic 
and the others likewise, and by so legislating they . 
proclaim that the just for their subjects is that which | 
is for their—the rulers’—advantage and the man | 
who deviates > from this law they chastise as a law- 
breaker and a wrongdoer. This, then, my good sir, 
is what I understand as the identical principle of 
justice that obtains in all states—the advantage 
of the established government. This I presume 
you will admit holds power and is stroug, so that, 
if one reasons rightly, it works out that the just is | 
the same thing everywhere.’ the advantage of the } 
stronger.” “‘ Now,” said I, “I have learned your ! 
meaning, but whether it is true or not I have to try 
to learn. The advantageous, then, is also your 
reply, Thrasymachus, to the question, what is the 
just—though you forbade me to give that answer. 
But you add thereto that of the stronger.” “A 
trifling addition? perhaps you think it,” he said. 
“It is not yet clear © whether it is a big one either: 
but that we must inquire whether what you say is 
true, is clear. For since I too admit that the just 


chap. ii.: ‘We only conceive of the State as something 
equivalent to the class in occupation of the executive govern- 
ment” etc. 

¢ Thrasymachus makes it plain that he, unlike Meno (71 £), 
Euthyphro (5 ff.), Laches (191 £), Hippias (Hipp. Maj. 286 ff.), 
and even Theaetetus (146 c-p) at first, understands the nature 
of a definition, 

4 Cf. Laches 182 c. 

* For the teasing or challenging repetition cf. 394 8, 470 
B-c, 87 £, 493 a, 500 B, 505 D, S148, 517 c, 523 a, 527, 
Lysis 203 8, Soph. O.T. 327. 
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* For Plato’s so-called utilitarianism or eudaemonism see 
4573, Unity of Plato’s Thought, pp. 21-22, Gomperz, ti. 
p. 262. He would have nearly accepted Bentham’s state- 
ment that while the proper end of government is the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number, the actual end of every 
government js the greatest happiness of the governors. Cf. 
Leslie Stephen, English Utilitarianism, i. p. 282, ii. p. 89. 

> This profession of ignorance may have been a trait of 
the real Socrates, but in Plato it is a dramatic device for the 
evolution of the argument. 

¢ ‘The argument turns on the opposition between the real 
(i.e. ideal) and the mistakenly supposed interest of the 
rulers. See on 334 ¢. 
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is something that is of advantage *—but you are for 
making an addition and affirm it to be the advantage 
of the stronger, while I don’t profess to know,” we 
must pursue the inquiry. “ Inquire away,” he said. 

XIII. “I will do so,” said I.“ Tell me, then; you 
affirm also, do you not, that obedience to rulers is 
just?” “Ido.” ‘ May I ask whether the rulers in 
the various states are infallible ¢ or capable sometimes 
of error?’’ “Surely,” he said, ‘“ they are liable to 
err.” “Then in their attempts at legislation they 
enact some laws rightly and some not rightly, do 
they not?”’ “So I suppose.’ ‘‘ And by rightly 
we are to understand for their advantage, and by 
wrongly to their disadvantage ? Do you mean that 
or not?” “That.” “ But whatever they enact? 
must be performed by their subjects and is justice ? ” 
“Of course.” “Then on your theory it is just not 
only to do what is the advantage of the stronger but 
also the opposite, what is not to his advantage.” 
“ What’s that you're saying ?¢” hereplied. ‘ What 
you yourself are saying,’ I think. Let us consider 
it more closely. Have we not agreed that the rulers 
in giving orders to the ruled sometimes mistake their 
own advantage, and that whatever the rulers enjoin 
it is just for the subjects to perform? Was not that 


@ Cf, supra 338 and Theaetet. 177 v. 

* Ti Aéyers av; is rude. See Blaydes on Aristoph. Clouds 
1174. The suspicion that he is being refuted makes Thrasy- 
machus rude again. But cf. Euthydem. 290 x. 

’ Cf. Berkeley, Divine Visual Language, 13: ‘The con- 
clusions are yours as much as mine, for you were led to 
them by your own concessions,” See on 334 p, Ale, I. 112- 
113. On a misunderstanding of this passage and 344 F, 
Herbert Spencer (Data of Ethics, § 19) bases the statement 
that Plato (and Aristotle), like Hobbes, made state enact- 
meuts the source of right and wrong. 
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Socrates is himself a little rude. 
Cf. Gorgias 495 p. 
Cf. Laches 215 ©, Phaedo 62 x. 
lt is familiar Socratic doctrine that the only witness 
needed in argument is the admission of your opponent. Cf. 
Gorg. 472 a-z. 

© ra Kehevoueva moeivy is a term of praise for obedience to 
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admitted?’ ‘I think it was,” he replied. “* Then 
you will have to think,? I said, that to do what is dis- 
advantageous to the rulers and the stronger has been 
admitted by you to be just in the case when the 
rulers unwittingly enjoin what is bad for themselves, 
while you affirm that it is just for the others to do 
what they enjoined. In that way does not this con- 
clusion inevitably follow, my most sapient ® Thrasy- 
machus, that it is just to do the very opposite ¢ of what 
you say? For it is in that case surely the dis- 
advantage of the stronger or superior that the 
inferior are commanded to perform.” “Yes, by Zeus, 
Socrates,” said Polemarchus, “ nothing could be 
more conclusive.” ‘“ Of course,” said Cleitophon, 
breaking in, ‘if you are his witness.” ? “ What need 
is there of a witness?”’ Polemarchus said. “ Thrasy- 
machus himself admits that the rulers sometimes 
enjoin what is evil for themselves and yet says that 
it is just for the subjects to do this.” “‘ That, 
Polemarchus, is because Thrasymachus laid it down 
that it is just to obey the orders¢ of the rulers.” 
“Yes, Cleitophon, but he also took the position 
that the advantage of the stronger is just. And 
after these two assumptions he again admitted that 
the stronger sometimes bid the inferior and their 
subjects do what is to the disadvantage of the rulers. 
And from these admissions the just would no more 
be the advantage of the stronger than the contrary.” 
“ O well,” said Cleitophon. “ by the advantage of the 
superior he meant what the superior supposed to be 


lawful authority, and of disdain for a people or state that 
takes orders from another. Cleitophon does not apprehend 
the argument and, thinking only of the last clause, reaffirms 
the definition in the form “it is just to do what rulers bid.” 
Polemarchus retorts: ** And (I was right.) for he (also). ..” 
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dixatov tobro érifero. AXA’ ody ovrws, 49° és 
6 TloAdpapxos, edéyero. Oder, Fv 8 eyad, d 
HoAcuapxe, Sagéper, dav ei viv otrw déye 
pacvpaxos, odrws adrob drodexapueba, 

XIV. Kai por efzé, & Opacdpaye: todro Fv 6 
eBovrAov Aéyew 76 Sixaov, 7d TO ee fup.- 
dépov dSoxoby elvas TO Kpeittom, dv Te Evudepy 
edv Te xj; ovTw oe Papev Adyew; “Hevora y’, 
épy aAAd Kpeiztw pe octet Kadetv tov e€apapta- 
vorra, drav eSapaprary ; "Eywye, €lzov, Bunv 
Ge Toito Aévew, ore Tous dpxovras wpordyers odK 
ikon thie elvat, aAAd Tt Kal eSapaprdvew, 

Lucopdvrns yap i, ebm, @ Laixpares, év Tots 
Adyous: énel adtixa tarpov KaAeis ad Tov eapap- 
TavovTa TmEpt TOs KdvovTas Kat’ adTo TodTO 6 
eLapapraver; 7 Aoyeorendy, és av é&p Aoyong 
dpapravn, TOTE drav duapravyn, Kara ravrny TI 
dpapriay ; GAN’, olpat, Aeyopev TH phate ovTws, 
ort 6 latpos ebijapre Kal 6 oyoris eEnuapre 
Kal 6 Ypappariarys: TO 5, oluat, € éxaaTos Todt, 
xaQ’ daov tob7’ eorw 6 mpocayopevouev avrdv, 
ovdémoTe duapraver wore Kara Tov adKpiBH Adyov, 
éver07) Kal od axpiBodroyet, ovdets THY SyuLOUpyav 

4 Socrates always allows his interlocutors to amend their 
statements. Cf. Gorg. 491 B, 499 B, Protag. 349 c, Xen. Mem. 
Mt einen rejects the aid of an interpretation which 
Socrates would apply not only to the politician’s misealcula- 
tions but to his total misapprehension of his true ideal 
interests. He resorts to the subtlety that the ruler gua ruler 
is infallible, which Socrates meets by the fair retort that the 


ruler qua ruler, the artist gua artist has no “sinister” or 
selfish interest but cares only for the work. If we are to 
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for his advantage. Thiswas what the inferior had todo, 
and that this is the just was his position.”’ ‘* Thatisn’t 
what he said,” replied Polemarchus. ‘‘ Never mind, 
Polemarchus,” said I, ‘‘but if that is Thrasymachus’s 
resent meaning, let us takeit from him “in that sense. 
“XIV. So tell me, Thrasymachus. was this what 
you intended to say, that the just is the advantage 
of the superior as it appears to the superior whether 
it really is or not? Are we to say this was your 
meaning?” “Not in the least,” he said ;* “do you 
suppose that I call one who is in error a superior when 
he errs?”’ “I certainly did suppose that you meant 
that,” I replied, “ when you agreed that rulers are 
not infallible but sometimes make mistakes.” ‘‘ That 
is because you argue like a pettifogger, Socrates. 
Why, to take the nearest example, do you call one 
who is mistaken about the sick a physician in respect 
of his mistake or one who goes wrong in a calculation 
a calculator when he goes wrong and in respect of 
.this error? Yet that is what we say literally—we 
say that the physician¢ erred and the calculator and 
the schoolmaster. But the truth, I take it, is, that 
each of these in so far as he is that which we 
entitle him never errs; so that, speaking precisely, 
since you are such a stickler for precision,? no crafts- 


substitute an abstraction or an ideal for the concrete man 
we must do so consistently. Cf. modern debates about the 
“economic man.” 

© For the idea cf. Rousseau's Emile, i: “On me dira... que 
les fautes sont du médecin, mais que la médicine en elle-méme 
est infaillible. A la bonne heure: mais qu’elle vienne donc sans 
le médecin.”” Lucian, De Parasite 54,parodies this reasoning. 

@ For the invidious associations of axpi3o\oyla (1) in money 
dealings, (2) in argument, cf. Aristot. Met. 995 a 11, Cravy!. 
415 a, Lysias vii. 12, Antiphon B 3, Demosth. xxiii, 145, 
Timon in Diog. Laert. ii, 19. 
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dpapraver. émiAeuTou vans yap eTLOTHUNS 6 dpap- 


e 


Trav dyaprdver, év @. obk ETL Syptoupyds: wore 
Sypcoupyds a copes 7} dpxev ovdeis _ cweapraver 
Tore drav apywy a ad mas y. av etzou, OTe 6 
‘arpos, Twapre xal 6 dipxeov qpapte. Totoirov 
obv 54 cou Kal pe indraBe vov 67 drroxpivecBau 
TO Be dxptBéorarov | exeivo Tuyxdvel év, Tov 
dpxovra, al? daov dpxeov orl, py) apaprdvew, 
pa dpapravorra dé 70 aura BeAriorov Tiecbar, 
tobto € TH dpyouevyy mointéov: wate, dmep && 
apyis éAeyov, Sixacov A€yw 7d Tot Kpeitrovos 
qrovetv ouppepov. 

XV. Elev, fv 8? ey, @ Opacdpaxe: Sond oot 
avKopartev; lave pev ov, by. Oia yap pe 
e€ émBoudijs ev Tois Adyoes kaxoupyobvrd ve 
épéabat cis Hpdunv; Ed pev odv ofda, edn: xal 
oddev ye oot mAéov éorau: ore yap dy pe Ad@ots 
KaKoupyav, ovre Ha) Aabery Bidoacbae TO Ady 
Sdvato. Ovsé y’ dy emuxerpycaype, i 3 eye. 
a paxdpre. aan’ iva pay ads Hype Towobtov 
eyyevyran, Sidpioat, TOTEpens Adyeus Tov dpxovrd 
Te Kal TOV Kpéirrova, Tov os eros etre 7 TOV 
axptBet doy, ov’ viv 87 edeyes, od TO Evppépov 
KpeiTTovos évros Sikatov éorar TH irTove motety, 
Tov TD dxpiBeordre, épn, Ady dpxovra dvra. 
mpos Tatra KaKoupyel Kal ovKopdyret, et TL 
Svvacar: obdSév cov mapicae’ GAN od pn olds 7” 


1 6y probable conjecture of Benedictus: mss, 6, 





* Cf. 365 p. 
» i,e,, the one who in vulgar parlance is so; cf. 7@ phat, 
340 dD. 
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man errs. For it is when his knowledge abandons 
him that he who goes wrong goes wrong—when he 
is not acraftsman. So that no cuatismiany wise man, 
or ruler makes a mistake then when he is a ruler. 
though everybody would use the expression that 
the phy sician made a mistake and the ruler erred. 
It is in this loose way of speaking, then, that you 
must take the answer I gave you a little while ago. 
But the most precise statement is that other, that 
the ruler in so far forth as ruler does not err, and not 
erring he enacts what is best for himself, and this 
the subject must do, so that, even as I meant from ° 
the start, I say the just is to do what is for the 
advantage of the stronger.” 

XV. “So then, Thrasymachus,”’said I,“‘ my manner 
of argument seems to you pettifogging ? >” ‘Tt does,” 
he said. “ You think, do you, that it was with 
malice aforethought and trying to get the better of 
you unfairly that T asked that question : >” T don’t 
think it, I know it,” he said, “ and you won’t make 
anything by it, for you won't get the better of me 
by stealth and, failing stealth, vou are not of the force? 
to beat me in debate.’ “ Bless your soul,” said I, 
“T wouldn’t even attempt such a thing. But that 
nothing of the sort may spring up between us again, 
define in which sense you take the ruler and stronger. 
Do you mean the so-called ruler® or that ruler in 
the precise sense of whom you were just now telling 
us, and for whose advantage as being the superior 
it will be just for the inferior to act? =” © T mean 
the ruler in the very most precise sense of the word,” 
he said. “ Now bring on against this your cavils 
and your shyster’s tricks if vou are able. I ask 
no quarter. But you'll find yourself unable.” 
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hs. Oler ydp dv pe, elvov, ottw pavivet, adore 
upeiv emixerpeiy A€ovta Kai cvxodarreiv Opacd- 
payov; Nov yoov, &dy, evrexeipnoas, ovdev av 
Kat tatra. “Adnv, iv 8 ey, rv rowotrwr. ddr 
ei7é pour 6 TH axptBet Adyw iatpds, dv dpre 
édeyes, méTEpov xpypatiaTis eoTw 7 THY Kapvdv- 
twv Gepamevtis; Kal A€ye TOV 7H vTe iatpov 
évra. Tdv Kapvovrwy, éby, Oeparevtis. Ti Sé 
KuBepryitns; 6 dp0ds KuBepyynrns vavta@v dpywv 
Déorw 4 vadrns; Navrav dpywv. Oddsér, olpas, 
Totro bnodoyordov, Gti TAci ev TH vyt, 088’ earl 
KAnréos vadtns: od yap Kata 16 mAciv KuBeprijrns 
KaAcirar, aAAd Kata thy Téxvnv Kal THY TeV 
vauTa@y dpxyv. “AdnOA, ébn. Odxody éxdorw 
tovtwy éorTe Te Evudépov; Ildvu ye. OB cal 7 
téxyn, Fv 8 eye, emi todtw népuxev, emi 7H 76 
Evudépov éxdotw Cnreiv te Kal éxnopilew; *Emlt 
todtw, edn. *Ap’ odv Kal éxdorn Ta Texvev 
éott Te Evuddpov dAdo 7} 6 Te padora TeAday 
Eelvar; Il&s rotro epwrds; “Qamep, edyv eyo, 


2 A rare but obvions proverb. Cf. Schol. ad loc. and 
Aristides, Orat. Plat. ii. p. 143. 

> kai radra=idque, normally precedes (cf. 404 c, 419 E, 
etc.). But Thrasymachus is angry and the whole phrase is 
short. Commentators on Aristoph. Jasps 1184, Pregs 704, 
and Acharn. 168 allow this position, See my note in 4./.P. 
vol. xvi. p. 234. Others: “though yon failed in that too.” 

© Cf. infra 541 8, Huthyphro 11 ©, Charm. 153 pv. 

@ Plato, like Herodotus and most idiomatic and elliptical 
writers, is content if his antecedents can be fairly inferred 
from the context. Cf. 330 c roidro, 373 c, 396 B, 598 c 
rexvav, Protag. 327 c. 

* Pater, Plato and Platonism, p. 242, fancifully cites this 
for ‘‘art for art’s sake.” See Zeller, p.605. Thrasymachus 
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“Why, do you suppose,” I said. “ that Iam so mad 
as to try to beard a lion? and try the pettifogger on 
Thrasymachus?"’ ‘‘ You did try it just now,” he 
said, ‘ paltry fellow though you be.”® ‘‘ Something 
too much ® of this sort of thing,” said I. “‘ But tell 
me, your physician in the precise sense of whom you 
were just now speaking, is he a moneymaker, an 
earner of fees, ora healer of the sick ? And remember 
to speak of the physician who is really such.” “A 
healer of the sick,” he replied. ‘* And what of the 
pilot—the pilot rightly so called—is he a ruler of 
sailors or a sailor? ’’ ‘‘ A ruler of sailors.” ‘* We 
don't, I fancy, have to take into account the fact that 
he actually sails in the ship, nor is he to be de- 
nominated a sailor. For it is not in respect of his 
sailing that he is called a pilot but in respect of his 
art and his ruling of the sailors.’ “* True,” he said. 
“Then for each of them? is there not a something 
that is for his advantage?" ‘Quite so.” And 
is it not also true,” said I, “that the art naturally 
exists for this, to discover and provide for each his 
advantage?” “ Yes, for this.” ‘‘Is there, then, | 
for each of the arts any other advantage than to be 
as perfect as possible *?’’ “ What do you mean by 


does not understand what is meant by saying that the art 
(=the artist gua artist) has no interest save the perfection 
of its (his) own function. Socrates explains that the body 
by its very nature needs art to remedy its defects (Herod. 
i. 32, Lysis 217 8). But the nature of art is fulfilled in its 
service, and it has no other ends to be accomplished by 
another art and so on ad infinitum. It is idle to cavil and 
emend the text, because of the shift from the statement 
(341 p) that art has no interest save its perfection, to the 
statement that it needs nothing except to be itself (342 a-s). 
The art and the artist qua artist are ideals whose being by 
hypothesis is their perfection. 
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el pre €powo, eb eCapxet cepare elvat odpare i} 
mpoodetrai Twos, ctmoup’ a ore TavTdrage wey 
ovv mpoadetrau. Sud tadra Kal a) Texvy éorly n 
larpury voy evo, 67t G@pd €art Tovnpov 
Kat odK e€apKet abre ToLovUTW evar. rodry ou 
o7ws exmropily TA Evppépovra, émt ToUTw Trap- 
eoxevdan 7 réxyn. 7 opbas cot Sone, edny, 
av etmetv ovrw Adyeov, 7) ov; "Opbais, éon. Te 
dé 87); air % larpiky éore movnpa, oe dAAn Tus 
téxvn éo0? 6 Te mpoadetrat Twos aperis, warep 
6PBadpot owpews Kal @Ta dicofjs Kat dud Tabira en 
adtois Set Tuvds TEXVNS. THs TO Seppepoy els rabra" 
orefoperns TE wat exmroptovans® ; dpa Kat év 
airy Th TEXYD) évt Tes Tovnpia, kal det éxdorn 
Téyvyn dds TEXYTS rts airh 78 Evpdepov oKe- 
perar, Kab TH oKomoupery érépas ab Tourn, 
Kal TobT eat dmépavrov ; a abr avtH TO Evp- 
pépov onepera; } odte abrijs obre dAAns mpoc- 
detrat ent THY adTas sTovnpiay To Evpdépov 
okomely: ote yap srovnpia ovre dpapria ovdepla 
obdepeg Téyyn TapeoTw, ode TMpoorKet TEXYD 
ddMw ro Evudepov Cnrety 7p e ercelvep ob Téxvn carly, 
adry de GBhaBis Kal aKéepasds coTw 3pOi ovoa, 
éwonep dv i éxdory axpipys 6An iyrep cori; Kal 
oKdmet exelvy TO axptBet Adyw* odrws 7 dos 
exes Obres, edn, patvera. Otvx dpa, jv & 
ey, iavpixy latpixh To Evudépov oKomel TANG 
odpare. Nai, én. Ovde inmuxhy imme aad’ 
immous: obd€ dGAAn téxvn ovdenia eavTH, odde 


1 A, M. Burnet improbably reads airé rafra with FD. 
2 The future (q) is better than the present (AL1Z), 
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that question?” “‘ Just as if,” I said, “ you should 
ask me whether it is enough for the body to be the 
body or whether it stands in need of something else, 
I would reply, ‘By all means it stands in need. 
That is the reason why the art of medicine has now 
been invented, because the body is defective and 
such defect is unsatisfactory. To provide for this, 
then, what is advantageous, that is the end for which 
the art was devised.’ Do you think that would be 
a correct answer, or not?” “Correct,” he said. 
“But how about this? Is the medical art itself 
defective or faulty, or has any other art any need of 
some virtue, quality, or excellence—as the eyes of 
vision, the ears of hearing, and for this reason is 
there need of some art over them that will consider 
and provide what is advantageous for these very 
ends—does there exist in the art itself some defect 
and does each art require another art to consider its 
advantage and is there need of still another for the 
considering art and so on ad hast or will the art 
look out for its own advantage? Or is it a fact that 
it needs neither itself nor another art to consider its 
advantage and provide against its deficiency? For 
there is no defect or error at all that dwells in any 
art. Nor does it befit an art to seek the advantage 
of anything else than that of its object. But the art 
itself is free from all harm and admixture of evil, and 
is right so long as each art is precisely and entirely 
that which it is. And consider the matter in that 
‘precise ’ way of speaking. Is it so or not?” “It 
appears to be so,” he said. ‘‘ Then medicine,” said I, 
“does not consider the advantage of medicine but of 
the body?’ ‘“‘ Yes.’ “‘ Nor horsemanship of horse- 
manship but of horses, nor does any other art look out 
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yap mpoodetrat, adr’ éxetvw 08 Tex €aTiv, 
Paiverar, én, ovrws. "AMG pay, é Opacvpaxe, 
dpxouat ye at réxvat Kat Kpatodow éxeivov, obreép 
etou Téxvar. Luveydpyaev evraiba, Kat pada poyts. 
OdK dpa emaryun ye oddepia, TO Tob Kpelrrovos 
Evpdépov oxoret 08d émurdrret, aia 76 Tob 
YTToves TE Kat dpxopevou b76 éauris. | Buv- 
wpohdynce pev Kal Tatra TeAcuTOy, émexetpet de 
epi aura pdxeaas: erred) bé pordynoe, 
“AAo Te ody, ay id eye, ovd€ latpds otdels, Kal? 
daov tarpos, 70 7@ tarpg Eupdépov oxoTel odd" 
emutarret, adArAd 7d TH KApVOVTL 5 copoddyyrat 
yap 6 dxpiBys ¢ tarpos copdray elvar dpywy add’ 
od Xpnpariarys. H ody Cpordynrar Euvédn. 
Odxodr Kal 6 xuBepviirns 6 axpiBis vauTav elva 
dpyoov GAN od varys; ‘Qpodrdsynrat. Ode cpa. 
& ye towtros KuBepvirns te Kal dipyeov TO TO 
uBepynry Euppépov oneperat TE Kal mpoordéet, 
aAAd. TO TD vairn TE Kat dpxopeve. Euvédnoe 
poyts. Odxodv, qv 8 eyes, @ Opacipaxe, ove” 
dos ovdets év ovdemid dpyf, Kab? dcov dipxeov 
corti, TO att@ Evupdépov cxone? odd emirdrres, 
aAAd 76 7H apyopevp Kal @ dv adros Sypovpy7h, 
kat mpos exeivo Bier kal 70 éxetvay Evpdépov 
Kal mpémov, kat Adyes & Ayer Kal wovel A moved 
dmavra. 


343 XVI. ’Emed) obv evraiba juev tobi Adyou Kal 





* The next step is the identification of (true) politics with 
the disinterested arts which also rule and are the stronger. 
Cf. Xen. Mem. iii. 9.11. ye emphasizes the argumentative 
implication of dpxovs. to which Thrasymachus assents 
reluctantly ; and Socrates develops and repeats the thought 
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for itself—for it has no need—but for that of which 
it is the art.” “So it seems,” he replied. ‘‘ But 
surely,? Thrasymachus, the arts do hold rule and are 
stronger than that of which they are the arts.” He 
conceded this but it went very hard. “Then no 
art. considérs or enjoins? the advantage of the stronger 
but-every-art that of the weaker-which is ruled by it.” 
This too he was finally brought to admit though he 
tried to contest it. But when he had agreed—*“ Can we 
deny, then,” said I, “ that neither does any physician 
in so far as he is a physician seek or enjoin the 
advantage of the physician but that of the patient 7 
For we have agreed that the physician, ‘ precisely ’ 
speaking, is a ruler and governor of bodies and not 
a money-maker. Did we agree on that?” He 
assented. ‘And so the ‘precise’ pilot is a ruler of 
sailors, not a sailor?’ That was admitted. “ Then 
that sort of a pilot and ruler will not consider and 
enjoin the advantage of the pilot but that of the sailor 
whose ruler he is.” He assented reluctantly. “Then,” 
said I, “ Thrasymachus, neither does anyone in any 
office.of rule in-so far as he is a ruler consider and 
enjoin his own advantage but that of the one-whom 
he-rules and for whom he exercises his eraft,-and he 
keeps his: eyes fixed on that and on what is advan- 
sao and suitable to that in all that he says and 

oes.” 

XVI. When we had come to this point in the dis- 


for half a page. Art is virtually science, as contrasted with 
empiric rule of thumb, and Thrasymachus'’s infallible rulers 
are of course scientific. ‘ Ruler” is added lest we forget the 
analogy between political rule and that of the arts. Cf. 
Newman, Introd. Aristot. Pol. 944, Laws 875 c. 

> It is not content with theoretic knowledge, but like other 
arts gives orders to achieve results. Cf. Politicus 260 a, c. 
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mdou Katadavés iv, dT 6 TOD Sixaiov Adyos els 
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tobvartioy mepiccoTyKel, 6 Opacvpayos dv7t tod 
> t 4] EF? z Wy io >» , 4 8 
avoxpivesbar, Eimé pou, éby, & Xwxpares, ti7Oy 
co. éoTw; Ti dé; Fv 8 eye od droxpivecPat 
a lod nn a 2 a a t ” 
xpi wadMov 7 tovadra épwrdv; “Or roi ce, ébn, 
~ a / 
Kopul@vra teplopad Kat odK dmopvrrer Seduevor, 
ds ye adrH oddé mpdBata oddé Toyseva yeyvwboKets. 
oe 4 f , age 3 > a oe Ww AY 
Ore 81) ti pardtora; iv 8 eyw “Ore olew rods 
~ aN X 
B wowpévas 7) Tods Bovxddous 76 TOV mpoBatwv 7 To 
~ ~ al A 
t&v Body dyabov oKxomety Kat maxytve atrtovs 
1 , hy ” Z n s la’ 
Kat Geparevety mpds dAdo te PA€movras 7 TO THY 
ScomoTav ayaboy Kal Td adtav: Kal 51) Kal Tovs 
ev tals méAcow dpyovtas, of ws dAnOds apyovow, 
GAws tws Hyet S:avoetobar mpds Tods apxopévous 
a oe wv * 2 a ‘ ” 
q Worrep dv tis mpds mpdBara SiaTeBein, Kai dAdo 
Tt axorrely adtods dua vuKTos Kal Huepas 7 TobTO 
oe ? 7 » , * a , > t 
C dev adrot ddedAjoovta. Kal odtw moppw ef rept 


@ Thrasymachus first vents his irritation by calling 
Socrates a snivelling innocent, and then, like Protagoras 
(Protag. 334), when pressed by Socrates’ dialectic makes a 
speech. Ile abandons the abstract (ideal) ruler, whom he 
assuined to be infallible and Socrates proved to be dis- 
interested, for the actual ruler or shepherd of the people, 
who tends the flock only that he may shear it. All political 
experience and the career of successful tyrants, whom all 
men count happy, he thinks confirms this view, which is 
that of Callicles in the Gorgias. Justice is another’s good 
which only the naive and “innocent” pursue. It is better 
to inflict than to suffer wrong. The main problem of the 
Republic is clearly indicated, but we are not yet ready to 
debate it seriously. 

> xopufavra L. & S., also g.v. xdpvga. Lucian, Leviphanes 
18, treats the expression as an affectation, but elsewhere 
employs it. The philosophers used this and similar terms 
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cussion and it was apparent to everybody that his 
formula of justice had suffered a reversal of form, 
Thrasymachus, instead of replying,* said, ‘‘ Tell me, 


Socrates, have you got a nurse?” “‘ What do you 
mean?” said I. “‘ Why didn’t you answer me 
instead of asking such a question?’’ ‘‘ Because,” he 


said, ‘she lets her little ‘ snotty’ run about drivel- 
ling® and doesn’t wipe your face clean, though you 
need it badly, if she can’t get you to know® the 
difference between the shepherd and the sheep.” 
“And what, pray, makes you think that?” 
said I. ‘‘ Because you think that the shepherds 
and the neat-herds are considering the good of 
the sheep and the cattle and fatten and tend 
them with anything else in view than the good of 
their masters and themselves ; and by the same token 
you seem to suppose that the rulers in our cities, I 
mean the real rulers,? differ at all in their thoughts 
of the governed from a man’s attitude towards his 
sheep ¢ or that they think of anything else night and 
day than thé sources of their own profit. And you 


(1) of stupidity, (2) as a type of the minor ills of the flesh. 
Horace, Sat. i. 4. 8, ii, 2. 76, Epictet. i. 6. 30 GAN’ ai pitae 
pov péovct. 

* Literally, ‘if you don’t know for her.” For the ethical 
dative cf. Shakes. Taming of the Shrew, 1. ii. 8 ‘Knock me 
here soundly.”” Not to know the shepherd from the sheep 
seems to be proverbial. ‘Shepherd of the people,” like 
“*survival of the fittest,” may be used to prove anything in 
ethics and politics. Cf. Newman, Introd. Aristot. Pol. p. 
431, Xen. Mem. iii, 2. 1, Sueton. Vit. Tib. 32, and my note 
in Class. Phil. vol. i. p. 298. 

@ Thrasymachus’s real rulers are the bosses and tyrants. 
Socrates’ true rulers are the true kings of the Stoics and 
Ruskin, the true shepherds of Ruskin and Milton. 

* Cf. Aristoph. Clouds 1208 rpé8ar’ d\X\ws, Herrick, * Kings 
ought to shear, not skin their sheep.” 
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te Tod Sixaiov Kal dixaroacdvyns Kal adikov Te Kal 
ddikias, Ware dyvoeis, Tt} prev Sixavoovvy Kal Td 
Sixatov dAAdtpiov ayabdy TH Svt., Tod KpeitToves 
te Kal dpyovtos Euudépov, olkeia dé Tod meBo- 

a A ¢ ~ / ¢ 4 > a 
pévov te Kal banperoivTos BAGByn, H S5é adixia 
Tovvavtiov, Kal dpyet THY ws aAnPas evynOixav TE 
Kal duxaiwy, of 8° dpydpuevoe mrovcodot 7d exeivou 
Evudépov Kpeitrovos dvros, Kal evdaipova éxetvov 

D zovwwtaw simyperodvres adt@, Eavtovs € o8d° 
émwotioiy. oxometobar dé, @ edyOéatate Le- 
Kpates, oUTwot ypy, dre Sixatos avnp adiKov 
mavraxod éAarrov éyer. mp@tov pev év tots pds 
aAAjAous EvpBodaiows, dmov av 6 TowdTos TH 
TowovrTw Kowuwrvyion, ovdayod av ctpos ev TH 
Siadvcet THs Kowwvias wAdov éxovTa Tov Sixatov 

~ 3 , > I we ww > a A A 
Tob adixov GAX’ édatrov: émeita ev Tois pos THY 
mA, Stay Té Ties eladopal dow, 6 pév Sixatos 
> ‘ ~ Ww , > , c > Ld 
amo Thy towv wAdov ciapépe, 6 8’ EXatTov, Stav 

E re Anibets, 6 prev oddev, 6 5é ToAAG Kepdaivet. Kal 
yap orav dpyjv twa dpyn €éxdrepos, TH pev 





‘This (quite possible) sense rather than the ironical, ‘so 
far advanced,”’ better accords with d-yvoeis and with the direct 
brutality of Thrasymachus. 

> +G dvre like ws dAnOds, arexvas, etc., marks the application 
(often ironical or emphatic) of an image or familiar pro- 
verbial or technical expression or etymology. Cf. 443 p, 
442 a, 419 a, 432 a, Laches 187 3, Phileb. 64. Similarly 
érjrupor of a proverb, Archil. fr. 35 (87). The origin of the 
usage appears in Aristoph. Birds 507 rotr’ dp’ éxeiv’ Hv roves 
ddndas, ete. Cf. Anth. Pal.v. 6.3. With edn@xdv, however, 
ws ddyOds does not verify the etymology but ironically 
emphasizes the contradiction between the etymology and 
the conventional meaning, ‘‘simple,” which Thrasymachus 
thinks truly fits those to whom Socrates would apply the 
full etymological meaning ‘‘ of good character.” Cf. 348 ¢, 
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are so far out? concerning the just and justice and 
the unjust and injustice that you don’t know that 
justice and the just are literally ® the other fellow’s 
good ‘—the advantage of the stronger and the ruler, 
but a detriment that is all his own of the subject 
who obeys and serves ; while injustice is the contrary 
and rules those who are simple in every sense of the 
word and just, and they being thus ruled do what is 
for his advantage who is the stronger and make him 
happy by serving him, but themselves by no manner 
of means. And you must look at the matter, my 
simple-minded Socrates, in this way: that the just 
man always comes out at a disadvantage in his | 
relation. with-the unjust. To begin with, in their 4 
business dealings in any joint undertaking of the . 
two you-will never find that the just man has the 
advantage.over the unjust at the dissolution of the 
partnership-but that he always has the worst of it. 
Then again, in their relations with the state, if there 
are direct taxes or contributions to be paid, the just 
man contributes more from an equal estate and the 
other less, and when there is a distribution the one 
gains much and the other nothing. And so when 
each holds office, apart from any other loss the just 


400 £, Laws 679 c, Thucyd. iii. 83. Cf. in English the con- 
nexion of “silly” with selig, and in Italian, Leopardi’s 
bitter comment on dabbenaggine (Pensieri xxvi.). 
¢ Justice not being primarily a self-regarding virtue, like 
prudence, is of course another's good. C7. Aristot. Eth. Nie. 
1130a 3; 1134b5. Thrasymachus ironically accepts the 
formula, adding the cynical or pessimistic comment, ‘*but 
one’s own harm,” for which see 392 8, Eurip. Heracleid. 1-5, 
and Isocrates’ protest (viii. 32). Bion (Diog. Laert. iv. 7. 48) 
wittily defined beauty as ‘‘the other fellow’s good”; which 
recalls Woodrow Wilson's favourite limerick, and the 
definition of business as ‘‘ l’argent des autres.” 
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3 é #: La 4 A bi ~ A w . 
rdavarria dmdpye. A€yw yap avmep viv di eAeyor, 
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ta yw , - qq a Z. 
oxomret, etmep Bovrce Kpivev, dom padddov Euudeper 
OF 3 ~ M + “ A é / A 
idia adr@ ddikov evar 7 7d Sixavov. mdvTwy Sé 
pdota paOjoe, édv emi tiv tTekewrdtyy adixiav 
€AOns, 7 Tov pev d&txyioavta eddatpovéoratov 
motet, Tovs d¢ adixnbévtas Kal adixfoar ovK av 
> é > La Ww A ~ f 
eGérovras dbAwrdrous. €or 5é€ Tobro Tuparvis, 
a 5 x A 3 La A eA A é 
4} od Kata opixpov tdAdAdtpia Kat AdBpa Kat Bia 
ddatpetrat, kal iepa Kai dova nal idea Kal Snudaa, 
GrAa EvdAdAnBdnv: dv ed? éxdorw péper Grav Tis 
x ca A La ~ - pee: u w A 
adixyjoas pn AdOn, Cnucodrat re Kat dveidn exer TA 
pépiota’ Kal yap lepdovdcr Kal dvdpamodiorat 
‘ ¢ 
Kal Totywpdyo. Kal dmootepnTal Kai KAémTat ob 
KaTa pépn adikodvres THY TotwodTwY KaKoUpyn- 
a. ‘ a ~ 
pdrwy Kadobdvrat éredav dé Tis mpos Tots THY 
morta xpiyace Kal attods dvdpamodicdpevos 
SovrAdentat, avrt TovTwy T&v aloypdv dvouatwv 





@ For the idea that the just ruler neglects his own business 
and gains no cempensating “ graft” ef. the story of Deioces 
in Herod. i. 97, Democ. fr. 253 Diels, aches 180 3, Isoc. 
xii. 145, Aristot. Pol. v. 8. 15-20. For office as a means of 
helping friends and harming enemies cf. Meno 71 8, Lysias 
ix. 14, and the anecdote of Themistocles (Plutarch, Praecept. 
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man must count on his own affairs@ falling into dis- 
order through neglect, while because of his justice 
he makes no profit from the state, and thereto he will 
displease his friends and his acquaintances by his 
unwillingness to serve them unjustly. But to the 
unjust man all the opposite advantages accrue. I 
mean, of course, the one I was just speaking of, the 
man who has the ability to overreach on a large scale. 
Consider this type of man, then, if you wish to judge 
how much more profitable it is to him personally to 
be unjust than to be just. And the easiest way of 
all to understand this matter will be to turn to the 
most consummate form of injustice which makes the 
man who has done the wrong most happy and those 
who are wronged and who would not themselves will- 
ingly do wrong most miserable. And this is tyranny, 
which both by stealth and by force takes away what 
belongs to others, both sacred and profane, both 
private and public, not little by little but at one 
swoop.’ For each several part of such wrongdoing 
the malefactor who fails to escape detection is fined 
and incurs the extreme of contumely ; for temple- 
robbers, kidnappers, burglars, swindlers, and thieves 
are the appellations of those who commit these 
several: forms of injustice. But when in addition to 
the property of the citizens men kidnap and enslave 
the citizens themselves, instead of these opprobrious 


reipub. ger. 13) cited by Godwin (Political Justice) in the 
form: “God forbid that I should sit upon a bench of justice 
where my friends found no more favour than my enemies.” 
Democr. (fr. 266 Diels) adds that the just ruler on laying 
down his office is exposed to the revenge of wrongdoers with 
whom he has dealt severely. 

> The order of words dramatically expresses Thrasy- 
machus’s excitement and the sweeping success of the tyrant. 
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eddatuoves Kal pakdpioe KéxAyvrat, od pdvov bid 
C rév moduray ana. kal bo Tav adAwv, soot dy 
médwvrat abrov Thy OAnv aBuciav HouenKdTa- ov 
yap 76 Tovey Td duKa add. To mdaxew poBovpe- 
vot dverdilovaw ot dvedilovres THY Gdikiav. ovTws, 
® Le@kpares, kat loyupdtrepov Kal édAevOeprare- 
pov kal Seomorikwrepov adixia Sixatoatvns éotiv 
txaves yryvopévn, Kal dep e€ apyys eAeyov, TO ev 
Tob Kpeirrovos Eupdépov 7d Sikatov Tuyxydver dv, 
zo 8 dduxov éaurg Avourehody Te Kal Supdépor. 
D XVII. Tatra ela 6 Opactpayxos ev va elyev 
dmévar, @o7rep Bodaveds 7 Hye@v karavrijoas: Kara, 
Tay are dOpsov Kad mroAvy TOV Adyov. od piv 
elacdy ve awrov of mapévres, GAN’ sndyKacay 
Umopetvat Te Kal mapacyely Tav elpyuévww Adyov: 
Kal 57 éywye Kal adres mavu eSeopnv Te Kat elzov 
7Q Saydrvre Opacdpaxe, olov éuBadwy Adyov ev 
vd exes ameévas, mov Siddéar tkavads H pabetv 
ceive otTws elite dAAws exer; 7} opuKpov olet éze- 
E xetpetv mpdypa SiopilecBar, dv’ ov Bio Siaywyyp, 
ay Siaydpevos éxaorTos pe@v Avouredcoraryy 
Cony lan; "Eye yap oluat, egy 6 Opacvpayos, 
tout dAdws exew; "“Eouxas, Hv eyw@, 7TOL 
Huey ye oddev KyiSecGar, odd€ Te Ppovrilew etre 


° The European estimate of Louis Napoleon before 1870 
is a good illustration. Cf. Theopompus on Philip, Polybius 
viii. 11. Euripides’ Bellerophon (fr. 288) uses the happiness 
of the tyrant as an argument against the moral government 
of the world. 

> Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1180b15 uses the expression in a 
different sense. 

© The main issue of the Republic. Cf. 360 p, 358 © and 
Gorg. 469 x. 

@ Cf. Theophrastus, Char. xv. 19 (Jebb), Tucker, Life in 
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names they are pronounced happy and blessed? not 
only by their fellow-citizens but by all who hear the 
story of the man who has committed complete and 
entire injustice.’ For it is not the fear of doing ¢ but 
of.suffering wrong that calls forth the reproaches of 
those-who revile injustice. Thus, Socrates, injustice 
on a sufficiently large scale is a stronger, freer, and 
more masterful thing than justice, and, as I said in 
the beginning, it is the advantage of the stronger 
that is the just, while the unjust is what profits a 
man’s self and is for his advantage.” 

XVII. After this Thrasymachus was minded to 
depart when like a bathman? he had poured hisspeech 
in a sudden flood over our ears. But the company 
would not suffer him and were insistent that he should 
remain and render an account of what he had said. 
And I was particularly urgent and said, “ I am sur- 
prised at you, Thrasymachus ; after hurling ¢ such a 
doctrine at us, can it be that you propose to depart 
without staying to teach us properly or learn your- 
self whether this thing is so or not? Do you think 
it isa small matter / that you are attempting to deter- 
mine and not the entire conduct of life that for each 
of us would make living most worth while?” ‘‘ Well, 
do I deny it?2”’ said Thrasymachus. ‘‘ You seem to,” 
said I, “ or else* to care nothing for us and so feel no 
Ancient Athens, p. 134. For the metaphor cf. 536 B, Lysis 
204 v, Aristoph. IVasps 483. ** Sudden,” lit. “all at once.” 

* Cf. Eurip. Alcestis 680 od Baddv otrws dre. 

4 Socrates reminds us that a serious moral issue is involved, 
in all this word-play. So 352 pv, Gorg. 492 c, 500 c, Laches 
1854. Cf. infra 377 B, 578 c, 608 B. 

2 any a protesting question, ** Why, do I think other- 
wise?” Cf. supra 339 v. 

* For the impossibility of J. and C.’s ‘tor rather ’’ see my 
note in A.J.P, vol. xiii. p. 234. 
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ixavds Ads, drt odK 6pOGs Bovdevopeba Suxa10- 
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a 5." a ? ‘ a“ ». wv 4 f 
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> ~ A ‘d 7 na > 2 ? >? a x , 
evdG tov Adyov; Ma A’, qv 8 éyd, py av ye: 
dAAa mpGrov pév, & av einys, Eupeve TovTos. F 
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@ xeigerat of an investment perhaps. Cf, Plautus, Rudens 
939 “bonis quod bene fit, haud perit.”’ 

» Ysocrates viii, 31 and elsewhere seems to be copying 
Plato’s idea that injustice can never be profitable in the higher 
sense of the word, Cf. also the proof in the Hipparchus that 
all true xépdos is d-yaéor. 

¢ Plato neglects for the present the refinement that the 
unjust man does not do what he really wishes, since all 
desire the good. Cf. infra 488 a, 577 v, and Gorg. 467 B. 

@ Cf. 365 pv. . : 

¢ Thrasymachus has stated his doctrine. Like Dr. Johnson 
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concern whether we are going to live worse or better 
lives in our ignorance of what you affirm that you 
know. Nay, my good fellow, do your best to make 
the matter clear to us also: it will be no bad invest- 
ment? for you—any benefit that you bestow on such 
a company as this. For J tell you for my part that 
I am not convinced, neither do I think that injustice 
is more profitable > than justice, not even if one gives 
it free scope and does not hinder it of its will.° But, 
suppose, sir, a man to be unjust and to be able to 
act unjustly either because he is not detected or can 
maintain it by violence,* all the same he does not 
convince me that it is more profitable than justice. 
Now it may be that there is someone else among us 
who feels in this way and that I am not the only one. 
Persuade us, then, my dear fellow, convince us satis- 
factorily that we are ill advised in preferring justice 
to injustice.” ‘‘ And how am I to persuade you?” ¢ 
he said. “ If you are not convinced by what I just 
now was saying, what more can I do for you? Shall 
I take the argument and rami‘ it into your head?’ 

“ Heaven forbid!” I said, “don’t do that. But in 
the first place when you have said a thing stand by 
ity or if you shift your ground change openly and 
don’t try to deceive us. But, as it is, you see, 
Thrasymachus—let us return to the previous ex- 
amples—you see that while you began by taking the 
physician in the true sense of the word, you did not 


he cannot. supply brains to understand it. Cf. Gorg. 489 c, 
499 B, Meno 75 pv. : 

! The language is idiomatic, and the metaphor of a nurse 
feeding a baby, Aristoph. Eccl. 716, is rude. Cf. Shakespeare, 
“He crams these words into my ears against the stomach of 
my sense.’ 

-*. Gf. Socrates’ complaint of Callicles’ shifts, Gorg. 499 B-c, 
but cf. supra 334 E, 340 B-c. 
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ww > 4. e) ? a oe 3 A a Eis wv 
dAAas dpyas ovK evvoeis drt oddels eOéer apyew 
éxaiv, adda pucbdv airodow, ws odxt atrotow 
+ a 3 ta > a mM > 4 nm = 
wdérerav eoouérynv ék Tod dpxew adda Trois apxo- 
346 pévois; émel roadvde etmé: odyt ExdoTnv pévTot 
dapev éxdorore trav Texvev TovTw érépav elvat, 
1 romatvew (4 yp in marg. A*)] matvew (A) might seem to 
fit da:rvudva better but does not accord so well with xaé’ 
dcov, etc. For the thought ef. Dio Chrys. Or. i. 48 R., 
who virtually quotes, adding os én 71s, 
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* The art=the ideal abstract artist. See on 342 a-c. 
Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1098a8 ff. says that the function of a 
harper and that of a good harper are generically the same. 
Cf. Crito 48 a. 
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think fit afterwards to be consistent and maintain 
with precision the notion of the true shepherd, but 
you apparently think that he herds his sheep in his 
quality of shepherd, not with regard to what is best 
for the sheep, but as if he were a banqueter about to 
be feasted with regard to the good cheer or again 
with a view to the sale of them, as if he were a 
money-maker and not a shepherd. But the art of 
the shepherd @ surely is concerned with nothing else 
than how to provide what is best for that over which 
it is set, since its own affairs, its own best estate, are 
surely sufficiently provided for so long as it in nowise 
fails of being the shepherd’s art. And in like manner 
I supposed that we just now were constrained to 
acknowledge that every form of rule ® in so far as it 
is rule considers what is best for nothing else than 
that which is governed and cared for by it, alike in 
political and private rule. Why, do you think that 
the rulers and holders of office in our cities—the 
true rulers ‘—willingly hold office and rule?” “I 
don’t think,” he said, “ I know right well they do.” 
XVIII. ‘ But what of other forms of rule, Thrasy- 
machus? Do you not perceive that no one chooses of 
his own will to hold the office of rule, but they demand 
pay, which implies that not to them will benefit accrue 
from their holding office but to those whom they 
rule? For tell me this: we ordinarily say, do we 
not, that each of the arts is different from others 


» Aristotle’s despotic rule over slaves would seem to be 
an exception (Newman, Introd. Aristot. Pol. p. 245). But 
that too should be for the good of the slave; infra 590 pb. 

¢ See on 343 , Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1102a8. The new point 
that good rulers are reluctant to take office is discussed to 
347 §, and recalled later, 520 p. See Newman, l.c. pp. 244- 
245, Dio Cass, xxxvi. 27. 1. 
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> ~ yw Ld A ta A 
wpedotvra. “Eotcev, en. Dapev 3é ye Td 
proBov _Gpvupévous apeheiaba TOUS Snpuoupyous 
amo Tob mpooxpiabar TH probwriKh Téexy yiyve- 
aba abrots. Euvédy pdyis. Odx dpa amd tijs 
® Cf. Gorg. 495 a. But elsewhere Socrates admits that 
the “argument’’ may be discussed regardless of the belief 
of the respondent (349 a). Cf. Thompson on Meno 83 pv, 
Campbell on Soph. 246 v. 
® As each art has a specific function, so it renders a specific 
service and aims at a specific good. This idea and the 
examples of the physician and the pilot are commonplaces 
in Plato and Aristotle. 


© Hence, as argued below, from this abstract point of 
view wage-earning, which is common to many arts, cannot 
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because’ its power or function is different? And, 
my dear fellow, in order that we may reach some 
result, don’t answer counter to your real belief.2”’ 
“Well, yes,” he said, “that is what renders it 
different.” ‘‘ And does not each art also yield us 
benefit ® that is peculiar to itself and not general,’ as 
for example medicine health, the pilot’s art safety 
at sea, and the other arts similarly?’ ‘‘ Assuredly.” 
“And does not the wage-earner’s art yield wage? 
For that is its function. Would you identify medicine 
and the pilot’s art? Or if you please to discriminate 
‘precisely ’ as you proposed, none the more if a pilot 
regains his health because a sea voyage is good for 
him, no whit the more, I say, for this reason do 
you call his art medicine, do you?” “ Of course 
not,” he said. “ Neither, I take it, do you call wage- 
earning medicine if a man earning wages is in 
health.” ‘Surely not.” “ But what ofthis? Do you 
call medicine wage-earning, if a man when giving 
treatment earns wages?” “‘ No,” he said. ‘“‘ And did 
we not agree that the benefit derived from each art is 
peculiartoit?’’ ‘“‘Sobeit,” hesaid. ‘‘ Any common 
or general benefit that all craftsmen receive, then, 
they obviously derive from their common use of some 
further identical thing.” “It seems so,” he said. 
‘“And we say that the benefit of earning wages 
accrues to the craftsmen from their further exercise 
of the wage-earning art.” He assented reluctantly 


be the specific service of any of them, but must pertain to 
the special art uccdwrix}. This refinement is justified by 
Thrasymachus’s original abstraction of the infallible crafts- 
man as such. It has also this much moral truth, that the 
good workman, as Ruskin says, rarely thinks first of his 
pay, and that the knack of getting well paid does not 
always go with the ability todo the work well. See Aristotle 
on xpnuctiorixh, Pol. i, 3 (1253 b 14). 
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9 xaxd=troubles, miséres, 517 p. For the thought ef. 
343 ©, 345 ©, Xen. Mem. ii. 1. 8, Herod. i. 97. 
+ Cf. 345 £, Aristot. Bth. Nie. 1134 b 6. 
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“ Then the benefit, the receiving of wages does not 
acerue to each from his own art. But if we are to 
consider it ‘ precisely ’ medicine produces health but 
the fee-earning art the pay, and architecture a house 
but the fee-earning art accompanying it the fee, and 
so with all the others, each performs its own task and 
benefits that over which it is set, but unless pay is 
added to it is there any benefit which the craftsman 
receives from the craft?” ‘Apparently not,” he said. 
“Does he then bestow no benefit either when he 
works for nothing?” ‘I'll say he does.” ‘‘ Then, 
Thrasymachus, is not this immediately apparent, that 
no art or office provides what is beneficial for itself 
—but as we said long ago it provides and enjoins 
what is beneficial to its subject. considering the ad- 
vantage of that, the weaker, and not the advantage 
of the stronger? That was why, friend Thrasymachus, 
I was just now saying that no one of his own will 
chooses to hold rule and office and take other people’s 
troubles? in hand to straighten them out, but every- 
body expects pay for that, because he who is to 
exercise the art rightly never does what is best for 
himself or enjoins it when he gives commands accord- 
ing to the art, but what is best for the subject. 
* That is the reason, it seems, why pay ° must be pro- 
vided for those who are to consent to rule, either in 
the form of money or honour or a penalty if they 
refuse.” 

XTX. “What do you mean by that, Socrates?”’ 
said Glaucon. “The two wages I recognize, but the 
penalty you speak of and described as a form of wage 
I don’t understand’? ‘ Then,” said I, “ you don’t 


¢ Plato habitually explains metaphors, abstractions, and 
complicated definitions in this dramatic fashion. Cf. 352 x, 

377 a, 413 a, 429 c, 438 B, 510 8. 
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@ Cf. Aristot. Pol.1318 b 36. Ina good democracy the better 
classes will be content, for they will not be ruled by worse 
men. Cf. Cicero, dd Ait. ii. 9 ‘male vehi malo alio a 
nante quam tam ingratis vectoribus bene gubernare”” 
Demoe. fr. 49 D.: * It is hard to be ruled by a worse man; 
Spencer, Data of Ethics, § 77. 

> The good and the necessary is a favourite Platonic 
antithesis, but the necessary is often the condicio sine qua 
non of the good. Cf. 358 c, 493 c, 540 8, Laws 628 c-p, 
858 a. Aristotle took over the idea, Afet. 1072 b 12. 

© This suggests an ideal state, but not more strongly than 
Afeno 100 a, 89 3. 
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understand the wages of the best men for the sake 
of which the finest spirits hold office and rule when 
they consent to do so. Don’t you know that to be 
covetous of honour and covetous of money is said to 
be and is a reproach?” “‘I do,” he said. ‘‘ Well, 
then,” said I, ‘‘ that is why the good are not willing 
to rule either for the sake of money or of honour. 
They do not wish to collect pay openly for their 
service of rule and be styled hirelings nor to take it 
by stealth from their office and be called thieves, 
nor yet for the sake of honour, for they are 
not covetous of honour. So there_must be imposed 
some compulsion and penalty to constrain them 
to rule if they are to consent to hold office. That is 
perhaps why to seek office oneself and not await 
compulsion is thought disgraceful. But the chief 
penalty is to be governed by someone worse? if 
a man will not himself hold office and rule. It is 
from fear‘ of this, as it appears to me, that the better 
sort hold office when they do, and then they go to it 
not in the expectation of enjoyment nor as to a 
good thing,® but as to a necessary evil and because 
they are unable to turn it over to better men 
than themselves or to their like. For we may ven- 
ture to say that, if there should be a city of good 
men only, immunity from office-holding would be as 
eagerly contended for as office is now,? and there it 


4 The paradox suggests Spencer's altruistic competition 
and Archibald Marshall's Upsidonia. Cf. infra 5214, 586 c¢, 
Isoc. vii. 24, xii. 145; Mill, On Representative Government, 
p. 56: “The good despot... can hardly be imagined as 
consenting to undertake it unless as a refuge from intolerable 
evils;’ ibid. p. 200: ‘‘ Until mankind in general are of 
opinion with Plato that the proper person to be entrusted 
with power is the person most unwilling to accept it.” 
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9 eicai&s lays the matter on the table. Cf. 430c. The 
suggestiveness of Thrasymachus’s definition is exhausted, 
and Socrates turns to the larger question and main theme 
of the Republic raised by the contention that the unjust life 
is happier and more profitable than the just. 

> This is done in 358 p ff. It is the favourite Greek 
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would be made plain that in very truth the true 
ruler does not naturally seek his own advantage but 
that of the ruled ; so that every man of understand- 
ing would rather choose to be benefited by another 
than to be bothered with benefiting him. ‘This point 
then I by no means concede to Thrasymachus, that 
justice is the advantage of the superior. But that 
we will reserve for another occasion. A far weightier 
matter seems to me Thrasymachus’s present state- 
ment, his assertion that the life of the unjust man is 
better than that of the just. Which now do you 
choose, Glaucon ?” said I, “‘ and which seems to you 
to be the truer statement ?’’ “ That the life of the/ 
just man is more profitable, I say,” he replied. ‘‘ Did 
you hear,” said I, “ all the goods that Thrasymachus 
Just now enumerated for the life of the unjust man?” 
“TY heard,” he said, “ but I am not convinced.” 
“Do you wish us then to try to persuade him, 
supposing we can find a way, that what he says is 
not true?”’ “ Of course I wish it,” he said. “If 
then we oppose ® him in a set speech enumerating in 
turn the advantages of being just and he replies and 
we rejoin, we shall have to count up and measure the 
goods listed in the respective spceches and we shall 
forthwith be in need of judges to decide between 
us. But if, as in the preceding discussion, we come 
to terms with one another as to what we admit in 
the inquiry, we shall be ourselves both judges and 


method of balancing pros and cons in set speeches and anti- 
thetic enumerations. Cf. Herod. viii. $3, the diadézers (Diels, 
Vorsokratiker ii. pp. 334-345), the choice of Heracles (Xen. 
Mem. ii. 1), and the set speeches in Euripides. With this 
method the short question and answer of the Socratie dia~ 
lectic is often contrasted. Cf. Protag. 329 a, 334-335, Gorg. 
461-462, also Gorg. 471 ©, Cratyl. 437 p, Theaetet. 171 a. 
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2 Thrasymachus’s “‘ Umwertung aller Werte” reverses the 
normal application of the words, as Callicles does in Gorg. 
491 5. 

> Thrasymachus recoils from the extreme position. 
Socrates’ inference from the etymology of etj@ea (ef. 343 c) 
is repudiated. Injustice is not turpitude (bad character) but 
—discretion. «Sova in a higher sense is what Protagoras 
teaches (Protag. 318 £) and in the highest sense is the wisdom 
of Plato’s guardians (infra 428 B). 
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pleaders.” “‘ Quite so,’ he said. “‘ Which method 
do you like best?’ said I.“ This one,” he said. 

XX. “Come then, Thrasymachus,’ I said, “go back 
to the beginning and answer us. You affirm that per- | 
fect and complete injustice is more profitable than 
justice that is complete.’ ‘I affirm it,” he said, 
“and have told you my reasons.’”’ “ Tell me then 
how you would express yourself on this point about 
them. You call one of them, I presume, a virtue 
and the other a vice?” “Of course.” “‘ Justice 
the virtue and injustice the vice?” “It is likely,? 
you innocent, when I say that injustice pays and 
justice doesn’t pay.” ‘‘ But what then, pray?” 
“ The opposite,” he replied. ‘‘ What! justice vice?” 
“No, but a most noble simplicity ® or goodness of 
heart.” “ Then do you call injustice badness of 
heart?” ‘‘ No, but goodness of judgement.” ‘‘ Do 
you also, Thrasymachus, regard~the~unjust as in- 
telligent and good?” ‘ Yes, if they are capable of 
complete injustice,’ he said, “ and are able to sub- 
ject to themselves cities and tribes of men. But you 
probably suppose that I mean those who take purses. 
There is profit to be sure even in that sort of thing,” 
he said, “ if it goes undetected. But such things are 
not worth taking into the account, but only what I 
just described.” ‘I am not unaware of your mean- 
ing in that,” I said; ‘‘ but this is what surprised me,° 


¢ Socrates understands the theory, and the distinction 
between wholesale injustice and the petty profits that are 
not worth mentioning, but is startled by the paradox that 
injustice will then fall in the category of virtue and wisdom. 
Thrasymachus affirms the paradox and is brought to self- 
contradiction by a subtle argument (349-350 c) which may 
pass as a dramatic illustration of the game of question and 
answer. Cf. Introd. p. x. 
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% #59 marks the advance from the affirmation that injustice 
is profitable to the point of asserting that it is a virtue. 
This is a ‘stiffer proposition,” i.e. harder to refute, or 
possibly more stubborn. 

> e.g. Polus in Gorg. 474 ff., 482 p-e. Cf. Isoc. De Pace 
31. Thrasymachus is too wary to separate the xaxéy and 
the aisxpév and expose himself to a refutation based on con- 
ventional usage. Cf. Laws 627 pv, Polit. 306 a, Laws 662 a. 

° Cf. supra on 346 a, 

4 wepl ris a\nOelas suggests the dogmatic titles of sophistic 
and pre-Socratic books. Cf. Antiphon, p. 553 Diels, 
Campbell on Theaetet. 161 c, and Aristot. Met. passim. 
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that you should range injustice under the head 
of virtue and wisdom, and justice in the opposite 
class.” ‘‘ Well, I do so class them,” he said. ‘“‘ That,” 
said I, “‘is a stiffer proposition,? my friend, and if 
you are going as far as that it is hard to know 
what to answer. For if your position were that in- 
justice is profitable yet you conceded it to be vicious 
and disgraceful as some other ® disputants do, there 
would be a chance for an argument on conventional 
principles. But, as it is, you obviously are going to 
affirm that it is honourable and strong and you will 
attach to it all the other qualities that we were 
assigning to the just, since you don’t shrink from 
putting it in the category of virtue and wisdom.” 
“You are a most veritable prophet,’’ he replied. 
“Well,” said I, ‘‘ I mustn’t flinch from following out 
the logic of the inquiry, so long as I conceive you to 
be saying what you think.© For now, Thrasymachus, 
I absolutely believe that you are not ‘ mocking ’ us 
but telling us your real opinions about the truth.?”’ 
“What difference does it make to you,” he said, 
“whether I believe it or not? Why don’t you test 
the argument?” ‘No difference,” said I, ‘ but 
here is something I want you to tell me in addition 
to what you have said. Do you think the just man 
would want to overreach® or exceed another just 


* In pursuance of the analogy between the virtues and the 
arts the moral idea reovezia (overreaching, getting more 
than your share; see on 359 c) is generalized to include 
doing more than or differently from. English can hardly 
reproduce this. Jowett’s Shakespearian quotation (Hing 
John wv. ii. 28), 

When workmen strive to do better than well, 
They do confound their skill in covetousness, 


though apt, only illustrates the thought in part. 
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* The assumption that a thing is what it is like is put as 
an inference from Thrasymachus’s ready admission that the 
unjust man is wise and good and is like the wise and good. 
Jevons says in “‘ Substitution of Similars’’: ‘* Whatever is true 
of a thing is true of its like.’ But practical logic requires 
the qualification ‘in respect of their likeness.’’ Socrates, 
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man?” “ By no means,” he said; “‘ otherwise he 
would not be the delightful simpleton that he is.” 
“ And would he exceed or overreach or go beyond 
the just action?’ “ Not that either,” he replied. 
“But how would he treat the unjust man— 
would he deem it proper and just to outdo, over- 
reach, or go beyond him or would he not?” ‘“‘ He 
would,” he said, “but he wouldn’t be able to.” 
“That is not my question,” I said, ‘‘ but whether it 
is not the fact that the just man does not claim or 
wish to outdo the just man but only the unjust?” 
“That is the case,” he replied. ‘‘ How about the 
unjust then? Does he claim to overreach and outdo 
the just man and the just action?” “ Of course,” 
he said, “‘ since he claims to overreach and get the 
better of everything.” “ Then the unjust man will 
overreach and outdo also both the unjust man and the 
unjust action, and all his endeavour will be to get 
the most in everything for himself.’’ ‘‘ That is so.” 

XXI. “ Let us put it in this way,” I said; ‘‘ the 
just man does not seek to take advantage of his like 
but of his unlike, but the unjust man of both.” “‘ Ad- 
mirably put,” he said. ‘‘ But the unjust man is in- 
telligent and good and the just man neither.” “ That, 
too, is right,” he said. ‘‘ Is it not also true,” I said, 
“that the unjust man is like the intelligent and 
good and the just man is not?” ‘‘ Of course,” he 
said, ‘‘ being such he will be like to such and the 
other not.” “ Excellent. Then each is such ¢ as that 
to which he is like.” ‘‘ What else do you suppose ? ” 
however, argues that since the just man is like the good 
craftsman in not overreaching, and the good craftsman is 
good, therefore the just man is good. The conclusion is 


sound, and the analogy may have a basis of psychological 
truth; but the argument is a verbal fallacy. 
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Kod dvdpds é ev 7H emiTaoet Kat dvéce, TOY xopdar 
mAcovertelv 7 aftoby mdéov éxewv; Ovdx ejouye. 

Te b€; dpovoov; 2Avdyen, én. Te S€ larpr- 
350 Kés; ev TH ebwd7 7 adc SON Woay ct iarpixod 
mAeovekteiy 4 avdpos 7 mpdypatos; Od dFra. 
My tarpexod S€; Nai. lept adons 8é dpa 
emioTnNns TE Kal davemioTnnoodvns, et tis cot 
Soke emoripwy dotiwoby mAciw av eOérew aipel- 
ofat 4 daa GAXos emoriuwy 7} mparrev 7H Adyew, 
Kat o8 tadTa Te Opotw care els Thy abrny 
apa. “AAN’ tows, épn, avayKy robrd ye otrws 
exe. Ti 5é 6 dverLorypLny 5 odxi dpoiws piev 

B ETLOTH[LOVOS meovextiaelev a av, Opoiws 8€ dvem- 
oT HpOvOS ; “lows. “O 8é é emery piv oogds ; Dy- 
pi. 0 Se cogds dyabds ; Onpi. ‘O dpa dyads 
ze Kat godds Too pév duoiov odK eBedAjoes TAcov- 


° Cf. 608 ©, Gorg. 463 ©, Protag. 332 Ay 358 p, Phaedo 
103 c, Soph. 226 8, Phileb. 34 5, Meno 75 p, 88 a, Ale. I. 
128 8, Cratyl. 385 8. The formula, which is merely used to 
obtain formal pecention of a term or idea required in the 
argument, readily lends itself to modern parody. Socrates 
seems to have gone far afield. Thrasymachus answers quite 
confidently, éywye, but in éyov there is a hint of bewilder- 
ment as to the object of it all. 

> Familiar Socratic doctrine. Cf. Laches 194 D, Lysis 
210 v, Gorg. 504 v. 

© a)\eovexreiv is here a virtual synonym of rdéov éxew. The 
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he said. “ Very well, Thrasymachus, but do you 
recognize that one man is a musician? and another 
unmusical?’’ “I do.” ‘‘ Which is the intelligent 
and which the unintelligent ?”’ “ The musician, I 
presume, is the intelligent and the unmusical the 
unintelligent.” “ And is he not good in the things 
in which he is intelligent ® and bad in the things in 
which he is unintelligent?” ‘‘ Yes.” “‘ And the 
same of the physician?” ‘‘ The same.” “ Do you 
think then, my friend, that any musician in the 
tuning of a lyre would want to overreach ¢ another 
musician in the tightening and relaxing of the strings 
or would claim and think fit to exceed or outdo him?” 
“Tdo not.” “ But would he the unmusical man ? ” 
“Of necessity,” he said. “ And how about the 
medical man? In prescribing food and drink would 
he want to outdo the medical man or the medical 
procedure?” “Surely not.’”’ ‘ But he would the un- 
medical man?” “Yes.” ‘“‘Consider then with regard 
to all* forms of knowledge and ignorance whether 
you think that anyone who knows would choose to 
do or say other or more than what another who 
knows would do or say, and not rather exactly what 
his like would do in the same action.” “ Why, 
perhaps it must be so,” he said, “in such cases.” 
“ But what of the ignorant man—of him who does 
not know ? Would he not overreach or outdo equally 
the knower and the ignorant?” ‘‘It may be.” 
‘But the one who knows is wise? ”’ “I'll say so.” 
“And the wise is good?” “Tl say so.’ “ Then 
he who is good and wise will not wish to overreach 


two terms help the double meaning. Cf. Laws 691 a mheov- 
exreiy Tay véuwy, 
@ Generalizing from the inductive instances. 
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extely, ToD 5é advopotou Te Kal évayriov. "Hovxer, 
édn. ‘O S€ Kaxds Te Kal duals tod Te Spotov 
kai Tod évartiou. Daivera. Ovxoby, é Opacv- 
axe, qv & éya, 6 aduKos 1) piv 706 dvoptotou Te Kat 
opotov mAcoveRtel; 7} dX odTws edeyes j "Eywye, 
C ébn. ‘O bé ye Sixavos Tob pév dpoiov ov mAEov- 
eT H}OEL, Tob bé dvopotov ; Nai. “Eoucev dpo., Hv 
8 dyad, 6 pev Sixatos TH odO kal ayabo, 6 be 
ddiKos TH kak@ kal Gpabel. Kuduveder. “AMA 
pay cipodoyodper, @ ye Gpotos éxdrepos etn, 
Towobrov Kal éxdTepov eivat. ‘Qporoyodper ydp. 
‘O bev dpa Sikaros Hply avanépavrat ov dyabds 
Te Kal codds, 6 dé ddiKos duals TE Kal KaKds. 
XXII. ‘0 de Opacvpaxos WpodAdynce ev mdvTa 
D raza, ovx ws eya viv padiws Adyw, add’ éAx6- 
pevos kat pdyts, mera idp&ros Bavpacrod dou, 
dre kal Bépous 6 dvros: TOTE Kal eldov eyw, mpd- 
TEpov dé otzw, Opacipaxov epulpidyta.. émetd7) 
dé ody Siesporoynodpela Thy Sixaroadvny dperny 
elvar Kal aodiay, ™y be aoduKtay kaxtav TE al 
dpabiav, Kiev, Fv 8 éyd, Tobro pev Hiv ovreo 
xelobw, édayrev Se 87 Kal ioxupov elvar tiv 
dduciav: 7) od pepvnoa, @ Opacrpaxe; Mépvn- 
peau, eb adr’ epouye ovee & viv Adyeus dpéoxet, 
E kat exw mept avtady Aéyew. et oby A€yount, rai] 
of8” ort Snpnyopety dv pe pains: 7} odv ga pe 





® Of. 334 4, 

> Cf. Protag. 333 3B. 

¢ Cf. the blush of the sophist in Buthydem. 297 a, 

@ The main paradox of 'Thrasymachus is refuted. It will 
be easy to transfer the other laudatory epithets (oxupdv, etc., 
from injustice back to justice. Thrasymachus at first refuses 
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his like but his unlike and opposite.” “ It seems so,” 
he said. ‘‘ But the bad man and the ignoramus will 
overreach both like and unlike?” ‘‘ So it appears.” 
** And does not our unjust man, Thrasymachus, over- 
reach both unlike and like? Did you not say that?” 
“JT did,” he replied. ‘‘ But the just man will not 
overreach his like but only his unlike?” ‘“‘ Yes.’ 
“Then the just man is like the wise and good, and 
the unjust is like the bad and the ignoramus.” “It 
seems likely.” ‘But furthermore we agreed that 
each is such as that to which he is like.” “ Yes, we 
did.” ‘‘ Then the just man has turned out? on our 
hands to be good and wise and the unjust man bad 
and ignorant.” 

XXII. Thrasymachus made all these admissions not 
as J now lightly narrate them, but with much baulk- 
ing and reluctance ® and prodigious sweating, it being 
summer, and it was then I beheld what I had never 
seen before—Thrasymachus blushing.° But when we 
did reach our conclusion that justice is virtue and 
wisdom and injustice vice and ignorance, ‘“‘ Good,” 
said I, “let this be taken as established. But we 
were also affirming that injustice is a strong and 
potent thing. Don’t you remember, Thrasymachus ? ” 
“I remember,” he said; “‘but I don’t agree with 
what you are now saying either and I have an answer 
to it, but if I were to attempt to state it, I know 
very well that you would say that I was delivering 
a harangue.¢ Either then allow me to speak at such 


to share in the discussion but finally nods an ironical assent 
to everything that Socratessays. So Callicles in Gorg. 510 a. 
¢ This is really a reminiscence of such passages as Theaetet. 
162 pv, Protag. 336 B, Gorg. 482 c, 494 D, 513.4 ff.,519p. The 
only justification for it in the preceding conversation is 

348 a-sB. 
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> a oe  « ” > 4 ? ~ - tA 
eimeiy Goa BovAoua, 7, «i BovrAct épwrdv, épwra: 
eye b€ got, wanep Tats ypavol rats rods pvbous 
Aeyovous, elev ep Kal Karavetcopat Kat dva- 
vevoopat. Mydands, fv 8’ éyd, mapa ye THY 
aavtobd Sdéav. “Qore cor, &bn, dpéoxew, éres- 
dymep ovK Gs Héyew. Kaito. ti dAdo BovdAe; 
Ovde A , S 8’ > f 3 + v a ta 
ddev a Aia, Hv 8’ eyw, add’ eizep tobTo oLn- 
gets, moter éya) bé epwrjow. *Epuita 84. Todro 
U ~ ~ 
totvuy épwrd, Smep dptt, tva Kat éFAs SiaoKerw- 
‘a Tov Adyov, dzotov Te TVyydvEer Sv StKaLoaU! 
ray Adyov ‘ 8 
4 > 
mpos adiktary. eAexOn yap mov, dtu Kat Suvare- 
Tepov Kal loxupdtepov ein ddiuxia BSuKatoodyns: 
~ A 
viv bé y’, édnv, elmep aodia te Kal apern éore 
Sucasocuvn, pgdius, oluat, pavjoerae at toxupe- 
‘ 

TeEpov adiKias, evedimep éeotiv duabia % dduxia. 
> ‘ xn w coy 2 , > 2 v 4 
ovdels dv ert TobTo ayvojoeiev, Grd’ odTL odTWS 
¢ AB * © ti ” > 6 ~ TAAG noe 
anmhas, & Opaotpaye, Eywye emPupd, adda THd€ 
mm aKxépacba: rodw dains av ddicov elvas Kat 
»” f ? ~ a 3 , 17 
Gdvas mores emuyeipetvy Sovdobc8a ddikws Kal 

a“ A A A ey? a a 
KatadsedovA@abat, oAAds 5é Kal bd” éavTH exew 
Sovlwaapévnv; lds yap otk; édn: Kai todrd 
ye 7 dpiory padwota Toujoe Kal TeAewWTaTa otca 
” t ” Lg A Ka oe ¢ 
déuxos. Mavdvw, épnv, drt ods obtos iv o 
Adyos: adda Td8e epi adtod cKomd: wérEpov 7) 
KpeitTw yuyvonevn mods moAEws avev Sikatoavvns 
thy Svvayw Tavryy e£er, 7) dvdyKn abrh pera 
Suxatoovvns; Et pév, é6y, ws ad dpte eAeyes 





* So Polus in Gorg. 461 p. 

> Cf. Gorg. 527 a. 

¢ Cf. 331 c, 386s. Instead of the simple or absolute 
argument that justice, since it is wisdom and virtue, must 
be stronger, etc., than injustice, Socrates wishes to bring out 
the deeper thought that the unjust city or man is strong not 
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length as I desire,? or, if you prefer to ask questions, 
go on questioning and I, as we do for old wives? telling 
their tales, will say ‘ Very good’ and will nod assent 
and dissent.’’ “No, no,” said I, ‘not counter to 
your own belief.” “Yes, to please you,” he said, 
“since you don’t allow me freedom of speech. And 
yet what more do you want?” “ Nothing, indeed,” 
said I; “but if this is what you propose to do, do 
it, and I will ask the questions.” ‘‘ Ask on, then.” 


“ This, then, is the question I ask, the same as before, vi 4 


so that our inquiry may proceed in sequence. What 
is the nature of injustice as compared with justice ? 
For the statement made, I believe, was that injustice 


is a more potent and stronger thing than Justice. | 


But now,” I said, “ if justice is wisdom and virtue, it 
will easily, I take it, be shown to be also a stronger 
thing than injustice, since injustice is ignorance—no 
one could now fail to recognize that—but what I 
want is not quite so simple‘ as that. I wish, Thrasy- 
machus, to consider it in some such fashion as this. 
A city, you would say, may be unjust and try 
to enslave other cities unjustly, have them enslaved 
and hold many of them in subjection.” “‘ Certainly.” 
he said; ‘‘and this is what the best state will 
chiefly do, the state whose injustice is most com- 
plete.” ‘‘ I understand,” I said, “‘ that this was your 
view. But the point that I am considering is this: 
whether the city that thus shows itself superior to 
another will have this power without justice or 
whether she must of necessity combine it with jus- 
tice.” “If,¢”’ he replied, “ what you were just now 
because but in spite of his injustice and by virtue of some 
saving residue of justice. 
¢ Thrasymachus can foresee the implications of either 
theory. 
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A A eA UG a} f ? 
exer, 4 Sixatoovvn codia, peta Stxatocdvys: «€f 
& ws éym édeyov, peta adixias. Ildvv dyopat, 
Ww & éyad, & Opacvpaye, dtu obK émwevers pdovov 
kai avavevers, GAAd Kal dmoKpives mavy KaAds. 
Lot yap, éfy, xapilopar. 

XXIII. Ed ye od oudv: dAAa 89 Kal 7rdd€ peor 
xXapioat Kal A€ye: Soxets Gv 7} TdAW } oTpaToTeEdoV 
9 Anotas } KAémtas 7} GAA Tt EOvos, daa Kow} 
emi Te epxeTar adixws, mpafas av te dvvacba, € 
adixotev aAAjAovs; Od Sita, F 8 ds. Ti 8 
ef py adixotev; od padAdov; lav ye. Laces 
yap mov, ® Opactuaye, WY ye adicia Kal pion 
Kat pdxyas év aAdAjAos mapéxet, 7 S€ Sucaroovvy 
dpdvocay kal didiav: 4 yap; “Eorw, 4 8 ds, 
iva. co. pn dStadepwuar. “AAW eb ye od ToLev, 
@ dpiore. tode Sé por Adve: dpa et ToiTo épyov 
adtkias, ptoos éprrovely 67rov av évhj, ob Kal év 
érevbepors te Kal Sovdois eypiyvopévn pucetv 
moujoe. aAAjAovs Kal oracidlew Kat advvdrous 


+ a 
Eelvos kowh per adAjdwy mparrew; Id ye. 


Ti d€; ay ev dvotv éyyévytat, od Sioloovrar Kal 


, A b) A a > ta A 
putajoover Kal éexBpot eoovtar adAAjAos Te Kal 
a , ” »” 5) AY 5 ta > 
Tots OSixatois; “Eoovrat, edn. "Hay 5é 87, @ 





* For the thought cf. Spencer, Data of Ethics, § 144: 
“Joint aggressions upon men outside the society cannot 
prosper if there are many aggressions of man on man within 
the society ;°’ Leslie Stephen, Science of Ethics, Chap. VIII. 
§ 31: “It (the loyalty of a thief to his gang) is rather a kind 
of spurious or class morality,” etc.; Carlyle: ‘ Neither 
James Boswell’s good book, ner any other good thing .. . 
is or can be performed by any man in virtue of his badness, 
bnt always solely in spite thereof.” Proclus, Jn Rempub. 
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saying holds good, that justice is wisdom, with jus- 
tice ; if itis as I said, with injustice.” ‘‘ Admirable, 
Thrasymachus,” I said; ‘you not only nod assent 
and dissent, but give excellent answers.” “I am 
trying to please you,’ he replied. 

XXIII. “ Very kind of you. But please me in one 
thing more and tell me this : do you think that a city,? 
an army, or bandits, or thieves, or any other group that 
attempted any action in common, could accomplish 
anything if they wronged one another ?”’ “ Certainly 
not,” said he. “ But if they didn’t, wouldn’t they 
be more likely to?” “ Assuredly.’”’ “‘ For factions, 
Thrasymachus, are the outcome of injustice, and 
hatreds_and internecine conflicts, but justice brings 
oneness of mind and love. Is it not so?” ‘So be 
it,’ he replied, “ not to differ from you.” ‘‘ That is 
good of you, my friend; but tell me this: if it is 
the business of injustice to engender hatred wherever 
it is found, will it not, when it springs up either 
among freemen or slaves, cause them to hate and be 
at strife with one another, and make them incapable 
of effective action in common?” “ By all means.” 
“* Suppose, then, it springs up between two, will they 
not be at outs with and hate each other and be 
enemies both to one another and to the just?” ‘“‘They 
will,” he said. ‘‘ And then will you tell me that if 


Kroll i, 20 expands this idea. Dante (Convivio 1. xii.) 
attributes to the Philosopher in the fifth of the ethics the 
saying that even robbers and plunderers love justice. Locke 
(Human Understanding i. 3) denies that this proves the 
principles of justice innate: ‘* They practise them as rules 
of convenience within their own communities,” ete. Cf, 
further Isoc. xii. 226 on the Spartans, and Plato, Protag. 
322 B, on the inconveniences of injustice in the state of 
nature, 7dlcovy dd\AjAous. 
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Oavpdore, év évt eyyevnrat adtKia, LOY By arovet 
7 abrijs Suva, H ovdev rrov eer; Mndev 
WTTOV exer, én. Odxobv Tovdvbe Tid paiverat 
éxovoa THY Bvvapuy, otav, @ dv eyyernrat, etre 

moreu Tevl elre yever elre orparonédy elte dMy 
éTmoby, mp@rov pev advvatov abt moveiv mparTew 
pel? atvrot dua 76 oracvalew rat Siapépecbar, 
ert o° éxOpov elvat éauT@ TE Kat TO evavtio 
mart Kal TO Suxaiey; ovdx obTws; ‘Tide ye. 
Kai € év évt Si, oluat, évotoa Taira mdvra TOLnoet, 
dep mépucev epydlecbar mp@Tov pev ddvvarov 
adrov mparrew Troujoe otaodlovra Kal odx 
dpovootvra avrov éavT@, emerta éxyOpdv Kal éavTd 

ry a , z , Teed: , Z ’ 
Kat Tots diKaiows: 7 yap; Nat. Aika dé y 
elaiv, & dire, xal of beol; “Eorwoav, én. Kal 

a ” > + wu £ ” = # 

Deots dpa expos gota: 6 ddixos, @ Opactpaye, 
6 $e Sixatos piros. Etwyxob 708 Adyou, eon, 
Dappav- ov yap eyuryé cou evayridioopat, iva 
py totade améyOwpa. "IO 87, Av 8 eyed, Kal 
Ta Aoiutd por THs éaTiacews atroTAjpwoov aro- 
Kpwopevos womep Kal viv. Ore pev yap Kal 

2 The specific function must operate universally in bond 
or free, in many, two or one. ‘The application to the 
individual reminds us of the main argument of the Republic. 
Cf. 369 a, 43-4 p, 441 ce. For the argument many, few or 
two, one, ¢f. Laws 626 ¢. 

» Plato paradoxically treats the state as one organism 
and the individual as many warring members (ef. Introd. 
p. xxxv). Hence, justice in one, and being a friend to 
oneself are more than metaphors for him. Cf. 621 ¢, 416 ¢, 

428 p, Laws 626 r, 693 8, Epist. vii, 332 p, Antiphon 556. 45 
Diels duovoet pds €auriv. Aristotle, Hth. Ni tc. v. 11, inquires 
whether a man can wrong himself, and Chrysippus (Phitarch, 


Stoic. Repug. xvi.) pronounces the expression absurd. 
¢ This is the conventional climax of the plea for any 
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injustice arises in one it will lose its force and function 
or will it none the less keep it?” ‘‘ Have it that it 
keeps it,” he said. ‘* And is it not apparent that its 
force is such that wherever it is found in city, family, 
camp, or in anything else, it first renders the thing 
incapable of co-operation with itself owing to faction 
and difference, and secondly an enemy to itself® and 
to its opposite in every case, the just? Isn’t that 
so?” * By all means.” “Then in the individual too, 
I presume, its presence will operate all these effects 
which it is its nature to produce. It will in the first 
place make him incapable of accomplishing anything 
because of inner faction and lack of self-agreement, 
and then an enemy to himself and to the just. Is it 
not so?” “Yes.” “ But, my friend, the gods too ¢ 
are just.” “ Have it that they are,” he said. “So 
to the gods also, it seems, the unjust man will be 
hateful, but the just man dear.” ‘“‘ Revel in your 
discourse,” he said, ‘‘ without fear, for I shall not 
oppose you, so as not to offend your partisans 
here.” ‘‘ Fill up the measure of my feast,? then, 
and complete it for me,” I said, “ by continuing 
to answer as you have been doing. Now that 


moral ideal. So Aristotle, Eth. Nic. 1179 a24, proves that 
the copés being likest God is @eogidéoraros. Cf. Democ. fr. 
217 D. potvor deogidées Saas exOpdy 7d ddixetv; infra 352 ¥, 
612 £, Phileb. 39 £, Laws 7116p. The‘ enlightened" Thrasy- 
machus is disgusted at this dragging in of the gods. Cf. 
Theaetet. 162 pv Beots re els 7d wécov dyorres. He is reported 
as saying (Diels p. 544. 40) that the gods regard not human 
affairs, else they would not have overlooked the greatest of 
goods, justice, which men plainly do not use. 

4 ésridcews keeps up the image of the feast of reason. Cf. 
354 a-B, Lysis 211 c, Gorg. 522 a, Phaedr. 227 3, and Tim. 
17 a, from which perhaps it became a commonplace in Dante 
and the Middle Ages. 
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copdrepor Kal dyuetvous Kal duvatwrepot mpdrrew 
ot dixatot patvovrat, of bé dduKoe ovdey mparrew 
Bor dw olot Te, da 89 Kal ots dapev 
Eppuevens memoTé Te pet” Efhy Kowh maka 
adiKous dvras, Tobro ob navrdracw dadnbés 
Aey youev' od yap av drreixovro aMipwy Kopuoh 
ovres dduKot, adda, Sfjov ore eviy Tes avtots de- 
Kkaootvn, 4 atrovs erotes pyro Kal dMnAous ye 
Kat éd’ ous jeoay apa dduxeiv, dv hv éxpakay 
a énpagar, eppnoav be emi 7d dSuxa asucia 
HprpoxOnpor ves, érel ot ye TapiTovn pot Kab 
D rehéws ddicor teAdws eloi Kal mpdrrew dadvvarou 
Taita pev obv ote otTws exer, pavOdvw, GAN ody 
ws od 70 mp@tov érifeco. ef Sé Kal dyewvov 
CHow of dixato rHv ddikwv Kal eddaipovéorepol 
claw, Omep TO voTepov mpovbeucla crébacbar, 
oxentéov. aivovrat pev ody Kal viv, ds yé poe 
Soxei, €€ dv ecipyxayev’ Guws 6° é7. BéAriov 
oKenTEov. ob yap mept Tob émutuxovTos 6 Adyos, 
GXXG. wept Tod ovTwa Tpomov xpr) thy. Ledzee 3H, 
edn. Kom, y role ey Kat pot Aéye: Soxet rt 
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@ For the idea cf. the argument in Profag. 327 c-p, that 
Socrates would yearn for the wickedness of Athens if he 
found himself among wild men who knew no justice at all. 

> The main ethical question of the Republic, suggested 
in 347 ©, now recurs. 

¢ Similarly 578 c. What has been said implies that 
injustice is the corruption and disease of the soul (see on 
445 a-p). But Socrates wishes to make further use of the 
argument from épyor or specific function. 

4 Cf. on 344 dD, supra, pp. 71 f. 

¢ See on 335 pv, and Aristot. Hth. Nic. i. 7. 14. The 

virtue or excellence of a thing is the right performance of 
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the just appear to be wiser and better and more 
capable of action and the unjust incapable of any 
common action, and that if we ever say that any 
men who are unjust have vigorously combined to 
put something over, our statement is not altogether 
true, for they would not have kept their hands from 
one another if they had been thoroughly unjust, but 
it is obvious that there was in them some justice 
which prevented them from wronging at the same 
time one another too as well as those whom they 
attacked; and by dint of this they accomplished 
whatever they did and set out to do injustice only 
half corrupted ¢ by injustice, since utter rascals com- 
pletely unjust are completely incapable of effective 
action—all this I understand to be the truth, and 
not what you originally laid down. But whether it 
is also true ® that the just have a better life than the 
unjust and are happier, which is the question we 
afterwards proposed for examination, is what we 
now have to consider. It appears even now that — 
they are, I think, from what has already been said. 
But all the same we must examine it more carefully.¢ 
For it is no ordinary ¢ matter that we are discussing, 
but the right conduct of life.” ‘‘ Proceed with your 
inquiry,” he said. “I proceed,” said I. ‘ Tell me 
then—would you say that a horse has a specific work ¢ 
or function?” “ T would.” “ Would you be willing 
its specific function. See Schmidt, Ethik der Griechen, i. 
p- 301, Newman, Introd. Aristot. Pol. p.48. The following 
argument is in a sense a fallacy, since it relies on the double 
meaning of life, physical and moral (cf. 445 8 and Cratyl. 
399 p) and on the ambiguity of ei zparreyv, “fare well’ and 
“do well.” The Aristotelian commentator, Alexander, anim- 
adverts on the fallacy. For épyov ef. further Epictet. Dis. 
i. 4. 11, Max. Tyr. Dis. ii. 4, Musonius, apud Stob, 117.8, 
Thompson on Meno 90 F, Plato, Laws 896 p, Phaedr. 246 3. 
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to define the work of a horse or of anything else to 
be that which one can do only with it or best with 
it?” “I don’t understand,” he replied. ‘‘ Well, 
take it this way: is there anything else with which 
you can see except the eyes?” “‘ Certainly not.” 
“ Again, could you hear with anything but ears?”’ 
“ By no means.” ‘‘ Would you not rightly say that 
these are the functions of these (organs)?”’ ‘‘ By all 
means.’ “ Once more, you could use a dirk to trim 
vine branches and a knife and many other instru- 
ments.” ‘‘Certainly.” ‘‘ But nothing so well, I take 
it, as a pruning-knife fashioned for this purpose.” 
“That is true.” “ Must we not then assume this to 
be the work or function of that?” ‘‘ We must.” 
XXIV. “ You will now, then, I fancy, better appre- 
hendthemeaning of my question when I asked whether 
that is not the work of a thing which it only or it better 
than anything else can perform.” ‘ Well,” he said, 
“ Tdo understand, and agree that the work of anything 
is that.” “ Very good,” said 1. “ Do you not also 
think that there is a specific virtue or excellence of 
everything for which a specific work or function is 
appointed? Let us return to the same examples. 
The eyes we say have a function?” ‘‘ They have.” 
“Is there also a virtue of the eyes?” “* There is.” 
“ And was there not a function of the ears?’ “ Yes.” 
“And so also a virtue?” “ Also a virtue.” “‘ And 
what of all other things? Is the case not the same?” 
“The same.” “Take note now. Could the eyes 
possibly fulfil their function well if they lacked their 
own proper excellence and had in its stead the 
defect?” ‘‘ How could they?” he said; “ for I 
presume you meant blindness instead of vision.” 
“Whatever,” said I, “‘ the excellence may be. For 
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@ Platonic dialectic asks and affirms only so much as is 
needed for the present purpose. 

> For the equivocation ef. Charm, 172 a, Gorg. 507 c, 
Xen. Mem. iii. 9. 14, Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1098 b 21, Newman, 
Introd. Aristot. Pol. p. 401, Gomperz, Greek Thinkers 
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I have not yet come? to that question, but am only 
asking whether whatever operates will not do its 
own work well by its own virtue and badly by its 
own defect.” ‘‘ That much,” he said, “ you may 
safely affirm to be true.” “‘ Then the ears, too, if 
deprived of their own virtue will do their work ill ? ” 
“ Assuredly.” ‘“‘ And do we then apply the same 
principle to all things?” ‘I think so.” ‘“ Then 
next consider this. The soul, has it a work which 
you couldn’t accomplish with anything else in the 
world, as for example, management, rule, delibera- 
tion, and the like, is there anything else than soul 
to which you could rightly assign these and say that 
they were its peculiar work?” ‘‘ Nothing else.” 
“And again life? Shall we say that too is the 
function of the soul?” “ Most certainly,’ he said. 
“‘ And do we not also say that there is an excellence 
or virtue of the soul?” ‘‘ We do.” “ Will the soul 
ever accomplish its own work well if deprived of 
its own virtue, or is this impossible?” “It is im- 
possible.” ‘‘ Of necessity, then, a bad soul will 
govern and manage things badly while the good 
soul will in all these things do well.?” “‘ Of necessity.” 
** And did we not agree that the excellence or virtue 
of soul is justice and its defect injustice?’ “‘ Yes, 
we did.” ‘“ The just soul and the just man then 
will live well and the unjust ill?” “‘ So it appears,” 
he said, ‘‘ by your reasoning.” “‘ But furthermore, 
he who lives well is blessed and happy, and he who 
does not the contrary.” “Of course.” “ Then the 
just is happy and the unjust miscrable.” “So be 
(English ed.), ii, p. 70. It does not seriously affect the 
validity of the argument, for it is used only as a rhetorical 
confirmation of the implication that xaxés dpyer, etc.= 
misery and the reverse of happiness. 
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@ For similar irony ef. Gorg. 489 p, Huthydem. 304 c. 

> Similarly Holmes (Poet at the Breakfast Table, p. 108) 
of the poet: ‘He takes a bite out of the sunny side of this 
and the other, and ever stimulated and never satisfied,” etc. 
Cf. Lucian, Demosth. Encom. 18, Julian, Orat. ii. p. 69 ¢, 
Polyb. iii. 57. 7. 
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it,” he said. “ But it surely does not pay to be 
miserable, but to be happy.” ‘‘ Of course not.” 
“ Never, then, most worshipful Thrasymachus, can 
injustice be more profitable than justice.” ‘ Let this 
complete your entertainment, Socrates, at the festival 
of Bendis.” ‘‘ A feast furnished by you, Thrasy- 
machus,” J said, ‘‘ now that you have become gentle 
with me and are no longer angry.* I have not dined 
well, however—by my own fault, not yours. But just 
as gluttons ® snatch at every dish that is handed along 
and taste it before they have properly enjoyed the 
preceding, so I, methinks, before finding the first 
object of our inquiry—what justice is—let go of that 
and set out to consider something about it, namely 
whether it is vice and ignorance or wisdom and virtue ; 
and again, when later the view was sprung upon us 
that injustice is more profitable than justice I could 
not refrain from turning to that from the other topic. 
So that for me the present outcome of the discussion ¢ 
is that J know nothing? For if I don’t know what 
the just is,¢ I shall hardly know whether it is a virtue 
or not, and whether its possessor is or is not happy.” 


¢ Hirzel, Der Dialog, i. p. 4, n. 1, argues that daddyou 
here means “inquiry” (Zrérterung), not the dialogue with 
Thrasymachus, 

@ For the profession of ignorance at the close of a Socratic 
dialogue cf. Charm. 175 a-B, Lysis 222 p-r, Protag. 361 a-s, 
Xen. Mem. iv. 2.39. Cf. also Introd. p. x. 

* Knowledge of the essence, or definition, must precede 
discussion of qualities and relations. Cf. Meno 71 8, 86 p-s, 
Laches 190 B, Gorg. 448 e, 
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2 Soin Philebus 11 c, Philebus cries off or throws up the 
sponge in the argument. 

> Aristotle borrows this classification from Plato (Topics 
118 b 20-22), but liking to differ from his teacher, says in 
one place that the good which is desired solely for itself is the 
highest. The Stoics apply the classification to ‘* preferables ” 
(Diog. Laert. vii. 107). Cf. Hooker, Eccles. Pol. i, 11. 
Elsewhere Plato distinguishes goods of the soul, of the body, 
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I, When I had said this | supposed that I was done 
with the subject, but it all turned out to be only a 
prelude. For Glaucon, who is always.an intrepid, 
enterprising spirit in ev erything, would not on this 
occasion acquiesce in | Thrasy ymachus’s abandonment 4 
of his case, but said, “ Socrates, is it your desire to 
seem to have persuaded us or really to persuade us 
that it is without exception better to be just than 
unjust ?’’ “ Really,” I said, “if the choice rested 
with me.” ‘‘ Well, then, you are not doing what you 
wish. For tell me: do you agree that there is a 
kind of good ® which we would choose to possess, not 
from desire for its after effects, but welcoming it for 
itsownsake? As, for example. joy and such pleasures 
as are harmless‘ and nothing results from them after- 
wards save to have and to hold the enjoyment.” “I 


and of possessions (Laws 697 B, 727-729) or as the first 
Alcibiades puts it (131) the self, the things of the self, and 
other things. 
¢ Plato here speaks of harmless pleasures, from the point 
of view of common sense and prudential morality. Cf. Tim. 
59 D duerayéAnroy 7dovjv, Milton’s 
Mirth that after no repenting draws. 


But the Republic (583 pv) like the Gorgias (493 £-494 c) knows 
the more technical distinction of the Philebus (42 c ff., 53. c ff.) 
between pure pleasures and impure, which are conditioned 
by desire and pain. 
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* Isoe, i, 47 has this distinction, as well as Aristotle. 

* Some philosophers, as Aristippus (Diog. Laert. x. 1. 138), 
said that intelligence is a good only for its consequences, but 
the opening sentences of Aristotle’s Metaphysics treat all 
forms of knowledge as goods in themselves. 
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recognize that kind,” said I. “ And again a kind that 
we love both for its own sake and for its consequences,* 
such as understanding,? sight, and health?* For these 
I presume we welcome for both reasons.’”’ ‘‘ Yes,” 
I said. ‘‘ And can you discern a third form of good 
under which falls exercise and being healed when 
sick and the art of healing and the making of money 
generally? For of them we would say that they are 
laborious and painful yet beneficial, and for their 
own sake we would not accept them, but only for the 
rewards and other benefits that accrue from them.” 
“Why yes,” I said, “I must admit this third class 
also. But what of it?’’ ‘‘ In which of these classes 
do you place justice?’ he said. “In my opinion, 
I said, “ it belongs in the fairest class, that which a 
man who is to be happy must love both for its own 
sake and for the results.” “‘ Yet the multitude,” he 
said, “‘do not think so, but that it belongs to the 
toilsomeé class of things that must be practised for 
the sake of rewards and repute due to opinion but 
that in itself is to be shunned as an affliction.” 

II. ‘I am aware,” said I, “ that that is the general 
opinion and Thrasymachus has for some time been 
disparaging it as such and praising injustice. But I, 
it seems, am somewhat slow to learn.” ‘‘ Come 
now,” he said, “‘ hear what I too have to say and see 
if you agree with me. For Thrasymachus seems to 
me to have given up to you too soon, as if he were a 
serpent? that you had charmed, but I am not yet satis- 


¢ Plutarch (1040 c) says that Chrysippus censured Plato 
for recognizing health as a good, but elsewhere Plato ex- 
plicitly says that even health is to be disregarded when the 
true interests of the soul require it. 

4 For Plato's fondness for the idea of knew ef. The Unity 
of Plato’s Thought, note 500. 
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@ Cf. infra 366 E. 

’ Cf. supra 347 c-p. 

¢ Cf. Phileb.66 5. Plato affirms that the immoralism of 
Thrasymachus and Callicles was widespread in Greece. Cf. 
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fied with the proof that has been offered about justice 
and injustice. For what I desire. is_to_hear What 


their rewards —_— consequences. Ths" then, is what 
I propose to do, with your concurrence. I will renew 
the argument of Thrasymachus and will first state 
what men say is the nature and origin of justice ; 
secondly, that all who practise it do so reluctantly, 
regarding it as something necessary ® and not as a 
good; and thirdly, that they have plausible grounds 
for thus acting, since forsooth the life of the unjust | 
man is far better than that of the just_man—as | 
they say ;(though I, Socrates, don’t_believe it? Yet 
I am disconcérted when my ears are dinned by 
the arguments of Thrasymachus and innumerable 
others.© But the case for justice, to prove that 
it is better than injustice, I have never yet heard 
stated by any as I desire to hear it. What I desire 
is to hear an encomium on justice in and by 
itself. And I think I am most likely to get that 
from you. For which reason I will lay myself out 
in praise of the life of injustice, and in so speaking 
will give you an example of the manner in which I 
desire to hear from you in turn the dispraise of 
injustice and the praise of justice. Consider whether 
my proposal pleases you.” “ Nothing could please 
me more,” said I; “ for on what subject would a man 
of sense rather delight to hold and hear discourse 
again and again?’’ “ That is excellent,” he said; 
“and now listen to what I said would be the first topic 


Introd. x-xi, and Gorg. 5118, Protag. 333 c, Euthydem. 
279 8, and my paper on the interpretation of the Timaeus, 
AJ.P, vol. ix. pp. 403-404. 
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@ Glaucon employs the antithesis between nature and law 
and the theory of an original social contract to expound the 
doctrine of Thrasymachus and Callicles in the Gorgias. His 
statement is more systematic than theirs, but the principle is 
the same; for, though Callicles does not ‘explicitly speak of a 
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—the nature and origin of justice. By nature,? they 
say, to commit injustice is a good and io suffer it is 
an evil, but that the excess of evil in being wronged 
is greater than the excess of good in doing wrong. 
So_that when men do wrong and "are wronged. by one 
another and taste of both, ‘those. who lack the power 
to avoid the one and take the other determine that 
it is for their profit to make a compact with one another 
neither to commit nor to suffer injustice ; and that 
this is the beginning of législation and of covenants 
between men, and that they name the commandment 
of the law the lawful and the just, and that this is 
the genesis and. essential nature of justice—a com- 
promise between the best, which is to do wrong with 
impunity, and the worst, which is to be wronged and 
be impotent to get one’s revenge. Justice, they tell 
us, being mid-way between the two, is accepted and 
approved, not as a real good, but as a thing honoured 
in the lack of vigour to do injustice, since anyone 
who had the power to do it and was in reality 

‘a man’ would never make a compact with anybody 
neither to wrong nor to be wronged ; for he would 
be mad. The nature, then, of justice i this and such 
as this, Socrates, and such are the conditions in 
which it originates, according to the theory. 

III. ‘‘ But as for the second point, that those who 
practise it do so unwillingly and from want of power to 
commit injustice—we shall be most likely to appre- 
hend that if we entertain some such supposition as 


social contract, he implies that conventional justice is an 
agreement of the weak devised to hold the strong in awe 
(Gorg. 492 c), and Glaucon here affirms that no really strong 
man would enter into any such agreement. The social 
contract without the immoral application is also suggested 
in Protag. 322 8. Cf. also Crito 50 c, f. 
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C Sevres efouciay éxatépw moreiv 6 te dv BovAnrat, 
7T@ Te Sixaiw Kal 7@ ddikw, eft’ emaxodovbjoat- 
prev Oecdpevor, wot 7 émBupia éxdtepov afer, én’ 
adropdipw odv AdBomev av tov Sikavoy TH adixw 
eis Tadrov tdvra dia THY TrAEovetiav, 6 maca dvots 
Sidkew mépucev ws ayaldrv, voum 8€ Bia map- 
dyerat emt TH Tod toov Tysjv. ein 8 dv H e€ovata 
qv A€yw roidde poadiata, ef abrois yévowro olav 

D word gaa Sivamuv tH Tdyou toi Avdod apoydvw 
yevérbar. elvar prev yap adtov mowpéva Onrevovta 
mapa TH TéTe Avdias dpyovrt, d4uBpov Sé woddod 
yevouévov Kat cecopod paynval te THs ys Kal 
yevéoOar ydopa Kata Tov Tomov H éveuev’ tSdvTa 
b€ Kal Oavpacarvra KataBivat, Kal idetv GdAa Te 
57 pvbodoyotcar Pavpacta Kal immov yadKoby 
Kotdov, Bupidas éyovra, Kal” as eyniipavra ideiv 
evévTa vexpov, ws gatverbar, peilw i) Kart’ 

E dOpwrov, tobrov 5é do pev oddév,' mepi S€ 7H 
xelpt xpvooiv SaxtdAsov, dv mepteAdpevov éxByvac. 
avaArdyou $€ yevouevou roils mouyséow eiw6dros, 
iv’ é€ayyéAdouev Kata piva’ TH Baowde? 7a wepi 7a 

1 GdNo ev oddéy A; the translation tries to preserve the 


idiomatic ambiguity of the text: yew ovdéy of Il would 
explicitly affirm the nakedness of the corpse. 





* The antithesis of dvccs and véuos, nature and law, custom 
or convention, is a commonplace of both Greek rhetoric and 
Greek ethics. Cf, the Chicago Dissertation of John Walter 
Beardslee, The Use of gto in Fifth Century Greek Liter- 
ature, ch. x. p. 68. Cf. Herod. iii. 838, Pindar, quoted by 
Plato, Gorg. 484 8, Laws 690 B. 715 a; Euripides or Critias, 
Frag. of Sisyphus, Aristoph. Birds 755 ff., Plato, Protag. 
337 p, Gorg. 483 2, Laws 889 c and 890 p. It was misused 
by ancient as it is by modern radicals. Cf. my interpretation 
of the Timaeus, A.J.P. vol. ix. p. 405. The ingenuity of 
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this in thought: if we grant to each, the just and the 
unjust, licence and power to do whatever he pleases, 
and then accompany them in imagination and see 
whither his desire will conduct each. We should then 
catch the just man in the very act of resorting to the 
same conduct as the unjust man because of the self- 
advantage which every creature by its nature pursues 
as a good, while by the convention of law @ it is forcibly 
diverted to paying honour to‘ equality.’® The licence 
that I mean would be most nearly such as would result 
from supposing them to have the power which men say 
once came tothe ancestor of Gyges the Lydian. They 
relate that he was a shepherd in the service of the ruler 
at that time of Lydia, and that after a great deluge of 
rain and an earthquake the ground opened andachasm 
appeared in the place where he was pasturing; and 
they say that he saw and wondered and went down 
into the chasm; and the story goes that he beheld 
other marvels there and a hollow bronze horse with 
little doors, and that he peeped in and saw a corpse 
within, as it seemed, of more than mortal stature, 
and that there was nothing else but a gold ring on 
its hand, which he took off and went forth. And 
when the shepherds held their customary assembly 
to make their monthly report to the king about the 


modern philologians has tried to classify the Greek sophists 
as distinctly partisans of véuos or grats. It cannot be done. 
Cf. my unsigned review of Alfred Benn in the New York 
Nation, July 20, 1899, p. 57. > Cf. Gorg. 508 a. 

* So manuscripts and Proclus. There are many emenda- 
tions which the curious will find in Adam’s first appendix to 
this book. Herod. i. 8-13 tells a similar but not identical 
story of Gyges himself, in which the magic ring and many 
other points of Plato’s tale are lacking. On the whole 
legend ef. the study of Kirby Flower Smith, 4.J.P. vol. 
xxiii. pp. 261-282, 361-387, and Frazer’s Paus. iii. p. 417. 
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U > i4 > See cal y 4 : 
troiuvia, aduxéobar Kal éxeivov éxovra Tov Sakrv- 
= ‘ ~ a 
Aiov. Kabypevoy obv peta TOV GAAwv tuyxelv THY 
~ ig 
odgevddvyy Tob daxrudiov TeptayayovrTa mpos éav- 
Tov eis TO €low THs yewpds’ TovTOV dé yevopevou 
adavy adrov yevécbar tots mapaxabnpevors, Kal 
diaddyecOas ws wept otyouévov. Kal rov Pavpdlev 
A ¥ a ~ A ta a 
Te Kal waAw éemubnrAadavra tov SaxTUAov atpédat 
Ew thy apevddvnv, Kal orpépavta davepov ye- 
véoOat. Kail todto évvojcarta dromepaoba. Tob 
daxtuAlov, ef Tadrny éxou THY SvvapLV, Kal adT@ 
ottw EvpBalve, orpédovte pev eiow tHv adev- 
C4 > rd é a, . ta > iz 
ddvnv adyAw yiyvecBar, Ew Sé SiAw. aicbd- 
A 7 ‘ ea ~ 3 éf Z 
pevoy 8€ e005 diampdgacba ta&v dyyéAwy yeve- 
~ ‘ * & > / A A ‘ 
cba. Tav mapa Tov Baoréa: €AOdvTa 5€ Kal Tiv 
yuvaica adrod povyevoarvra, pet exelyns ém- 
Oduevorv T@ Baowe? aroKreivar Kal THY apy KaTa- 
axeiv. ef odv d0o0 TowtTw daxtudiw yevoicbyy, 
‘ \ A © é a ‘ A e 
Kal TAv pev 6 Sikatos wepietro, Tov 5é 6 dduKos, 
Cy an | a © , o > ‘ 
ovoels av yEevowTo, ws ddferev, ovTwWs ddapavrwos, 
6s dv peiveey ev TH Sixatoodvy Kal ToAuyoerev 
> if ~ > é * A Ld LT oan 
améyecbar T&v adANoTpiwy Kal pi) dareoba, e&dv 
att@ Kai ex THs dyopas dbeds 6 Te BovAoiTo Aap- 
Bavew, Kat etoudvrs eis Tas oikias avyylyvecfa 
étw BovdAcito, Kal dmoxriwvivar Kal ex dSeapdv 
ee 4 £ ‘\ oy cal > 
Avew otatwas BovdAoito, Kai Ta\Aa mpatrew év 
a? r ar, ” ? \ n Pray 
rots dvOpwrrots iadbeov bvTa. otTw dé Spdv oddev 
n 5 , Pe er ot -\v > ON A 
av biuddopov tot érépov mrovot, GAN emi radrov 
lovey duddrepor. Kaitou wéya TOTO TEKHpLov av 


@ Mr. H. G. Wells’ The Invisible Man rests on a similar 
fancy. Cf. also the lawless fancies of Aristoph. Birds 785 1f. 
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ok be. 
flocks, he also attended wearing the ring. So as he 
sat there it chanced that he turned the collet of the 
ring towards himself, towards the inner part of his 
hand, and when this took place they say that he 
became invisible? to those who sat by him and they 
spoke of him as absent; and that he was amazed, 
and again fumbling with the ring turned the collet 
outwards and so became visible. On noting this he 
experimented with the ring to see if it possessed 
this virtue, and he found the result to be that when he 
turned the collet inwards he beeame invisible, and 
when outwards visible ; and becoming aware of this, 
he immediately managed things so that he became 
one of the messengers who went up to the king, and 
on coming there he seduced the king’s wife and with 
her aid set upon the king and slew him and possessed 
his kingdom. If now there should be two such rings, 
and the just man should put on one and the unjust 
the other, no one could be found, it would seem, of 
such adamantine® temper as to persevere in justice 
and endure to refrain his hands from the possessions 
of others and not touch them, though he might with 
impunity take what he wished even from the market- 
place, and enter into houses and lie with whom he 
pleased, and slay and loose from bonds whomsoever 
he would, ‘and in-all other things conduct himself 
among mankind as thé equal of a god.¢ And in so 
acting he would do no differently from the other man, 
but both would pursue the same course. And yet 

» The word is used of the firmness of moral faith in Gorg. 
509 a and Rep. 618 e. 

* iséfeos. The word is a leit-motif anticipating Plato’s 
rebuke of the tragedians for their praises of the tyrant. Cf. 


infra 568 a-B. It does not, as Adam suggests, foreshadow 
Plato’s attack on the popular theology, 
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dain tis, ote ovdels exw Sikatos GAN’ dvayKale- 
pevos, ws ovKk ayalot idig dvros, émel daou y av 
oinrat €xaotos olds te €oecbar ddiKety, ddiKety. 
an ul fod ~ 
D AvoiredAciv yap 81) olerac mas avijp Todd paGddAov 
idiq Thy ddixiav THs Sixatoodvys, adAnOH oldpevos, 
ws dice 6 wept Tob Torovtov Adyou A€ywr- ézet 
el tes TovadTys e€ovotas emAaBdpevos pndev more 
> ba > ~ x a ~ > f 
€BéAo dbdixfjoar ponde dipartro rav dAdotpiwv, 
3 t A a oh > ~ 2 
aOAuiTaTos pev av Sdfevev elvar tots atofavo- 
pévots Kal davontétatos, émawvotev 8 av adrov 
> vs ? rz * ~ > ‘4 A ‘ 
adAjArwy evavriov éamat@vres adArjAous dia TOv 
rob ddtketobar ddBov. tabta pev otv 57 otTws. 
E IV. Ti 8€é xplow adriv rot Biov mépe dv déyo- 
pev, eav deaoTnowpeba tov Te Stxaidtarov Kal 
Tov aducwratov, olot 7” éodpefa Kptvar dpbds: ef 
A / wv tf i A < f 4 A 
dé pur}, ov. Tis odv 67 4 dSidoracis; yde° pendev 
adaipa@pev pyre Too ddikov amo TAS adtKias, prjTeE 
rot dixaiov amo Ths Sixaoovvns, aAAd Tédcov 
éxdtepov «is 70 cavTod emiridevpa TiOdper. 
mp@rov pev odv 6 dbukos wWorrep ot Sewvot Sypcoup- 
yoi morettw- olov KuBepryyitns aKpos 7 tatpds ra 
re ddvvata ev TH Téxvn Kal Ta Suvara Sdiaobd- 
361 verat. Kat Tots péev emtyeipel, Ta Se ed, err SE 
oN ” ~ © A > a oe 
éav dpa an ofadj, txavos éravopbotobar obtw 
Kal 6 ddlkos émyeipmv dp0d@s Tois adixruace 
iy > f , ” A 
Aavbavérw, ef péAAce afddpa déduxos elvar- tov 





2 Cf. supra 344 a, Gorg. 492 B. 

> aicOavoudvas suggests men of discernment who are not 
taken in by phrases, ‘‘ the knowing ones.” Cf. Protag. 317 a, 
and Aristoph. Clouds 1241 rots eiddow. 

© Of. Gorg. 183 8, 492 a, Protaq. 327 B, Aristot. Rhet. ii, 23. 

4 Cf. infra 580 a-c, Phileb, 27 ¢. 
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this is a great proof, one might argue, that no one , 
is just of his own will but only from constraint, in the | 
betief that justice is not his personal good, inasmuch — 
as every man, when he supposes himself to have the 
power to do wrong, does wrong. For that there is 
far more profit for him personally in injustice than 
in justice is what every man believes, and believes 
truly, as the proponent of this theory will maintain. 
Yor if anyone who had got such a licence within his 
grasp should refuse to do any wrong or lay his hands 
on others’ possessions, he would be regarded as most 
pitiable ¢ and a great fool by all who took note of it,? 
though they would praise him ¢ before one another’s 
faces, deceiving one another because of their fear 
of suffering injustice. So much for this point. — 
IV. “But to come now to the decision? between our 
two kinds of life, if we separate the most completely 
just and the most completely unjust man, we shall 
be able to decide rightly, but if not, not. How, then, 
is this separation to be made? Thus: we must 
subtract nothing of his injustice from the unjust man 
or of his justice from the just, but assume the per- 
fection of each in his own mode of conduct. In the 
first place, the unjust man must act as clever crafts- 
men do: a first-rate pilot or physician, for example, 
feels the difference between impossibilities® and 
possibilities in his art and attempts the one and lets 
the others go; and then, too, if he does happen to 
trip, he is equal to correcting his error. Similarly, 
the unjust man who attempts injustice rightly must 
be supposed to escape detection if he is to be alto- 
gether unjust, and we must regard the man who is 


* Cf. Quint. iv. 5. 17 “recte enim Graeci praecipiunt 
non tentanda quae effici omnino non possint.”” 
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dAvoxdpevov Sé gaddov ynréov: eoydrn ‘yap 
ddixia Soxety Sixatov elvar pr) dvta. Soréov odv 
7@ TeAéws adikw THv TeAewrdTyv aSiKiav, Kal 
otk ddatiperéov, ad éatéov ra péytota adixody- 
Ta THY peyiorny Sdfav atr@ mapeckevadvar els 
B dixatoodynv, Kal édv dpa ofdAdnrai 7, émay- 
opotcba duvar® etvar, A€yew re ixav@ ov7t pos 
70 meiPew, edv Tt pnvinrar Tov adunpdatwv, Kal 
fidcacba doa av Bias dénrar, dia re avdpeiav Kal 
popny Kat bua mapacKkevny didlwy kal ovaias. 
tobrov b€ towdrov Oévres tov Sixatov map’ adrov 
ior@pev TH Adyw, avdpa azAodv Kal yevvator, 
car’ AioxtAov ob doxeiv GAN’ efvar dyabov €Oédovra. 
dpawperéov 51) 76 Soxeiv. ef yap Sd€er dikazos 
Celvar, goovrar adt@ tinal Kal dSwpeal Soxobvre 
totovTw elvat: &SnAov ody, elre tod Suxaiov etre 
tiv dSwpedv te Kal Ttysdv evexa Tovodros ein. 
yupvwtéos 87) mavtwr mAQY StKaoodvys, Kal 
mownréos evavtins Siakeipevos TH mpotépw: pndev 
yap dducady Sdfav eyérw Thy peyiorny déd.Kias, 
iva 7 BeBacavopévos eis Sixatoovvny TH 42) 
téyyeo0ar bd Kakodogias Kal THY am adris yt- 
yvopévwy GAN irw dperdotatos péxpt Savdrou, 
D doxav pev elvar dduxos 81a Blov, dv 8€ dikauos, 
i’ dpuddtepo cis TO Eaxatov éAndAvfdres, 6 pev 





9 Cf. Emerson, Eloquence: “ Yet any swindlers we have 
known are novices and bunglers. ... A greater power of 
face would accomplish anything and with the rest of the 
takings take away the bad name.” 

> Cf. Cic. De offic. i. 13. 
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caught as a bungler.* For the height of injustice ® is 
to seem just without being so. To the perfectly 
unjust man, then, we must assign perfect injustice 
and withhold nothing of it, but we must allow him, 
while committing the greatest wrongs, to have 
secured for himself the greatest reputation for justice; 
and if he does happen to trip,° we must concede to 
him the power to correct his mistakes by his ability 
to speak’ persuasively if any of his misdeeds come to 
light, and ‘when force is needed, to employ force by 
reason of his manly spirit and vigour and his provision 
of friends and money ; and when we have set up an 
unjust man of this character, our theory must set 
the just man at his side—a simple and noble man, 
who, in the phrase of Aeschylus, does not wish to 
seem but be good. Then we must deprive him 
of the seeming.? For if he is going to be thought 
just he will have honours and gifts because of that 
esteem. We cannot be sure in that case whether 
he is just for justice’ sake or for the sake of the 
gifts and the honours. So we must strip him bare 
of everything but justice and make his state the 
opposite of hisimagined counterpart. Though doing 
no wrong he must have the repute of the greatest 
injustice, so that he may be put to the test as regards 
justice through not softening because of ill repute 
and the consequences thereof. But let him hold on 
his course unchangeable even unto death, seeming 
all his life to be unjust though being just, that so, 
both men attaining to the limit, the one of injustice, 

© Cf. Thucyd. viii. 24 on the miscalculation of the shrewd 
Chians. 

4 As Aristotle sententiously says, épos 5¢ rod mpds ddfav 8 


AavOavew wéAdwy obK ay Erorro (Rhet. 1365 b 1, Topies iii. 3. 14). 
* For the thought ef. Eurip. Hel. 270-271. 
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dixavoadvns, 6 5€é adiKias, Kpivwrrar dmdtepos 
avroiy evdamoveatepos. 

V. BaBai, 8 eye, @ dite Tratcwv, ods 
Eppwyevws éxdTEpov waTEp dvSpidvra els .THY 
Kptow exxabatpers Tol dySpoiv. ‘Qs pddvor’, é$n, 
dvvapyat. dvrow de TowovTow, oveev ert, ws (eYe- 
peat, xaNerov ercbedOeiv TH Ady, ofos _exdrepov 
ios eTTULevEt. Aewréov oby kat 3) Kav dypot- 
KOTEepws Aeyyrae, pa) ce olov Aeyew, @ Le- 
Kpates, dana Tous emavobvras ™po duxatoovvys 
dduciay. €potian be Tae, 6Tt ovTw StaKetevas 
6 Stkatos pactiywoerat, oTpeBAdaeTat, Sedijoeran, 
exxavOyoeTar THPdGadye, tedevT av mdvra KaKd 
mafav dvacywdudevOjcerar, Kal yvwicerat, drt 
ovx elvar Sdixavov dAdd Soxeiv Set eOddew- To SE 
tob AlayvAou mroAd ci dpa dpBorepov Adyew Kara 
Tob adikov. TH dvri yap pijcovar TOV dduxov, a dre 
emurnbevovra, Tmpaypa. Aj betas éxouevov Kat ot 
ampos dd€av Cévra, od Soxeiv ddixov aAd’ elvar 
éefdrev, 

Baetay ddona dud. Ppevos Kapmovpevov, 

e& As Ta Kedva Braordvet BovAevuara, 
mpa@rov pev dpxew ev TH mode Soxoivrt dixaiw 
elvan, Evert, yapetv omdbev dv BovAnrat, éxiBdva1 
els ots dv Bovdnrat, EvupiMew, Kowvwveiv ols 
av éBédAn, Kal Tape. Tatra mavro. wperctobat 
Kepdaivovra TH py Svayepaivery 7d ddiKetv- els 


2 Cf. infra 540 ¢. 

> Cf. infra 613 5, Gorg. 486 c, 509 4, Apol. 32D. The 
Greeks were sensitive to rude or boastful speech. 

¢ Or strictly ‘‘ impaled.” Cf. Cic. De Rep. iii. 27. Writers 
on Plato and Christianity have often compared the fate 
of Plato’s just man with the Crucifixion. 
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the other of justice, we may pass judgement which © 


of the two is the happier.” 

V. “Bless me, my dear Glaucon,” said I, “how 
strenuously you polish off each of your two men for 
the competition for the prize asif it were a statue!*”’ 
“To the best of my ability,” he replied, ‘and if such 
is the nature of the two, it becomes an easy matter, 
I fancy, to unfold the tale of the sort of life that 
awaits each. We must tell it, then; and even if my 
language is somewhat rude and brutal,’ you must not 
suppose, Socrates, that it is I who speak thus, but 
those who commend injustice above justice. What 
they will say is this: that such being his disposition 
the just man will have to endure the lash, the rack, 
chains, the branding-iron in his eyes, and finally, 
after every extremity of suffering, he will be crucified,¢ 
and so will learn his lesson that not to be but to seem 
just is what we ought to desire. And the saying of 
Aeschylus 4 was, it seems, far more correctly applicable 
to the unjust man. For it is literally true, they will 
say, that the unjust man, as pursuing what clings 
closely to reality, to truth, and not regulating his 
life by opinion, desires not to seem but to be unjust, 

Exploiting the deep furrows of his wit 

From which there grows the fruit of counsels shrewd, 
first office and rule in the state because of his reputa- 
tion for justice, then a wife from any family he 
chooses, and the giving of his children in marriage 
to whomsoever he pleases, dealings and partnerships 
with whom he will, and in all these transactions 
advantage and profit for himself because he has no 
squeamishness about committing injustice; and so 


4 Septem 592-594. 
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ay@vas toivuv idvra Kal idia Kal Snpooia mept- 
ylyvecbar kat aAcoventeily tdv eyOp@v, mAcov- 
extobvra Sé mAovreiv Kal tovs te didous «b 
movety Kal Tods exOpods BrAdrrew, Kal Beots Ovaias 
kal avabypata ikavas Kat peyadomperds Avew 
Te Kal avaribdvar, Kat Oepameve Tob Srxaiov 
mond Gpecvov Tous Beods Kal TOV dvOpabareov os 
av BovAnTar, woTe Kal Deopureorepov abrov elvat 
paMov TpoonKew ex TOV elkdrow } Tov dixavov. 
ottw daciv, & Lwxpates, mapa Pedy Kal Tap’ 
avOpmiTwr TH addikw mapecxevdoa tov Biov 
dpewov 7) TO SuKatw. 

VI. Tair’ etxévtos toi TAadxwvos, eyo pev 
év ve elyov Te Aéyeww mpos Tabra, 6 dé ddeAdos 
avtot "Adcipavros, Ov ci mov ole, py, @ Lo- 
Kpares, ixavds eipfabat mepi Tob Adyou; “AMG 
Tt pay; elzrov. Adro, 7 8° os, ouK elpyrat 6 
pdrtora ede. pyPivar. Odxoév, ve 8 eyes, 76 
Acydpevor, ddeApos dvdpi mapetn wore kat ov, 
et Te d8¢ Metre, emdpuve. Kaito ee ye txava 
Kal Ta bd TovTov pyOévTa KataTaAatca Kai 
advvatov troufjoa Bonfely Sitxatoovvy. Kal ds, 
Ovdev, én, Adyets, aM’ ere kal 7d8e dove’ bet 
yap SveADety qpeds Kal TOUS évavrious Ad-yous av 
dd¢ elev, of Sixaroodyny peep errawvobow, adtxiay 
dé héyovaw, tv 7 caddarepov 6 iow Soxet BovdAc- 
clas Drader. A€youct b€ Tou wat maparehevovrat 
marépes Te vidow Kal mavres of TWHY KNdSpEVOL, 





2 Cf. supra on 313 p, 349 B. > Cf. supra 332 pv. 
© yweyarorperas. Usually a word of ironical connotation 
in Plato. 
4 Cf. Euthyphro 12 © ff. and supra 331 8, deg Ovolas, where 
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they say that if he enters into lawsuits, public or 
private, he wins and gets the better of his opponents, 
and, getting the better,? is rich and benefits his friends 
and harms his enemies®; and he performs sacrifices 
and dedicates votive offerings to the-gods adequately 
and magnificently,° and he serves and pays court 4 to 
men whom he favours and to the gods far better 
than the just man, so that he may reasonably expect 
the favour. of heaven ¢ also to fall rather to him than 
to the just!” So much better they say, Socrates, is 
the-life that is prepared for the unjust man from 
gods and men than that which awaits the just.” 

VI. When Glaucon had thus spoken, I had a mind to 
make some reply thereto, but his brother Adeimantus 
said, “ You surely don’t suppose, Socrates, that the 
statement of the case is complete?” ‘‘ Why, what 
else?’ Isaid. ‘‘ The very most essential point,” said 
he, ‘“‘ has not been mentioned.” “Then,” said I, “as 
the proverb has it, ‘ Let a brother help a man’ /—and 
so, if Glaucon omits any word or deed, do you come 
to his aid. Though for my part what he has already 
said is quite enough to overthrow me and incapacitate 
me for coming to the rescue of justice.” “ Nonsense,” 
he said, “ but listen to this further point. We must 
set forth the reasoning and the language of the 
opposite party, of those who commend justice and 
dispraise injustice, if what I conceive to be Glaucon’s 
meaning is to be made more clear. Fathers, when 
they address _exhortations to their sens; and- all 


the. respectable morality of the good Cephalus is virtually 
identical with this commercial view of religion. 
° Cf. supra 352 8 and 613 a-s. 
ft déedpis avipi mapein. The rhythm perhaps indicates a 
proverb of which the scholiast found the source in Odyssey 
xvi. 97. 
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+ € Ls i +: ? 2 A ee ? 
363 ws xpy Sixatoy elvar, odk atTo Sixaloc¥vny én- 
aiwotvres, GAAa Tas am adris eddoKusjoes, iva 
Soxodvre Sucatyy elvat veya dnd ths 8d&ys 
dpxat Te Kat ydpou Kal doamep DAavxwy SuffAev 
apt. dd Tob eddontpety évTa TO GdiKe.” én 
mrgov 8é obro. ra TeV Sotav A€yovor Tas yap 
A ~ 
mapa Oeav eddoxipinaers euBéMovres adfova 
éxovat Adyew dyad, Tots dalos a pace deods 
diddvat, worep re] yevvatos ‘Haiodds te Kat "Opn- 
B pos paow, 6 pev Tas Spbs rots Stators Tovs Beovs 
movety 
dxpas pév te hépev Badavous, dooas dé weAtooas 
a f 2 Me - ~ , 
etpovrdxot 8 dies, dyoiv, parrots xaraBeBpibact, 


Kal adAda 37) TOAAG. ayaba ToUTWwY éxopeva* Tapa- 
mAjova 5é Kal 6 érepos' Wate rev yap now 


7} BactAjos 4 dpvpovos, date Beovdis 
edBuxlas avexnor, dépyar 5€ yaia péAava 
C aupovs Kat xpibds, Bpifyar 5é Sévipea Kap, 
tixtn 8 éumeda pda, Oadacca 5 mapéeyn ixOis. 


Movoaios $€ TovTwy veaviKdtepa Tayaba Kal 6 


1 ddixw recent mss.; ¢f. 362 B: the dcalw of A and II can 
be defended. 


2 Who, in Quaker language, have a concern for, who 
have charge of souls. Cf. the admonitions of the father 
of Horace, Sat. i. 4. 105 ff., Protag. 325 p, Xen. Cyr. i. 
5. 9, Isoc. iii. 2, Terence, Adelphi 414 f., Schmidt, Hthik 
der Griechen, i. p. 187, and the letters of Lord Chesterfield 
passim, as well as Plato himself, Laws 662 §. 

> Hesiod, Works and Days 232 f., Homer, Od. xix. 109 ff. 

¢ Cf. Kern, Orphicorum Fragmenta, iv. p. 83. The son is 
possibly Eumolpus. 
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those who have others_intheir-charge,? urge the 
necessity of being just, not by praising justice itself, 
but the good-repute-with mankind that accrues from 
it, the object that they-hold before us being that by 
seeming to be just the man may get from the 
reputation office and alliances and all the good things 
that Glaucon just now enumerated as coming to the 
unjust man from his good name. But those people 
draw out still further this topic of reputation. For, 
throwing in good standing with the gods, they 
have no lack of blessings to describe, which they 
affirm the gods give to pious men, even as the worthy 
Hesiod and Homer ® declare, the one that the gods 
make the oaks bear for the just: 
Acorns on topmost branches and swarms of bees on their 
mid-trunks, 
and he tells how the 
Flocks of the fleece-bearing sheep are laden and weighted 
with soft wool, 
and of many other blessings akin to these; and 
similarly the other poet : 
Even as when a good king, who rules in the fear of the 
high gods, 
Upholds justice and right, and the black earth yields him 
her foison, 
Barley and wheat, and his trees are laden and weighted 
with fair fruits, 
Increase comes to his flocks and the ocean is teeming with 
fishes. 
And Musaeus and his son® have? a more excellent 
? For the thought of the following ¢f. Emerson, Compensa- 
tion: ‘‘He (the preacher) assumed that judgement is not 
executed in this world; that the wicked are successful; that 
the good are miserable; and then urged from reason and 
scripture a compensation to be made to both parties in the 


next life. No offence appeared to be taken by the congrega- 
tion at this doctrine.” 
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vids adrob Tapa fedv diddace Tots Suxatous* ets 
“Aidov yap dyayovres TO Adyw Kat karaxhivavres 
Kal oupaoowov TOV datwy KaracKevdoavres eore- 
pavwpévous Trovobat Tov dmavTa xpdvov 78n Sudyeww 
peOvovras, Hynodpevo Kd AAvarov dperis proBov 
weOny atwvovy ot 8 ére TovTwy bakporépous 
dzroretvovat' psobods mapa Ged: matdas yap 
mraidwv pact kal yévos karonabev AcizecOar Tot 
doiov Kal evépKov. Taira ou cal aAna. Tovabra 
eyxapudlovar Suxaroodyqy’ Tous de dvooious ad 
kal ddixous ets mnAdv twa KaropitTovaw ev 
“Avdouv Kat Kookiven vowp dvayxalovor pepe, € ére 


E te Cavras ets kaxas Sdéas dyovres, dep TAavcwv 


364 


mept Tay Sexalwy dogalopevwy 5é adddkwy SAAGe 
TYLeOpnara, Tadra mrept Tov dSikey A€yovaw, 
dada dé ovK Exovow, 6 pev ody émawos Kal 6 
ysdyos obros éxarepu. 

VII. IIpos dé TovTous oxépar, @ Uedepares, dAdo 
ad «ldos iy qept Sixavoouv7s TE Kal dditas 
iia Te Acyopevov Kal vio Trout ay. amavres yap 
ef € évos o7OpaTOS dpvodaw, ws KaAov pev 7 owdpo- 
ouvn Te Kal Sixaootvy, yadenov pevroe Kat 
émimrovov" dxodacia 5é Kat dduxta 700 pev Kat 
eUmreres K7poac8ar, ddéy S€ pdvov Kal vopnw ai- 
axpdv. AvaireA€atepa be THY SiKatwy Ta adiKa 


1 Groreivovow ALLE: drorivovaw q. 





* yeavxwrepa is in Plato often humorous and depreciative. 
Cf. infra 563 eaven, 

> cupréctov Tov dsiwy. Jowett’s notion that this is a jingle 
is due to the English pronunciation of Greek. 

¢ Kern, ibid., quotes Servius ad Virgil, Aen, iii, 98“ et nati 
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song? than these of the blessings that the gods 
bestow on the righteous. For they conduct them 
to the house of Hades in their tale and arrange a 
symposium of the saints, where, reclined on couches 
and crowned with wreaths, they entertain the time 
henceforth with wine, as if the fairest meed of virtue 
were an everlasting drunk. And others extend still 
further the rewards of virtue from the gods. For 
they say that the children’s children® of the pious 
and oath-keeping man and his race thereafter never 
fail. Such and such-like are their praises of justice. 
But the impious and the unjust they bury in mud?@ 
in the house of Hades and compel them to fetch water 
in a sieve,¢ and, white they still live, they bring them 
into evil repute, and all the sufferings that Glaucon 
enumerated as befalling just men who are thought 
to be unjust, these they recite about the unjust, but 
they have nothing else to say.’ Such is the praise 
and the censure of the just and of the unjust. 

VII. “ Consider further, Socrates, another kind of 
language about justice and injustice employed by both 
laymen and poets. All with one accord reiterate that 
soberness and righteousness are fair and honourable, 
to be sure, but unpleasant and laborious, while licen- 
tiousness and injustice are pleasant and easy to win 
and are only in opinion and by convention disgraceful. 
They say that injustice pays better than justice, 
natorum”’ and opines that Homer took JI. xx. 308 from 
Orpheus. 

Cf. Teller, Phil. d. Gr. i. pp. 56-57, infra 533 pb, 
Phaedo 69 c, commentators on Aristoph. Frogs 146. 

© Cf. my note on Horace, Odes iii. 11. 22, and, with an 
allegorical application, Gorg. 493 B. 

1 Plato elsewhere teaches that the real punishment of sin 
is to be cut off from communion with the good. Theaetet. 
176 p-E, Laws 728 3, infra 367 a. 
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ws emt Td TAROOS A€yovat, Kal movynpods AovGiovs 
a7 uv ig lg > / 4 
kat dAdas duvdpes eyovras evdaipovilew Kal 
Tina edyep&s eGéAovar Sypocia te Kal idia, Tovs 
B dé dripalev Kai dmepopav, ot av mn dobeveis ze 
Kal Tevntes wow, opodoyobytes abtovds ajLetvous 
elvar TOY éTépwv. TodTwv dé mdvTwy oi Trepi Oedv 
te Adyou kai dpetis Pavpaciwirato. A€yovTar, ws 
dpa Kal @eol moAAots pev dyabois dSvatvyias Te 
Kal Biov Kkakov évemav, Tots 8° évavriow evavtiav 
potpay. ayvprar dé Kal pavrets emt mAovciwv 
, af f € ” * ts i: 
Oupas idvres weiBovaw ws éort Tapa adior Svvapus 
éx Oecy mopilopévy Avolias te Kal émwdats, etre 
C7 ddienpa tov yéyovey adtod 7) mpoyovwy, aKei- 
cOar pel? Sovav ze Kal é€opTdv, éeav Té Tiva 
éxOpov anufvar €0éAn, peta opixpav Saravav 
¢ a ve > 6 ‘ > a LY 
opotws Sixatov ddikw Brawew, emaywyats tol 
kal katadéapots Tovs Geovs, ws act, meiBovrés 
ofuow brnpeteiv. tovTows S€ maou tois Adyots 
paptupas mouTas émdyovrat, of pev Kakias Tépt 
evrreTetas OLOOVTES, WS 
4 & / * > ‘ ” La ad 
Thy pev KakdTyTa Kat iAaddv éotw éAécOar 
€ Qe #, A © / a k 3 > ta / 

D  pyidias: Acin peév odds, udda 8” eyydt vate: 
ths 8° dpetis tSpHra Oeot mpomdpoev eOyxav 
Kal Twa Odov paxpay Te Kal dvavrn: ot bé THs TAY 

@ The gnomic poets complain that bad men prosper fora 
time, but they have faith in the late punishment of the wicked 
and the final triumph of justice. 

® There is a striking analogy between Plato's language 
here and the description by Protestant historians of the sale 
of indulgences by ‘Tetzel in Germany. Rich men’s doors is 
proverbial. Cf. 489 B. 

¢ Cf. Mill, ‘ Utility of Religion,” Three Essays on Religion, 
p. 90: ‘All positive religions aid this self-delusion. Bad 
religions teach that divine vengeance may be bought off by 
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for the most part, and they do not scruple to felicitate 
bad men who are rich or have other kinds of power 
and to do them honour in public and private, and to 
dishonour and disregard those who are in any way 
weak or poor, even while admitting that they are 
better men than the others. But the strangest of 
all these speeches are the things they say about the 
gods @ and virtue, how so it is that the gods themselves 
assign to many good men misfortunes and an evil 
life, but to their opposites a contrary lot; and begging 
priests ® and soothsayers go to rich men’s doors and 
make them believe that they by means of sacrifices 
and incantations have accumulated a treasure of 
power from the gods ¢ that can expiate and cure with 
pleasurable festivals any misdeed of a man or his 
ancestors, and that if a man wishes to harm an 
enemy, at slight cost he will be enabled to injure 
Just and unjust alike. since they are masters of 
spells and enchantments ¢ that constrain the gods to 
serve their end. And for all these sayings they cite 
the poets as witnesses, with regard to the ease and 
plentifulness of vice, quoting : 

Evil-doing in plenty a man shall find for the seeking ; 

Smooth is the way and it lies near at hand and is easy 

to enter; 
But on the pathway of virtue the gods put sweat from 
the first step,° 

and a certain long and uphill road. And others cite 


offerings or personal abasement.” Plato, Laws 885 p, 
anticipates Mill. With the whole passage compare the scenes 
at the founding of Cloudeuckcotown, Aristoph. Birds 960- 
990, and more seriously the mediaeval doctrine of the 
“treasure of the church ” and the Hindn tapas. 

4 In Laws 933 p both are used of the victim with éxwéais, 
which primarily applies to the god. Cf. Lucan, Phars, vi. 492 
and 527. * Hesiod, Works and Days 287-289, 
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Xr \ be A ‘ > a 
tatot $€ te Kal Deol adroi, 
Kal Tovs pev Ovoiator Kal edywdrais dyavatow 
~ i. ~ 
E AoBR te Kvion Te Tapatpwrdo’ avOpwrot 
fa B48 ss 
Avcadpevor, Gre Kev tis dTepByyn Kal audpry. 


t 
BiBrwv Sé dpadov mapéxyovrar Movoaiov xai ’Op- 

f , Voy a 2 s ¢ 
féws, LedAnvns te kai Movodv éyydvav, ds face, 
Kal? ds OunmoAodct, weiPovtes od podvov idiwiTas 
> x ‘ , ¢€ mM , = A 
GANG Kat modes, ws dpa AUces Te Kal Kadappot 

n~ ~ ~ sabe) 
adiunuatwy $a Avoidy Kal rardeds Adovav eict 

\ ” “~ aA \ ‘ , a ‘ 

365 ev ert Cow, eiot S€ Kat reAevTHoaow, ds 87 
tereras Kadotow, at TOV exel KaK@v amoAvovow 
Huds, py Odoavras b€ dewa mepyséver, 

VIII. Tatra mdvra, edn, & dite Ledxpares, 
Towaira Kat tooaira Aeyopeva aperis mépt Kal 
Kakias, ws avOpuwrot Kal Oeol wepi adra €xovar 
Turns, Th oldueOa dxovotoas véwy ypuyxas Tovey, 
daa. eddvets Kal txavol emt mdvra Ta Acydpeva 
@onep emumtdépevot ovdAdoyioacba €& adrav, 

Baotds rus dv ay Kat 7H mopevbels tov Biov ws 
mw , if i! n 3 ~ > 4 
dptota dtéAPor; Aéyou yap av ex Ta&v etkdTwv 
mpos adrov Kara [ivdapov éxetvo 70 





@ Iliad, ix. 497 ff. adapted. 

> 8uador, lit. noise, hubbub, babel, here contemptuous. 
There is no need of the emendation épyaédr. Cf. infra 387 a, 
and Kern, Orphicorum Fragmenta, p.82; ef. John Morley, 
Lit. Studies, p. 184, ‘A bushel of books.” 

© Cf. Laws 819 x. 

4 Cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 25: “His (Plato’s) 
imagination was beset by the picture of some brilliant young 
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Homer as a witness to the beguiling of gods by men, 
since he too said: 


The gods themselves are moved by prayers, 
And men by sacrifice and soothing vows, 
And incense and libation turn their wills 
Praying, whene’er they have sinned and made trans- 
gression.” 


And they produce a bushel ® of books of Musaeus and 
Orpheus, the offspring of the Moon and of the 
Muses, as they affirm, and these books they use in 
their ritual, and make not only ordinary men but 
states believe that there really are remissions of 
sins and purifications for deeds of injustice, by means 
of sacrifice and pleasant sport ¢ for the living, and that 
there are also special rites for the defunct, which 
they call functions, that deliver us from evils in that 
other world, while terrible things await those who 
have neglected to sacrifice. 

VUI. “ What, Socrates, do we suppose is the effect 
of all such sayings about the esteem in which men and 
gods hold virtue and vice upon the souls that hear 
them, the souls of young men who are quick-witted 
and capable of flitting, as it were, from one expres- 
sion of opinion to another and inferring from them 
all the character and the path whereby a man would 
lead the best life? Such a youth? would most likely 
put to himself the question Pindar asks, ‘Is it by 
Alcibiades standing at the crossways of life and debating in 
his mind whether his best chance of happiness lay in accept- 
ing the conventional moral law that serves to police the 
vulgar or in giving rein to the instincts and appetites of his 
own stronger nature. To confute the one, to convince the 
other, became to him the main problem of moral philosophy.” 


Cf. Introd. x-xi; also “ The Idea of Good in Plato’s Republic,” 
p- 21+. 
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dvaBes Kal é€uavTov otTw meprdpdtas SiaBed ; 
74 yey yap Aeyopeva Sixkaiw pev vere Hot, éav 
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A > A 
tav dddBevav Biérar Kal KUptov evdampovias, ent 
tobro 81) tpemréov OAws: mpdbupa pev Kal oxfua 
, a 
KUKAw Tepi euavTovy oxtaypadiay dperis Tept- 
ypanréov, tiv 8é€ tod codurtarov *ApytAdyou 
iA , SN. f > , fa] } r , \ Ir 
dAwmeKa EAkréov efdmiabev xepdardav kal TouKiAnv. 
INAG iv: - » sao a ok. Xr Od 
ara ydp, dyoi tis, od pddwov aei AavOaverw 
’ ” Pre) : ay ION > : 
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D droopev, TOV peydAwy: GAN Gums, ef pédAopev 
evoay.ovncey, ratry iréov, as ta ixyyn tov 
Adyeow pepe. emt yap Tod Aavbdveu fuvwpoaias 
Te Kal éTatpelas auvdgopev, eiol TE mreiBods be- 
Sdoxaror aodiav Syunyopikyy Te Kai SuKarenv 
ry , Ld e A A is b A la 6 
wdvres, €& dv Ta pev Tetcopev, TA Sé Braodpcba, 
e a a A / > A i 
Ws mAcoverroivres Sikyny py Siddvar. GAAd 87 
A wt La 4 ae Pa 
Beods ore davOavew obre Bidcacba Svvardv. 
ovKouv, ei pev pur) elolv 7) pndev adrots T&v av- 
1 av ph cai doxd] of. Introd. xlix. édy xal wh doxd would, 


unless we assume careless displacement of the kai, mean if 
T also seem not to be (just).” 





2 gavepa fnuia is familiar and slightly humorous. Cf. 
Starkie on Aristoph. Acharn. 737, 
> Simonides, Fr. 76 Bergk, and Eurip. Orest. 236. 
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justice or by crooked deceit that I the higher tower 
shall scale and so live my life out in fenced and 
guarded security?” The consequences of my being 
just are, unless I likewise seem so, not assets,? they 
say, but liabilities, labour and total loss; but if I 
am unjust and have procured myself a reputation 
for justice a godlike life is promised. Then since it 
is ‘the seeming,’ as the wise men? show me, that 
‘masters the reality ’ and is lord of happiness, to this 
I must devote myself without reserve. For a front 
and a show’ I must draw about myself a shadow- 
outline of virtue, but trail behind me the fox of 
the most sage Archilochus,? shifty and bent on gain. 
Nay, ‘tis objected, it is not easy for a wrong-doer 
always to lie hid Neither is any other big thing 
facile, we shall reply. But all the same if we expect 
to be happy, we must pursue the path to which the 
footprints of our arguments point. For with a view 
to lying hid we will organize societies and political 
clubs,f and there are teachers of cajolery? who impart 
the arts of the popular assembly and the court-room. 
So that, partly by persuasion, partly by force, we 
shall contrive to overreach with impunity. But 
against the gods, it may be said, neither secrecy nor 
force can avail. Well, if there are no gods, or they 

* A Pindaric mixture of nietaphors beginning with a portico 
and garb, continuing with the illusory perspective of scene- 
painting, and concluding with the crafty fox trailed behind. 

* Cf. Fr. 86-89 Bergk, and Dio Chrysost. Or. 55. 285 R. 
xepdaXéav is a standing epithet of Reynard. Cf. Gildersleeve 
on Pind. Pyth. ii. 78. 

* Cf. my review of Jebb’s “ Bacchylides,”’ Class. Phil., 
1907, vol. ii. p. 235. 

1 Cf. George Miller Calhoun, Athenian Clubs in Politics 
and Litigation, University of Chicago Dissertation, 1911. 

7 Lit. persuasion. Cf. the definition of rhetoric, Gorg. 453 a. 
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ef b€ clot re Kai emipedotvra, odK dAAobey ToL 
adrovs isuev 7 axynkoapev W ek Te THY Adywr 
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otro: A€yovow, ws elatvy ofor Ouotas re Kal 
evywAats dyavfjar Kat avabjuace mapayeaBar 
dvarreOdpevot’ ois 7 dupdrepa 7 odderepa qeél- 
aréov: ef 8 obv mevoréov, dduxntréov Kal Ouréov 
amo TOV dducnudreny. Sixavor pev yap dvres 
alijpsoe Ud Oedv éaduefa, Ta 8 e& ddixias 
Képdn drwadueba: Cduxor dé _KepSavobpev TE Kaul 
Avooojrevou brrepBatvovres Kal dpaptavovtTes mel- 
Bovres atrovs dlrtot dradAdgopev. aAAd yap 
év “Aiou Sixny ddoopev ay dv evade adtKyiowpeEV, 
7 adtol 7 Taides raid. aN’ @ dire, pret 
AoytCouevos, at teheral avd péya Svvavrat® Kat ol 


BAvovos Oeoi, cs ai péyrarar modes Aéyovat Kat ot 


Becv maides, moujtat Kal Tpophyrat tov Gedy 
yevdpevot, ot tabra obtws éyeuw pquiovow. 

IX. Kara ziva obv ett Adyov | duxaroodyyy dy 
7™po peytorns dduxias atpoiuel” dv; Hv édy peer 
evoxnuoodyns KiBdjAov KTyowpeBa, Kal Tape. 
Beots Kat map” avo parrots mpagopev Kata voobv 
lavrés te Kat TeAcuTHOUYTES, WSs 6 THY TOAAdY 


aay 


1 oid’ q: kai A. This is the simplest and most plausible 
text. Fora possible defence of xai ef. tes p. xlix. 
2 ab udya btvarrar: A omits. 





@ For the thought compare Tennyson, ‘“ Lucretius’’: 
But he that holds 
The Gods are careless, wherefore need he care 
Greatly for them ? 
Cf. also Eurip. /.A, 1034-1035, {nth. Pal. x. 34. 
> Cf. Verres’ distribution of his three years’ spoliation of 
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do not concern themselves with the doings of men, 
neither need we concern ourselves with eluding their 
observation. If they do exist and pay heed, we 
know and hear of them only from such discourses 
and from the poets who have described their pedigrees. 
But these same authorities tell us that the gods 
are capable of being persuaded and swerved from 
their course by ‘ sacrifice and soothing vows’ and 
dedications. We must believe them in both or 
neither. And if we are to believe them, the thing 
to do is to commit injustice and offer sacrifice from 
the fruits of our wrong-doing.? For if we are just, 
we shall, it is true, be unscathed by the gods, but we 
shall be putting away from us the profits of injustice ; 
but if we are unjust, we shall win those profits, and, 
by the importunity of our prayers, when we trans- 
gress and sin we shall persuade them and escape 
scot-free. Yes, it will be objected, but we shall be 
brought to judgement in the world below for our un- 
just deeds here, we or our children’s children. ‘ Nay, 
my dear sir,’ our calculating friend ¢ will say, ‘here 
again the rites for the dead 4 have much efficacy, and the 
absolving divinities, as the greatest cities declare, and 
the sons of gods, who became the poets and prophets * 
of the gods, and who reveal that this is the truth.’ 
IX. “ On what further ground, then, could we prefer 
justice to supreme injustice? If we combine this 
with a counterfeit decorum, we shall prosper to our 
heart’s desire, with gods and men, in life and death, as 
the words of the multitude and of men of the highest 


Sicily, Cie. In C. Verrem actio prima 14 (40), and Plato, 
Lars 906 c-p, Lysias xxvii. 6. 

* His morality is the hedonistic calculus of the Protagoras 
or the commercial religion of ‘‘ other-worldliness.” 

# For these rederaicf.3654. © Orrather ‘‘ mouthpieces.” 
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TE Kal dicpoov Aeydpuevos Adyos. ék 51) mavrw 
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@ Aristoph. Clouds 1241. > Cf. Gorg. 492 a. 
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authority declare. In consequence, then, of all 
that has been said, what possibility is there, Socrates, 
that any man who has the power of any resources 
of mind, money, body, or family should consent to 
honour justice and not rather laugh* when he hears 
her praised? In sooth, if anyone is able to show the 
falsity of these arguments, and has come to know 
with sufficient assurance that justice is best, he 
feels much indulgence for the unjust, and is not 
angry with them, but is aware that except a man 
by inborn divinity of his nature disdains injustice, 
or, having won to knowledge, refrains from it, no one 
else is is wilingly just? but that it is from lack of manly 
spirit or from old age or some other weakness? that 
men dispraise injustice, lacking the power to practise 
it. The fact is patent. For no sooner does such 
an one come into the power than he works injustice 
to the extent of his ability. And the sole cause of 
all this is the fact that was the starting-point of this 
entire plea of my friend here and of myself to you, 
Socrates, pointing out how strange it is that of all 
you self-styled advocates of justice, from the heroes 
of old whose discourses survive to the men of the 
present day, not one has ever censured injustice or 
commended justice otherwise than in respect of the 
repute, the honours, and the gifts that accrue from 
each. But what each one of them is in itself, by 
its own inherent force, when it is within the soul of 
the possessor and escapes the eyes of both gods and 
men, no one has ever adequately set forth in poetry 
or prose—the proof that the one is the greatest of all 
evils that the soul contains within itself, while justice 
is the greatest good. For if you had all spoken in 
this way from the beginning and from our youth up 
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9 Cf. supra 363 &. > Cf supra 343 c. 
© Adam’s note on yévcua: iq. yrjora is, I think, wrong. 
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had sought to convince us, we should not now be 
guarding against one another’s injustice, but each 
would be his own best guardian, for fear lest by 
working injustice he should dwell in communion 
with the greatest of evils.* This, Socrates, and 
perhaps even more than this, Thrasymachus and 
haply another might say in pleas for and against 
justice and injustice, inverting their true potencies, 
as I believe, grossly. But I—for I have no reason 
to hide anything from you—am laying myself out to 
the utmost on the theory, because I wish to hear 
its refutation from you. Do not-merely show us by 
argument that justice is superior to. injustice, but 
make clear to us what each in-and- of itself -does to 
its possessor, whereby the one is evil and the other 
good. But~do away with the repute of both, as 
Glaucon urged. For, unless you take away from 
either the true repute and attach to each the false, 
we shall say that it is not justice that you are praising 
but the semblance, nor injustice that you censure, 
but the seeming, and that you really are exhorting 
us to be unjust but conceal it, and that you are at 
one with Thrasymachus in the opinion that justice 
is the other man’s good,? the advantage of the 
stronger, and that injustice is advantageous and 
profitable to oneself but disadvantageous to the 
inferior. Since, then, you have admitted that 
justice belongs to the class of those highest goods 
Which are desirable both for their consequences and 
still more for their own sake, as sight, hearing, 
intelligence, yes and health too, and all other goods 
that are productive ¢ by their very nature and not by 
opinion, this is what I would have you praise about 
justice—the benefit which it and the harm which 
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maides "Apiatwvos, KAewod Oeiov yévos avdpds. 


TobTS por, @ didor, ed Soxet eyew: mavu yap Getov 
merov0ate, ef pi) wémecbe ddiKiay Sdixatoavvns 
dpewvov elvac, ove Suvdpevor elmetv baep adrod. 
B doxeire 8y [ou ws dAnldis od memetoOau. TeK 
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2 Cf. infra 506 c. 

® Cf. my note in Class. Phil. 1917, vol. xii. p. 436. It does 
not refer io T hrasymachus faectiously as Adam fancies, but 
is an honorific expression borrowed from the Pythagoreans. 

© Possibly Critias, 

4 Probably the battle of 409 x.c., reported in Diodor. Sic. 
xiii. 65. Cf. Introd. p. viii. 

* ‘The implied pun on the name is made explicit in 580 c-p. 
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injustice inherently works upon its possessor. But 
the rewards and the honours that depend on opinion, 
leave to others to praise. For while I would listen 
to others who thus commended justice and dis- 
paraged injustice, bestowing their praise and their 
blame on the reputation and the rewards of either, 
I could not accept that sort of thing from you unless 
you say J must, because you have passed your entire 
life? in the consideration of this very matter. Do 
not, then, I repeat, merely prove to us in argument 
the superiority of justice to injustice, but show us 
what it is that each inherently does to its possessor 
—whether he does or does not escape the eyes of 
gods and men—whereby the one is good and the 
other evil.” 

X. While I had always admired the natural parts of 
Glaucon and Adeimantus, I was especially pleased by 
their words on this occasion, and said: “It was ex- 

cellently spoken of you, sons of the man we know,? 
in the beginning of the elegy which the admirer® of 
Glaucon wrote when you distinguished yourselves in 
the battle of Megara ?— 


Sons of Ariston, whose race from a glorious sire is 


god-like. 


This, my friends, I think, was well said. For there 
must-indeed be a touch of the god-like in your dis- 
position if you are not convinced that injustice is 
preferable to justice though you.can plead its case 
in such fashion. And I believe that you are really 
not convinced, I infer this from your general char- 
Some have held that Glaucon and Adeimantus were uncies 
of Plato, but Zeller decides for the usual view that they were 


his brothers. Cf. Ph. d. Gr. ii. 1, 4th ed. 1889, p. 392, and 
Abhandl. d. Berl. Akad., 1873, Hist.-Phil. Kl. pp. 86 ff. 
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® So Aristot. Eth. Nic. i. 2. 8 (1094 b 10). 
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acter, since from your words alone I should have 
distrusted you. But the more I trust you the more 
I am at a loss what to make of the matter. I do 
not know how I can come to the rescue. For I 
doubt my ability for the reason that you have not 
accepted the arguments whereby I thought I proved 
against Thrasymachus that justice is better than in- 
justice. Nor yet again do I know how I can refuse 
to come to the rescue. For I fear lest it be actually 
impious to stand idly by when justice is reviled and 
be faint-hearted-and-not-defend: her ‘so long as one 
has breath and-ean-utter-his ‘voice. The best thing, 
then, is to aid her as best I can.’”’ Glaucon, then, and 
the rest besought me by all means to come to the 
rescue and not to drop the argument but to pursue 
to the end the investigation as to the nature of 
each and the truth about their respective advantages. 
I said then as I thought: “The inquiry we are 
undertaking is no easy one but calls for keen vision, 
as it seems to me. So, since we are not clever 
persons, I think we should employ the method of 
search that we should use if.we, with not very keen 
vision, were~bidden™ to read small letters from a 
distance, and then someone had observed that these 
same letters exist elsewhere larger and on a larger 
surface. We should have accounted it a godsend, I 
fancy, to be allowed to read those letters first, and 
then examine the smaller, if they are the same.” 
“* Quite so,” said Adeimantus ; “ but what analogy to 
this do you detect in the inquiry about justice?” 
“T will tell you,” I said: “there is a justice of one 
man, we say, and, I suppose, also of an entire city?” 
* Assuredly,” said he. “Is not the city larger? than 
the man?” ‘It is larger,” he said. ‘‘ Then, per- 
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@ Lit., coming into being. Cf. Introd. p. xiv. So Aristot. 
Pol. i. 1, but iv. 4 he criticizes Plato. 

> * C’est tout réfléchi.” 

© Often imitated, as e.g. Hooker, Eccles. Pol. i. 10: 
“*Forasmuch as we are not by ourselves sufficient to furnish 
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haps, there would be more justice in the larger 
object and more easy to apprehend. If it please you, 
then, let us first look for its quality in states, and 
then only examine it also in the individual, looking 
for the likeness of the greater in the form of the 
less.” “I think that is a good suggestion,” he said. 
“Tf, then,” said I, “ our argument should observe 
the origin? of a state, we should see also the origin 
of justice and injustice in it?’’ “ It may be,” said 
he. “And if this is done, we may expect to find 
more easily what we are seeking?” ‘‘ Much more.” 
“Shall we try it, then, and go through with it? I 
fancy it is no slight task. Reflect, then.” ‘‘ We have 
reflected,?’’ said Adeimantus; “‘ proceed and don’t 
refuse.” 

XI. “The origin of the city, then,” said I, “in my 
opinion, is to be found in the fact that we do not 
severally suffice for our own needs,° but each of us 
lacks many things. Do you think any other prin- 
ciple establishes the state ?’”’ ‘‘ No other,” said he. 
“As a result of this, then, one man calling in another 
for one service and another for another, we, being 
in need of many things, gather many into one place 
of abode as associates and helpers, and to this 
dwelling together we give the name city or state, 
do we not?”’ “ By allmeans.” ‘ And between one 
man and another there is an interchange of giving, if 
it so happens, and taking, because each supposes this 
to be better for himself.” ‘ Certainly.” “‘ Come, 
then, let us create a city from the beginning, in our 
ourselves with a competent store of things needful for such a 
life as our nature doth desire . . . therefore to supply these 
defects . . . we are naturally inclined to seek communion 
and fellowship with others ; this was the cause of men uniting 
themselves at first in civil societies.” ‘ 
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@ Aristotle says that the city comes into being for the sake 
of life, but exists for the ae of the good life, which, of 
course, is also Plato’s view of the true raison d’étre of the 
State. Cf. Laws 828 p and Crito 48 B. 

> It is characteristic of Plato’s drama of ideas to give this 
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theory. Its real creator, as it appears, will be our 
Vi PP 


needs.” ‘‘ Obviously.” ‘‘ Now the first and chief of 
our needs is the provision of food for existence and 
life.”* “ Assuredly.” “The second is housing and 


the third is raiment and that sort of thing.” “ That 
is so.” ‘‘ Tell me, then,” said I, “ how our city will 
suffice for the provision of all these things. Will 
there not be a farmer for one, and a builder, and 
then again a weaver? And shall we add thereto a 
cobbler and some other purveyor for the needs of 
the body?” “Certainly.” ‘The indispensable 
minimum of a city, then, would consist of four or 
five men.” “ Apparently.” “ What of this, then ? 
Shall each of these contribute his work for the 
common use of all? I mean shall the farmer, who 
is one, provide food for four and spend fourfold time 
and toil on the production of food and share it with 
the others, or shall he take no thought for them and 
provide a fourth portion of the food for himself alone 
in a quarter of the time and employ the other three- 
quarters, the one in the provision of a house, the 
other of a garment, the other of shoes, and not have 
the bother of associating with other people, but, 
himself for himself, mind his own affairs?’’?® And 
Adeimantus said, ‘‘ But, perhaps, Socrates, the former 
way is easier.” “‘ It would not, by Zeus, be at all 
strange," said I; ‘ for now that you have mentioned 
it, it occurs to me myself that, to begin with, our 
several natures are not all alike but different. One 
man is naturally fitted for one task, and another for 
kind of rhetorical advantage to the expression of the view 
that he intends to reject. In what follows Plato anticipates 
the advantages of the division of labour as set forth in Adam 


Smith, with the characteristic exception of its stimulus to 
new inventions. Cf. Introd. xv. 
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7rdus av ein éxouga mavTa rabra. "Aa pa, 
jv & eyed, KarouKtoat ye adrip Thv moa ets 
Towbrov Témov, od érecaywyinwy pi Senoerac, 


1 ofS add. Hermann: it is better but not indispensable, 
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another. Don’tyouthinkso?” “Ido.” “ Again, 
would one man do better working at many tasks or 
one at one?”’ ‘ One at one,” he said. ‘“‘ And, fur- 
thermore, this, I fancy, is obvious—that if one lets slip 
the right season, the favourable moment in any task, 
the work is spoiled.”’ ‘‘ Obvious.” ‘ That, I take it, is 
because the business will not wait upon the leisure of 
the workman, but the workman must attend to it as 
his main affair, and not as a by-work.” ‘‘ He must 
indeed.” “ The result, then, is that more things are 
produced, and better and more easily when one man 
performs one task according to his nature, at the right 
moment, and at leisure from other occupations.” “ By 
all means.” ‘‘ Then, Adeimantus, we need more than 
four citizens for the provision of the things we have 
mentioned. For the farmer, it appears, will not make 
his own plough if it is to be a good one, nor his hoe, 
nor his other agricultural implements, nor will the 
builder, who also needs many; and similarly the weaver 
and cobbler.” “True.” “Carpenters, then, and smiths 
and many similar craftsmen, associating themselves 
with our hamlet, will enlarge it considerably.” “ Cer- 
tainly.” “ Yet it still wouldn’t be very large even if 
we should add to them neat-herds and shepherds and 
other herders, so that the farmers might have cattle 
for ploughing,? and the builders oxen to use with the 
farmers for transportation, and the weavers and 
cobblers hides and fleeces for their use.” “It 
wouldn’t be a small city, either, if it had all these.” 
“But further,” said I, “it is practically impossible 
to establish the city in a region where it will not 


* Butcher's meat and pork appear first in the luxurious 
city, 373 c. We cannot infer that Plato was a vegetarian. 
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@ Aristotle adds that the medium of exchange must of 
itself have value (Pol. 1257 a 36). 
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need imports.” “‘It is.’ “ There will be a further 
need, then, of those who will bring in from some other 
city what it requires.” ‘‘ There will.” ‘‘ And again, 
if our servitor goes forth empty-handed, not taking 
with him any of the things needed by those from 
whom they procure what they themselves require, 
he will come back with empty hands, will he not? ” 
“T think so.” ‘‘ Then their home production must 
not merely suffice for themselves but in quality and 
quantity meet the needs of those of whom they have 
need.” “It must.” So our city will require more 
farmers and other craftsmen.”” ‘“‘ Yes, more.” ‘‘ And 
also of other ministrants who are to export and import 
the merchandise. These are traders, are they not?” 
““Yes.”’ ‘We shall also need traders, then.” 
“ Assuredly.”” ‘‘ And if the trading is carried on by 
sea, we Shall need quite a number of others who are 
expert in maritime business.” ‘‘ Quite a number.” 
XII. “But again, within the city itself how will they 
share with one another the products of their labour ? 
This was the very purpose of our association and 
establishment of a state.” “ Obviously,” he said, 
“by buying and selling.” “ A market-place, then, 
and money as a token? for the purpose of exchange 
will be the result of this.” ‘‘ By all means.” “If, 
then, the farmer or any other craftsman taking his 
products to the market-place does not arrive at the 
same time with those who desire to exchange with 
him, is he to sit idle in the market-place and lose 
time from his own work ?”’ “ By no means,” he said, 
“but there are men who see this need and appoint 
themselves for this service—in well-conducted cities 
they are generally those who are weakest? in body 


® Similarly Laws 918-920. 
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@ Aristotle (Pol. 1254 b 18) says that those, the use of whose 
bodies is the best thing they have to offer, are by nature 
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and those who are useless for any other task. They 
must wait there in the agora and exchange money 
for goods with those who wish to sell, and goocis for 
money with as many as desire to buy.” ‘“ This 
need, then,” said I, “‘ creates the class of shopke-epers 
in our city. Or is not shopkeepers the name we 
give to those who, planted in the agora, serve us 
jin buying and selling, while we call those who 
roam from city to city merchants?” “ Certainly.” 
“And there are, furthermore, I believe, other 
servitors who in the things of the mind are not 
altogether worthy of our fellowship, but whose 
strength of body is sufficient for toil; so they, selling 
the use of this strength and calling the price wages, 
are designated, I believe, wage-earners, are they 
not?” “Certainly.” “ Wage-earners, then, it seems, 
are the complement that helps to fill up the state.’’* 
“T think so.” “Has our city, then, Adeimantus, 
reached its full growth and is it complete?” 
) “Perhaps.” ‘‘ Where, then, can justice and injustice 
be found in it? And along with which of the con- 
J stituents that we have considered does it come into 
the state?” ‘I cannot conceive, Socrates,” he 
Wsaid, “unless it be in some need that those very 
J constituents have of one another.” ‘‘ Perhaps that 
jis a good suggestion,” said 1; ‘‘ we must examine 
it and not hold back. First of all, then, let us 
consider what will be the manner of life of men thus 
provided. Will they not make bread and wine and 
garments and shoes? And they will build themselves 
| houses and carry on their work in summer for the 
«| most part unclad and unshod and in winter clothed 
~}slaves. Cf. Jesus of Sirach xxxviii. 36 dvev atray otk 
¢ J olkic@jrerac dds. So Carlyle, and Shakespeare on Caliban: 
“We cannot miss him ” (Tempest, 1. ii.) 
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2 for is anything eaten with bread, usually meat or fish, 


as Glaucon means ; but Socrates gives it a different sense. 
® Cf. Introd. p. xiv. By the mouth of the fine gentleman, 
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and shod sufficiently? And for their nouristiment 
they will provide meal from their barley and flour 
from their wheat, and kneading and cooking these 
they will serve nobie cakes and loaves on some 
arrangement of reeds or clean leaves, and, reclined 
on rustic beds strewn with bryony and myrtle, they 
will feast with their children, drinking of their wine 
thereto, garlanded and singing hymns to the gods in 
pleasant fellowship, nue hevetting offspring beyond 
their means lest they fall into poverty or war?” 
XUI. Here Glaucon broke in: “ No relishes * appar- 
ently,” he said, “ forthe men you describe asfeasting.”” _ 
“ True,” said I; “ I forgot that they will also have 
relishes—salt, of course, and olives and cheese ; and 
onions and greens, the sort of things they boil in 
the country, they will boil up together. But for 
dessert we will serve them figs and chickpeas and 
beans, and they will toast myrtle-berries and acorns 
before the fire, washing them down with moderate 
potations ; and so, living in peace and health, they 
will probably die in old age and hand on a like life to 
their offspring.” And he said, “ If you were founding 
a city of pigs,® Socrates, what other fodder than this 
would you provide?” “‘ Why, what would you have, 
Glaucon?’’saidI. ‘‘ What is customary,” he replied: 
“they must recline on couches, I presume, if they are 
not to be uncomfortable, and dine from tables and 
have made dishes and sweetmeats such as are now 


Glaucon, Plato expresses with humorous exaggeration his 
own recognition of the inadequacy for ethical and social 
philosophy of his idyllic ideal. Cf. Mandeville, Preface to 
“ Fable of the Bees: 


A golden age must be as free 
For acorns as for honesty. 
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* On flute-girls as the accompaniment of a banquet ef. 
Symp. 176 £, Aristoph. Ach. 1090-1092, Catullus 13.4. But 
apart from this, the sudden mention of an incongruous item 
in a list is a device of Aristophanic humour which even the 
philosophic Emerson did not disdain: “ The love of little 
maids and berries.” 

> 7a dvayxaia predicatively, “in the measure prescribed by 
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in use.” ‘ Good,” said I, ‘I understand. It is 
not merely the origin of a city, it seems, that we 
are considering but the origin of a luxurious city. 
Perhaps that isn’t such a bad suggestion, cither. 
For by observation of such a city it may be we could 
discern the origin of justice and injustice in states. 
The true state I believe to be the one we have 
described—the healthy state, as it were. But if it 
is your pleasure that we contemplate also a fevered 
state, there is nothing to hinder. For there are 
some, it appears, who will not be contented with 
this sort of fare or with this way of life ; but couches 
wili have to be added thereto and tables and other 
furniture, yes, and relishes and myrrh and incense 
and girls* and cakes—all sorts of all of them. And 
the requirements we first mentioned, houses and 
garments and shoes, will no longer be confined to 
necessities,?> but we must set painting to work and 
embroidery, and procure gold and ivory and similar 
adornments, must we not?”’ ‘Yes,’ he said. “Then 
shall we not have to enlarge the city again? For that 
healthy state is no longer sufficient, but we must 
proceed to swell out its bulk and fill it up with a 
multitude of things that exceed the requirements of 
necessity in states, as, for example, the entire class of 
huntsmen, and the imitators,° many of them occupied 
with figures and colours and many with music—the 


necessity.” Cf. 369 p “the indispensable minimum of a 
city.” The historical order is: (1) arts of necessity, (2) arts 
of pleasure and luxury, (3) disinterested science. Cf. Critias 
1104, Aristot, Met. 981 b 20. 

© Onpevral and ytzqrai are generalized Platonic categories. 
including much not ordinarily signified by the words. For 
a list of such Platonic generalizations ¢f. Unity of Plato's 
Thought, note 500. 
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@ Contractors generally, and especially theatrical managers. 

> The mothers of the idyllic state nursed their own children, 
but in the ideal state the wives of the guardians are relieved 
of this burden by special provision. Cf. infra 460 pv. 
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poets and their assistants, rhapsodists, actors, chorus- 
dancers, contractors @—and the manufacturers of all 
kinds of articles, especially those that have to do 
with women’s adornment. And so we shall also 
want more servitors. Don’t you think that we shall 
need tutors, nurses wet 8 and dry, beauty-shop ladies, 
barbers¢ and yet again cooks and chefs? And we 
shall have need, further, of swineherds; there were 
none of these creatures? in our former city, for we 
had no need of them, but in this city there will 
be this further need; and we shall also require 
other cattle in great numbers if they are to be 
eaten, shall we not?” “Yes.” ‘‘ Doctors, too, are 
something whose services * we shall be much more 
likely to require if we live thus than as before?” 
** Much.” 

XIV. “ Andthe territory, I presume, that was then 
sufficient to feed the then population, from being 
adequate will become too small. Is that so or not?” 
“Tt is.’ “* Then we shall have to cut out a cantle / 
of our neighbour’s land if we are to have enough for 
pasture and ploughing, and they in turn of ours if 
they too abandon themselves to the unlimited 9 acqui- 
sition of wealth, disregarding the limit set by our 
necessary wants.’ “ Inevitably, Socrates.’ “‘ We 


¢ The rhetoricians of the empire liked to repeat that no 
barber was known at Rome in the first 200 or 300 years of 
the city. 

# Hiogical idiom referring to the swine. Cf. infra 598 c. 

* xypeiats: Greek idiom could use either singular or plural. 
Cf. 410 a; Phaedo 87. c; Laws 630 £. The plural here avoids 
hiatus. 

1 Cf. Isocrates iii. 34. 

° Cf. 591 p. Natural desires are limited. Luxury and 
unnatural forms of wealth are limitless, as the Greek moralists 
repeat from Solon down. Cf. Aristot. Politics 1257 b 23. 
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1 kal idia cal Snuoole II. 


2 The unneeessary desires are the ultimate cause of wars. 
Phaedo 66 ¢. The simple life once abandoned, war is in- 
evitable, ““My lord,” said St. Francis to the Bishop of 
Assisi, “if we possessed property we should have need 
of arms for its defenee’’ (Sabatier, p. 81). Similarly that 
very dissimilar thinker, Mandeville. Cf. supra on 372 c. 
Plato recognizes the struggle for existence (Spencer, Data 
of Ethics, § 6), and the “bellum omnium contra omnes,” 
Laws 6258. Cf. Sidgwick, Method of Ethics, i. 2: ‘‘ The 
Republic of Plato seems in many respects sufficiently 
divergent from the reality. And yet he contemplates war as 
a permanent, unalterable faet to be provided for in the ideal 
state.’’ Spencer on the contrary contemplates a completely 
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shall go to war as the next step, Glaucon—or what 
will happen?” “ What you say,” he said. ‘‘ And we 
are not yet to speak,” said I, “of any evil or good 
effect of war, but only to affirm that we have further? 
discovered the origin of war, namely, from those 
things from which ¢ the greatest disasters, public and 
private, come to states when they come.” “‘ Cer- 
tainly.” “Then, my friend, we must still further 
enlarge our city by no small increment, but by a 
whole army, that will march forth and fight it out 
with assailants in defence of all our wealth and the 
luxuries we have just described.” “‘ How so?” he 
said; ‘ are the citizens themselves ¢ not sufficient for 
that?” “ Not if you,” said I, “and we all were 
right in the admission we made when we were 
moulding our city. We surely agreed, if you remem- 
ber, that it is impossible for one man to do the work 
of many arts well.”’ “True,” he said. ‘‘ Well, then,” 
said I, ‘‘ don’t you think that the business of fighting 
is an art and a profession?” “It is indeed,” he 
said. “Should our concern be greater, then, for the 
cobbler’s art than for the art of war?” “ By no 
means.” “ Can we suppose,” then, that while we were 
evolved society in which the ethics of militarism will dis- 
appear. 

> i.e. as well as the genesis of society. 369 B. 

© & dv: te, éx rovrwv éf Sv, namely the appetites and the 
love of money. 

2 Cf. 567 5 ri 5é; atrsev. In the fourth century “it was 
found that amateur soldiers could not compete with pro- 
fessionals, and war became a trade”’ (Butcher, Demosth. 
p- 17). Plato arrives at the same result by his principle 
“one man one task” (370 a-s). He is not here ‘ making 
citizens synonymous with soldiers” nor “ laconizing” as 
Adam says. 

* For the thought of this @ fortiori or ex contrario argument 
ef. 421 a. 
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yewpyov énvyeipety elvar dpa pire dpavrnv pare 
otKo8dpov GMa oKUTOTOLOV," iva. 81) py TO Tis 
oKuruijs epyov Kards ylyvoiro, Kal Tav dMov 
evi éxdorw doatrus ev GmedbiSopev, mpos 6 
eTEpUKeEt exaatos kal éd? b eee t&v adAwv 
C oxodjy dye dia Biov abro épyalopueros ob 
Tapuels | Tovs KaLpous Karas depydleaBac- 7a b€é 
o7) wept Tov TdAEpLOY méorepov ou Tmept etorov 
eoTly ed dmepyacbevra ; q ovTw pdsuov, ware 
Kat yewpyGv Tes dpa. ToAepuKds éorat Kal 
GKUTOTOL@Y Kal aay | Téexyny irwoby épyato- 
HEVOS, TETTEVTUKOS be 7 Kuevruxos ixavds ote 
av eis yévotto pay atro Tobro eK maudds emir 
deve, ara Tapepyw xXpwuevos; Kal domida pev 
D AaBasy q Tt GAXo Téw Trohemuxday OmAwy Te Kab 
opydvey avdnpepov omhurexiis i} i} Twos dAAns pays 
TOV Kara moAepov t ixavos éorat aywvioTns, TOV 
8€ dhAwy spydvev oddev ovdéva Sypoupyov obde 
ab Anriy Andbev Toujoet, odd” gorau Xpnoysov 7 
pene THY emarhpny éxdorov AaBovre pajre Ty 
pehérgy teavny Tapacxopevey ; IloAAoG yap dav, 
7 8 Os, TA opyava iy aga. 

XV. OdKoiv, yo ey, dow péytorov TO TOV 

E duddcwy epyov, TooouT axorijs Te Tov ddAwy 
mdctorns av ely Kal ad TEXUNS TE Kal emyuedeias 
peploTns Sedpevor. Otua eywye, q & os. 7Ap 


1 GAG oxvroropoy Il: not indispensable, and A omits. 





* iva 5% ironical. 

> Cf. 370 B-c. 

© The ironical argument ex contrario is continued with 
fresh illustrations to the end of the chapter. 

4 Cf. on 467 a. 
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at pains to prevent the cobbler from attempting to 
be at the same time a farmer, a weaver, or a builder 
instead of just a cobbler, to the end that? we might 
have the cobbler’s business well done, and similarly 
assigned to each and every one man one occupation, 
for which he was fit and naturally adapted and at 
which he was to work all his days, at leisure? from 
other pursuits and not letting slip the right moments 
for doing the work well, and that yet we are in doubt 
whether the right accomplishment of the business of 
war is not of supreme moment ? Is it so easy ¢ that a 
man who is cultivating the soil will be at the same time 
asoldier and onewhois practising cobbling or any other 
trade, though no man in the world could make himself 
acompetent expert at draughts or the dice who did not 
practise that and nothing else from childhood 4 but 
treated it as an occasional business? And are we to 
believe that a man who takes in hand a shield or any 
other instrument of war springs up on that very day 
a competent combatant in heavy armour or in any 
* other form of warfare—though no other tool will 
make a man be an artist or an athlete by his taking 
it in hand, nor will it be of any service to those who 
have neither acquired the science® of it nor sufficiently 
practised themselves in its use?’’ ‘‘ Great indeed,” 
he said, “‘ would be the value of tools in that case!” 

XV. “ Then,” said I, “ in the same degree that the 
task of our guardians? is the greatest of all, it would 
require more leisure than any other business and the 
greatest science and training.” ‘‘ I think so,” said he. 

* For the three requisites, science, practice, and natural 
ability ef. Unity of Plato’s Thought, note 596, and my paper 
on Picts, Medérn, Eriarjun, Tr. A. Ph. A, vol. xl., 1910. 

1 Cf. Thucyd. ii. 40. 

* First mention, Cf. 428 p note, 414 3. 
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ovv od Kal pvoews emurndetas eis aird 70 emir 
Sevpa; Has oe ov; ‘Hyérepov 87) épyov av <i, 
ws cour, elzep olol 7 eoper, éxr€Eacbar, tives 
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*Hyerepov HevToL. Ma Ata, qv & eye, ovkK dpa 
patrov mpaypia paula: opens dé odK doe. 
375 Avatéov, door oy ay Svvapus Tapetky. Od yap odv, 
ébn. Olter otv tt, py 5° eye, duadépew piow 
yevvatov oxvaAakos «is vdakiy veavioxov ev- 
yevods ; To qotov Adyets ; Ofov d€édv Té mou det 
atroiy éxdrepov elvar apds aicOnow Kal éhadpov 
mpos TO alobavopevov Suwedbev, Kat _loxvpor ad, 
éav 5én éAdvra Siapdxeo bar. Act yap oy, én, 
mévTwv Tovrwv. Kat p pay dvopeidv ye, etrrep | ra) 
payetrac. Ids & od; "Avpetos be elvau dpa 
eDedjoen Oo py Bupoeidis ire inmos cite KUwY a 
B do oreobv lov; 7 odk evvevonkas, os dpaxov 
Te Kal avixnrov Oupiss, ob mapévos yux) 7aca 
mpos navra ddoBés we éo7t Kal aijr77708 5 "Ev- 
vevonka. Ta pev roivuy Tob odparos ofov Set Tov 
dvAana «iva, Soda. Nat. Kai pay Kal ta ris 
poxfs, ott ve Oupoedy. Kat robto. Ilds ody, 
me oe ey, @ Davxwv, ovK dyptow aMapows TE 
éoovras Kal Tots dAnous Tronirats, dvres Tovwodrou 
Tas dvoes; Ma Ata, 7 q S° és, od padios. "AMa, 
C perror Set ye mpds pev tods olxelous mpdous adbrovs 





% aicbavduevov : present. There is no pause between per- 
ception and pursuit. 

> In common parlance. Philosophically speaking, no 
brute is brave. Laches 196 p, infra 430 B. 

* Anger (or the heart's desire?) buys its will at the price 
of life, as Heracleitus says (Fr. 105 Bywater). Cf. Aristot. 
Eth, Nie. 1105 a 9, 1116 b 23. 
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“ Does it not also require a nature adapted to that 
very pursuit?” “Ofcourse.” “ It becomes our task, 
then, it seems, if we are able, to select which and 
what kind of natures are suited for the guardianship 
of astate.” “Yes, ours.” “‘ Upon my word,” said I, 
“it is no light task that we have taken upon our- 
selves. But we must not faint so far as our strength 
allows.” “‘ No, we mustn't.” ‘* Do you think,’ ” said 
I, “ that there is any difference between the nature 
of a well-bred hound for this watch- dog’s work and 
that of a well-born lad?” “* What point have you 
in mind?” ‘I mean that each of them must be 
keen of perception, quick in pursuit of what it has 
apprehended,? and strong too if it has to fight it out 
with its captive.” ‘‘ Why, yes,” said he, “ there is 
need of all these qualities.’ ‘‘ And it must, further, 
be brave ° if it is to fight well.” “‘ Ofcourse.’ “‘ And 
will a creature be ready to be brave that is not 
high-spirited, whether horse or dog or anything else ? ; 
Have you_neyer observed what an irresistible and 
invincible thing i is spirit, the presence of which makes 
every soul in the face of everything fearless and un- 
conquerable>”” “Ihave.” * The physical qualities 
of the guardian, then, are obvious.” ‘‘ Yes.” ‘ And 
also those of his soul, namely that he must be 
of high spirit.” “ Yes, this too.” ‘* How then, 
Glaucon,” said I, “ will they escape being savage to 
one another 4 and to the other citizens if this is to be 
their -nature?’’ ‘“‘ Not easily, by Zeus,’ said he. 
“ And yet we must hav e them gentle to their friends 


# Cf. Spencer, Psychology § 511: ‘‘ Men cannot be kept 
unsympathetic towards external enemies. without being kept 
unsympathetic towards internal enemies.” For what follows 
ef. Dio Chrys. Or. i. 44. R., Julian, Or. ii. 86 D. 
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> f s i ro A ” i ig 2 
sobvavtiov. Oisa pévrot. Todro pév dpa, qv 6 
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1 84 q: others é€ or ye. 





@ The contrast of the strenuous and gentle temperaments 
is a chief point in Platonic ethics and education. Cf. Unity 
of Plato’s Thought, nn. 59, 70, 431. 
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and_harsh to their enemies; otherwise they will not 
await their destruction at the hands of others, but 
will be first themselves in bringing it about.” “ True,” 
he said. ‘‘ What, then, are we to do?” said I 
“Where shall we discover a disposition that is at « 
once gentle and great-spirited ?” For there appears 
to be an opposition ® between the spirited type and 
the gentle nature.” ‘“‘ There does.” “ But yet if 
one lacks either of these qualities, a good guardian 
he never can be. But these requirements resemble 
impossibilities, and so the result is that a good 
guardian is impossible.” “* It seems likely,” he said. 
And I was at a standstill, and after reconsidering 
what we had been saying, I said, ‘‘ We deserve to be 
at a loss, my friend, for we have lost sight of the 
comparison that we set before ourselves.2” “ What 
do you mean?” “ We failed to note that there are 
after all such natures as we thought impossible, en- 
dowed with these opposite qualities.” “‘ Where ?”’ 
“ It may be observed in other animals, but especially 
in that which we likened to the guardian. You surely 
have observed in well-bred hounds that their natural 
disposition is to be most gentle to their familiars and 
those whom they recognize, but the contrary to those 
whom they do not know.” “I am aware of that.” 
“ The thing is possible, then,” said I, “ and it is not 
an unnatural requirement that we are looking for in 
our guardian.” “ It seems not.” 

XVI. ‘ And does it seem to you that our guardian- 
to-be will also need, in addition to the being high- 


> Plato never really deduces his argument from the imagery 
which he uses to illustrate it. 
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9 gddcopov : etymologically here, as ws 4\nOds indicates, 
“Your dog now is your only philosopher,” says Plato, not 
more seriously than Rabelais (Prologue): ‘‘ Mais vistes vous 
oneques chien rencontrant quelque os meduilaire:  c’est 
comme dit Platon, lib. ii. de Rep., la beste du monde plus 
philosophe.”” Cf. Huxley, //ume, p. 104: “‘The dog who 
barks furiously at a beggar will let a well-dressed man pass 
hiin without opposition. Has he not a ‘ general idea’ of rags 
and dirt associated with the idea of aversion?’ Diimmler 
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apprehend your meaning.” ‘‘ This too,” said I, “ is 
something that-you will-discover.in dogs and which 
is worth our wonder in the creature.” ‘‘ What?” 


“That the sight of an unknown person angers him 
before he has suffered any injury, but an acquaintance 
he will fawn upon though he has never received any 
kindness from him. Have you never marvelled at 
that?” “ I never paid any attention to the matter 
before now, but that he acts in some such way is 
obvious.” “ But surely that is an exquisite trait of his 
nature and one ‘that shows a true love of. wisdom.*”’ 
“In what respect, pray?” ‘In respect,” said I, 
“that he distinguishes a friendly from a hostile aspect 
by nothing save his apprehension of the one and his 
failure to recognize the other. How, I ask you,® can 
the love of learning be denied to a creature whose 
criterion of the friendly and the alien is intelligence 
and ignorance?” ‘It certainly cannot,” he said. 
“But you will admit,” said I, “that the love of 
learning and the love of wisdom are the same?” 
‘““Thesame,’hesaid. ‘‘ Then may we not confidently 
lay it down in the case of man too, that_if he_is_to 
be in some sort gentle to friends.and familiars he must 
be by nature a lover of wisdom and of learning?” » 
“Let us so assume,” he replied. ‘‘ The love of wisdom, 
then, and high spirit and quickness and strength will 
be combined for us in the nature of him who is to 
be a good and true guardian of the state.” ‘“ By 
all means,” he said. ‘“‘ Such, then,” I said, ‘ would 
be the basis* of his character. But the rearing of 
and others assume that Plato is satirizing the Cynics, but 
who were the Cynics in 380-370 B.c. ? 

> «alto. rs: humorous oratorical appeal. Cf. 360 c cairo. 


° Cf. 343 &. bmdpxo: marks the basis of nature as opposed 
to teaching. 
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1 cid AIL: elrrov v. 





2 Cf. Introd. pp. xxi-xxii, and Phaedr. 276 k. 

> Plato likes to contrast the leisure of philosophy with the 
hurry of business and law. Cf. Theaetet. 172 c-p. 

¢ Vor the abrupt question ¢7. 360 £, Plato here prescribes 
for all the guardians, or military class, the nermal Greek 
education in music and gymnastics, purged of what he 
considers its errors. A higher philosophic education will 
prepare a selected few for the office of guardians par excellence 
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these men and their education, how shall we manage 
that? And will the consideration of this topic 
advance us in any way towards discerning what is 
the object of our entire inquiry—the origin of justice 
and injustice in a state—our aim must be to omit 
nothing of a sufficient discussion, and yet not to 
draw it out to tiresome length?” And Glaucon’s 
brother replied, “Certainly, 1 expect that this in- 
quiry will bring us nearer to that end.” “Certainly, 
then, my dear Adeimantus,” said I, “‘ we must not 
abandon it even if it prove to be rather long.” ‘‘ No, 
we must not.” “ Come, then, just as if we were 
hese. ‘So we | 
must.” | ee re, on ee ee 
“XVII. “What,then, is our education? Orisit hard 
to find a better than that which long time has dis- 
covered ?4 Which is, I suppose, gymnastics for the 
body ¢ and for the soul music.” “‘It is.” “And shall 
we not begin education in music earlier than in gym- 
nasties?” ‘‘ Ofcourse.” “ And under music youinclude 
tales,do younot?” “Ido.” “ And tales are of two 
species, the one true and the other false?’ “ Yes.” 
“And education must make use of both, but first 
of the false f?”’ *‘ I don’t understand your meaning.” 
“Don’t you understand,” I said, ‘‘ that we begin 
by telling children fables, and the fable is, taken as a 
or rulers. Quite unwarranted is the supposition that the 
higher education was not in Plato’s mind when he described 
the lower. Cf. 412 a, 429 pv-430 c, 497 c-v, Unitu of 
Plato’s Thought, n. 650. 
ten For this conservative argument ¢f. Politicus 300 8, Laics 
Ae 

* Qualified in 410.c. povewx is playing the lyre, music, 
poetry, letters, culture, philosophy, according to the context. 

7 A slight paradox to surprise attention. 
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2 Cf. Laws 753 5, 765 E, Antiphon, fr, 134 Blass. 
+ Cf. Laws 664, and Shelley’s 
“ Specious names 
Learned in soft childhood’s unsuspecting hour,” 


perhaps derived from the educational philosophy of Rousseau. 

° The image became a commonplace, Oe Theaetet, 191 D, 
Horace, Ep. ii. 2. 8, the Stoic rémwais & Wx, and Byron’s 
“Wax to receive and marble to retain.” 
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whole, false, but there is truth in it also? And we 
make use of fable with children before gymnastics.” 
“That is so.” ‘‘ That, then, is what I meant by 
saying that we must take up music before gym- 
nastics.” ‘“‘ You were right,” he said. “Do you 
not know, then, that the beginning in every task is 
the chief thing,? especially for any creature that is 
young and tender’? For it is then that it is best 
moulded and takes the impression *¢ that one wishes 
to stamp upon it.” ‘‘ Quite so.” ‘‘ Shall we, then, 
thus lightly-suffer4-our children to listen to any 
chance. stories. fashioned by any chance teachers 
and so to take into their minds opinions for the most 
part contrary to those that we shall think it desirable 
for them to hold when they are grown up ?”’> “ By 
no manner of means will we allow it.” ‘We must 
begin, then, it seems, by a censorship over our story- 
makers, and what they do well we must pass and what 
not, reject. And the stories on the accepted list 
we will induce nurses and mothers to tell to the 
children and so shape their souls by these stories far 
rather than their bodies by their hands. But most 
of the stories they now tell we must reject.” ‘‘ What 
sort of stories? ’’ he said. ‘‘ The example of the 
greater stories,” I said, ‘‘ will show us the lesser also. 
For surely the pattern must be the same and the 
greater and the less must have a like tendency. 
Don’t you think so?” “I do,” he said; “but I 


4 Cf. the censorship proposed in Laws 656 c. Plato's 
criticism of the mythology is anticipated in part by Furipides, 
Xenophanes, Heracleitus, and Pythagoras. Cf. Décharme, 
Euripides and the Spirit of his Dramas, translated by James 
Loeb, chap. ii. Many of the Christian Fathers repeated his 
criticism almost verbatim. 
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2 Theogony 151-181. 

> Conservative feeling or caution prevents Plato from pro- 
scribing absolutely what may be a necessary part of 
traditional or mystical religion. 

¢ The ordinary sacrifice at the Eleusinian mysteries. Cf. 
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don’t apprehend which you mean by the greater, 
either.” “Those,” I said, ‘“ that Hesiod * and Homer 
and the. other} “poets "Stated tous. These, methinks, 
composed false stories which they “told and still tell 
to mankind.” ‘‘ Of what sort?”’ he said; ‘‘ and 
with” what in them do you find fault?” ‘* With 
that,” I said, ““ which one ought first and chiefly to 
blame, especially ‘if-the lié“is nota” pretty one.’ 

“What is that?” “ When anyone images badly in 
his speech the true nature of gods and heroes, like . 
a painter whose portraits bear no resemblance to I 
his models.” “It is certainly right to condemn | 
things like that,” he said; ‘but just what do we “ 
mean and what particular things?’ “‘ There is, 
first of all,” I said, “ the > greatest | lie about the things 
of greatest concernment, which was no pretty 
invention of him who told how Uranus did what 
Hesiod says he did to Cronos, and how Cronos in 
turn took his revenge ; and then there are the doings 
and sufferings of Grones at the hands of his son. 
Even if they were true I should not think that they 
ought to be thus lightly told to thoughtless young 
persons. But the best w ay would be ‘to bury them 
in silence, and~if there were Some necessity 2 ® for 
relating them, that only a_yvery~ small audience 
shoiild be admitted under pledge of secrecy and after 
sacrificing, not a pig.* but some huge and unprocurable 
victim, to the end that as few as possiblé should have 
héard these tales.”~ “ Why,” yes,” said he, “‘ such 
stories are hard sayings.” ““ Yes, and they are not 
to be told, Adeimantus, in our city, nor is it to be 
said in ‘he hearing of a young man, that in doing 


Aristoph. Acharn. 747, Peace 374-375: Walter Pater, Demeter 
and the Pig. 
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* Plato does not sympathize with the Samuel Butlers of 
his day. Cf. Buthyphro 48, Crito 518. 

> The argument, whether used in jest or earnest, was a 
commonplace. Cf. Schmidt, Ethik der Griechen, i. 137, 
Laws 941 8, Aeschyl. Zumen. 640-641, Terence, Hunuchus 
590 “At quem deum! . . . ego homuncio hoc non facerem.” 
The Neoplatonists met the criticism of Plato and the Christian 
Fathers by allegorizing or refining away the immoral parts 
of the mythology, but St. Augustine cleverly retorts (De Civ. 
Dei, ii. 7): ‘“Omnes enim... cultores talium deorum... 
mee intuentur quid Jupiter fecerit quam quid docuerit 
ato.” 

¢ Cf. the protest in the Huthyphro 68, beautifully trans- 
lated by Ruskin, Aratra Pentelici § 107: ‘ And think you 
that there is verily war with each other among the gods? 
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the utmost wrong he would do nothing to surprise 
anybody, nor again in punishing his father’s * wrong- 
doings to the limit, but would only be following the 
example of the first-and greatest of the gods>” 
“No, by heaven,” said he, “I do not myself think 
that they are fit to be told.” ‘‘ Neither must we 
admit at all,” said I, “ that gods war with gods ¢ and 
plot against one another and contend—for it is not 
true either—if we wish our future guardians to deem 
nothing more shameful than lightly to fall out with 
one another ; still less must we make battles of gods 
and giants the subject for them of stories and 
embroideries,4 and other enmities many and manifold 
of gods and heroes toward their kith and kin. But 
if there is any likelihood of our persuading them that 
no citizen ever quarrelled with his fellow-citizen and 
that the very idea of it is an impiety, that is the sort 
of thing that ought rather to be said by their elders, 
men and women, to children from the beginning 
and as they grow older, and we must compel the 
poets to keep close to this in their compositions. 
But Hera’s fetterings* by her son and the hurling 
out of heaven of Hephaestus by his father when he 
was trying to save his mother from a beating, and 
the battles of the gods’ in Homer’s verse are things 


And dreadful enmities and battles, such as the poets have 
told, and such as our painters set forth in graven sculpture 
to adorn all our sacred rites and holy places. Yes, and in 
the great Panathenaja themselves the Peplus, full of such 
wild picturing, is carried up into the Acropolis—shall we 
say that these things are true, oh Euthyphron, right-minded 
friend?” 

4 On the Panathenaic rérdos of Athena. 

¢ The title of a play by Epicharmus. The hurling of 
Hephaestus, JI. i. 586-594. 

f Jl. xx. 1-74; xxi. 385-513, 
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4 trovoa: the older word for allegory: Plutarch, De Aud. 
Poet. 19 =. For the allegorical interpretation of Homer in 
Plato’s time ef. Jebb, Homer, p. 89, and Mrs. Anne Bates 
Hersman’s Chicago Dissertation: Studies in Greek Allegorical 
Interpretation. 

®’ The poet, like the rhetorician (Politicus 304 p), is a 
ministerial agent of the royal or political art. So virtually 
Aristotle, Politics 1336 b. 

© The ye implies that God is good ex vi termini. 

4 It is characteristic of Plato to distinguish the fact and 
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that we must not admit into our city either wrought 
in allegory * or without allegory. For the young are 
not able to distinguish what is and what is not 
allegory, but whatever opinions are taken into the 
mind at that age are wont to prove indelible and 
unalterable. For which reason, maybe, we should 
do_our utmost-that the first stories that they hear 
should be so composed as to bring the fairest lessons . 
of virtue to their ears. 

XVIII. “ Yes, that is reasonable,” he said; ‘ but if 
again someone should ask us to be specific and say 
what these compositions may be and what are the 
tales, what could we name?”” And I replied, “ Adei- 
mantus, we are not poets,” you and I at present, but 
founders of a state. And to founders it pertains to 
know the patterns on which poets must compose 
their fables and from which their poems must not be 
allowed to deviate ; but the founders are not required 
themselves to compose fables.” “ Right,’”’ he said: 
‘but this very thing—the patterns or norms of right 
speech about the “gods, what. would _they_ be? eo 
“Something like this,” I said.‘ The true quality 
of_God_ we must. always surely attribute_to him 
whether we compose in epic, melic, or tragic verse.” 
“We must.”” ‘ And is not God of course* good in 
reality and always to be spoken of? as such?” “‘ Cer- 
tainly.” ‘‘ But further, no good thing is harmful, is 
it?’’ “I think not.” ‘Can what is not harmful 


the desirability of proclaiming it. The argument proceeds 

by the minute links which tempt to parody. 
below 7d dya@év, followed by o%6’ dpa... 6 eds, is in 
itself a refutation of the ontological identification in Plato of 
God and the Idea of Good. But the essential goodness of 
God is a commonplace of liberal and philosophical theology, 
from the Stoies to Whittier’s hymn, ‘‘ The Eternal Goodness.” 
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2 Anticipates the proclamation of the prophet in the final 
myth, 617 E: airia édXouévou" Beds dvairios. ‘The idea, elabor- 
ated in Cleanthes’ hymn to Zeus, may be traced back to the 
speech of the Homeric Zeus in Od. i. 33 & jueay yap pace 
xan’ €npevat. St. Thomas distinguishes: ‘Deus est auctor 
mali quod est poena, non autem mali quod est culpa.” 

+ A pessimistic commonplace more emphasized in the 
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harm?” ‘By no means.” “Can that which does 
not harm do any evil?” “ Not that either.” “ But 
that which does no evil would not be cause of any 
evil either?” ‘‘ How could it?” “‘ Once more, is 
the good beneficent?” “ Yes.” “ It is the cause, 
then, of welfare?”’ “Yes.” ‘‘ Then the good is not 
the cause of all things, but of things that are well it 
is the cause—of things that are ill it is blameless.” 
: Entirely so,” he said. ‘‘ Neither, then, could God,” ° 
said I, “since he is good. be, as the mittitade say, 
the cause of all things, but (oF mankind ‘he is the 
cause of few things, but of many things not the 
cause.t For good things are far few er? with t us than 
evil, and for the good we must assume no other cause 
than God, but the cause of ev il we must look for in 
other things and not i in God.” ‘* What you say seems 
to me ot true,” he replied. ‘‘ Then,” said I, “ we 
must not accept from Homer or any other poet the 
folly of such error as this about the gods when he 
says °— 

Two urns stand on the floor of the palace of Zeus and 

are filled with 


Dooms he allots, one of blessings, the other of gifts 
that are evil, 


and to whomsoever Zeus gives of both commingled— 


Now upon evil he chances and now again good is his 
portion, 


but the man for whom he does not blend the lots, 
but to whom he gives unmixed evil— 


Laws than in the Republic. Cf. Laws 896 ©, where the 
Manichean hypothesis of an evil world-soul is suggested. 

€ Il, xxiv. 527-532. Plato, perhaps quoting from memory, 
abbreviates and adapts the Homeric quotation. This does 
not justify inferences about the Homeric text. 
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@ The line is not found in Homer, nor does Plato explicitly 
say that it is. Zeus is dispenser of war in JU. iv. 84. 

> Jl. iv. 69 ff. 

* pw re kal kpiow is used in Menex. 237 c of the contest of j 
the gods for Attica. Here it is generally taken of the theo- | 
machy, JJ, xx. 1-74, which begins with the summons of the 
gods to a council by Themis at the command of Zeus. It 
has also been understood, rather improbably, of the judge- 


ment of Paris. 
4 For the idea, ‘‘ quem deus vult perdere dementat prius,”’ 
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Hunger devouring drives him, a wanderer over the wide 
world, 


nor will we tolerate the saying that 
Zeus is dispenser alike of good and of evil to mortals.* 


XIX. “But as to the violation of the oaths? and the 
truce by Pandarus, if anyone affirms it to have been 
brought about by the action of Athena and Zeus, we 
will not approve, nor that the strife and contention® of 
the gods was the doing of Themis and Zeus; nor again 
must we permit our youth to hear what Aeschylus 
says— 

A god implants the guilty cause in men 

When he would utterly destroy a house,* 
but if any poets compose a‘ Sorrows of Niobe,’ the 
poem that contains these iambics, or a tale of the 
Pelopidae or of Troy, or anything else of the kind, 
we must either forbid them to say that these woes 
are the work of God, or they must devise some 
such interpretation as we now require, and must 
declare that what God did was righteous and good, 
and they were benefited ° by their chastisement. But 
that they were miserable who paid the penalty, and 
that the doer of this was God, is a thing that the 
poet must not be suffered to say; if on the other 
hand he should say that for needing chastisement 
the wicked were miserable and that in paying the 
penalty they were benefited by God, that we must 
allow. But as to saying that God, who is good, 
cf. Theognis 405, Schmidt, Ethik d. Griechen, i. pp. 235 and 
247, and Jebb on Soph. Antig. 620-624. 

* Plato’s doctrine that punishment is remedial must apply 
to punishments inflicted by the gods. Cf. Protag. 324 p, 
Gorg. 478 E, 480 a, 505 B, 525 8, infra 590 a-s. Yet there 
are some incurables. Cf. infra 615 E. 
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@ Minucius Felix says of Plato’s theology, Octav. chap. xix: 
“Platoni apertior de deo et rebus ipsis et nominibus oratio 
est et quae tota esset caelestis nisi persnasionis civilis non- 
nunquaim admixtione sordesceret.”’ 

> The two methods, (1) self-transformation, and (2) pro- 
duction of ijlusions in our minds, answer broadly to the two 
methods of deception distinguished in the Sophist 236 c. 

° Cf. Tim. 50%, Cratyl. 439. Aristotle, 1. A. i, 1. 32, 
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becomes the cause of evil to anyone, we must con- 
tend in every way that neither should anyone assert 
this'in his own city if-itis to be well governed, nor 
anyone hear it, neither younger nor older, neither 
telling astory in metre or without metre; for neither 
would the saying of such things, if they are said, be 
holy, nor would they be profitable to us or concordant 
with themsélves.”” “I cast my vote with yours for this 
law,” he*said, ‘““ and am well pleased with it.” “* This, 
then,” said I, ‘‘ will be one of the laws and patterns 
concerning the gods? to which speakers and poets will 
be required to conform, that God is not the cause of 
all things, but only of the good.”’ ‘‘ And an entirely 
satisfactory one,” he said. ‘‘ And what of this, the 
second. Do you think that God is a wizard and 
capable of manifesting himself by design, now in one 
aspect, now in another, at one time ® himself changing 
and altering his shape in many transformations and 
at another deceiving us and causing us to believe 
such things about him; or that he is simple and 
less likely than anything else to depart from his own 
form?” ‘‘ I cannot say offhand,” he replied. ‘‘ But 
what of this: If anything went out from¢ its own 
form, would it not be displaced and changed, either 
by itself or by something else?’’ “ Necessarily.” 
“Ts it not true that to be altered and moved? by 
something else happens least to things that are in 
_ the best condition, as, for example, a body by food 


applies it to biology: 7d yervatév dori 7d ph ékiorduevor éx THs 
aitod ¢icews. Plato’s proof from the idea of perfection that 
God is changeless has little in common with the Eleatic 
argument that pure being cannot change. 

¢ The Theaetetus explicitly distinguishes two kinds of 
motion, qualitative change and motion proper (181 c-p), but 
the distinction is in Plato's mind here and in Cratyl. 439 E. 
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1 cal dudiécuara IL: om. A. 





® Cf. Laws 765 E. 
> rapdtere suggests the drapatia of the sage in the later schools. 
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and drink and toil, and plants* by the heat of the 
sun and winds and similar influences—is it not true 
that the healthiest and strongest is least altered?” 
“ Certainly.” “* And is it not the soul that is bravest 
and most intelligent, that would be least disturbed ® 
and altered by any external affection?” ‘‘ Yes.” 
“ And, again, it is surely true of all composite im- 
plements, edifices, and habiliments, by parity of 
reasoning, that those which are well made and in 
good condition are least liable to be changed by time 
and other influences.’ ‘‘ That is so.” ‘It is uni- 
versally © true, then, that that which is in the best 
state by nature or art or both admits least alteration 
by something else.” “‘So it seems.” ‘‘ But God, 
surely, and everything that belongs to God is in 
every way in the best possible state.” ‘‘ Of course.” 
“From this point of view, then, it would be least of 
all likely that there would be many forms in God.” 
“ Least indeed.” 

XX. ‘But would he transform and alter himself?” 
“ Obviously,” he said, ‘if he is altered.” “ Then 
does he change himself for the better and to some- 
thing fairer, or for the worse ? and to something uglier 
than himself?’ ‘It must necessarily,” said he, 
“be for the worse if he is changed. For we surely 
will not say that God is deficient in either beauty or 
excellence.” ‘‘ Most rightly spoken,” said I. “And 
if that were his condition, do you think, Adeimantus, 
that any one god or man would of his own will worsen 
himself in any way?’’ “Impossible,” he replied. “It 
is impossible then,” said. I, “even for a°god to wish to 
alter himself, but, as it appears, each of them being 

* wav 64 generalizes from the preceding exhaustive enum- 


eration of cases. Cf. 352 £, Parmen. 139 a. 
# So Aristot. Met. 1074 b 26. 
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* Cf. Tim. 42 £ éuevev, which suggested the Neoplatonic 
and Miltonic paradox that the divine abides even when it 
goes forth. 
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the fairest and best possible abides ¢ for ever simply in 
hisown form.” “An absolutely necessary conclusion 
tomy thinking.” ‘‘ No poet then,” t said, “ my good 
friend, must be allowed to tell us that ~———* 
The gods, in the likeness of strangers, 

Many disguises assume as they visit the cities of mortals.” 
Nor must anyone tell falsehoods about Proteus ¢ 
and Thetis, nor in any tragedy or in other poems 
bring in Hera disguised as a priestess collecting alms 
‘for the life-giving sons of Inachus, the Argive 
stream.’¢ And many similar falsehoods they must 
not tell. Nor again must mothers under the influence 
of such poets terrify their children’ with harmful 
tales, how that there are certain gods whose appari- 
tions haunt the night in the likeness of many strangers 
from all manner of lands, lest while they speak evil 
of the gods they at the same time make cowards of 
the children.’ “ They must not,” he said. ‘‘ But,” 
said I, “‘ may we suppose that while the gods them- 
selves are incapable of change they cause us to 
fancy that they appear in many shapes deceiving and 
practising magic upon us?” ‘“‘ Perhaps,” said he. 
“Consider,” said 1; ‘‘ would a god wish to deceive, 
or lie, by presenting in either word or action what 
is only appearance?”’ ‘“‘I don’t know,” said he. 
“Don’t you know,” said I, “‘ that the‘veritable lie, © 
if the expression is permissible, is a thing thatvall 
gods and men abhor?” ‘‘ What do you mean?” 
he said. ‘‘ This,” said I, ‘‘ that falsehood in the most 

> Od. xvii. 485-486, quoted again in Sophist 216 b-c. Cf. 
Tim. 41a. 

© Cf. Od. iv. 456-8, Thetis transformed herself to avoid 
the wooing of Peleus. Cf. Pindar, Vem. iv. 


4 rom the Zavrpia: of Aeschylus. 
¢ Rousseau also deprecates this, 
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9 Of. Aristot. De Interp. i. 12 éort pév otv ra év TH pwry Trav 
év 7H Yuxy TaOnudrwv ciuBora, Cf. also Cratyl. 428 v, infra 
535 8, Laws 730c, Bacon, Of Truth: ** But it is not the 
lie that passes through the ‘mind but the lie that sinketh in 
and settleth in it that doth the hurt.” 

® Cf. Phaedr. 245 a uvpla rdv madacdv Epya xocpoica trols | 
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vital part of themselves, and about their most vital 
concerns, is something that no one willingly accepts, 
but it is there above all that everyone fears it.” “I 
don’t understand yet either.” “ That is because you 
suspect me of some grand meaning,” I said; ‘‘ but 
what I mean is, that deception in the soul about 
realities, to have been deceived and to be blindly 
ignorant and to have and hold the falsehood there, is 
what all men would least of all accept, and it is in 
that case that they loathe it most of all.” ‘‘ Quite so,” 
he said. “‘ But surely it would be most wholly right, 
as I was just now saying, to describe this as in very 
truth falsehood—ignorance namely in the soul of 
the man deceived. For the falsehood in words is a 
copy‘ of the affection in the soul, an after-rising image 
of it and not an altogether unmixed falsehood. Is 
not that so?” “ By all means.” 

XXI_. “ Essential falsehood, then, is hated not only 
by gods but by men.” “J agree.” “But what of 
the falsehood in words, when and for whom is it 
serviceable so as not to merit abhorrence? Will 
it not be against enemies? And when any of 
those whom we call friends owing to madness or 
folly attempts to do some wrong, does it not then 
become useful to avert the evil—as a medicine ? 
And also in the fables of which we were just now 
speaking owing to our ignorance of the truth about 
antiquity, we liken the false to the true as far as we 
may and so make it edifying.’ ‘“‘ We most certainly 
do,” he said. ‘‘Tell-me; then, on which of these 
_ grounds falsehood would be. serviceable to God. 
| éxvyvyvopévovs macdever, soc. xii, 149 and Livy's Preface. 
| For xpyoquov ef. Politicus 2745. We must not infer that 


Plato is trying to sophisticate away the moral virtue of 
truth-telling. 
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9 Generalizing after the exhaustive classification that 


precedes. 
> Jl. ii, 1-34. This apparent attribution of falsehood to 


Zeus was an “ Homeric problem” which some solved by a 
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Would-he because of his ignorance of antiquity make 
false likenesses of it?’’ ‘An absurd supposition, 
that,” “he said. “‘ Then there is no lying poet in 
God.” ‘I think not.” “ Well then, would it be 
through fear of his enemies that he would lie?” 
“Far from it.”” ‘‘ Would it be because of the folly 
or madness of his friends?” ‘‘ Nay, no fool or 
madman is a friend of God.” ‘‘ Then there is no, 
motive for God to deceive.” ‘‘ None.” ‘So from’, 
every point of view? the divine and the divinity are. 
free from falsehood.” “ By allmeans.” “Then God 
is altogether simple and true in deed and word, and! 
neither changes himself~nor déceives others by 
visions or words or the sending of signs in waking 
orin dreams.” “ I myself think so,” he said, “ when * 
I hear you say it.” ‘‘ You concur then,” I said, 
“in this as our second norm or canon for speech 
and poetry about the gods,—that they are neither 
wizards in shape-shifting nor do they mislead us 
by falsehoods in words or deed?” “TI concur.” 
“Then, though there are many other things that we 
praise in Homer, this we will not applaud, the 
sending of the dream by Zeus? to Agamemnon, nor 
shall we approve of Aeschylus when his Thetis ¢ avers 
that Apollo, singing at her wedding, ‘foretold the 
happy fortunes of her issue ’"— 

Their days prolonged, from pain and sickness free, 

And rounding out the tale of heaven's blessings, 

Raised the proud paean, making glad my heart. 

And I believed that Phoebus’ mouth divine, 

Filled with the breath of prophecy, could not lie. 


change of accent from dldouer to dedduer. Cf. Aristot. Poetics 
1461 a 22. 
¢ Cf. Aeschyl. Frag. 350. Possibly from the“O7Awy xpiats. 
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But he himself, the singer, himself who sat 
At meat with us, himself who promised all, 
Is now himself the slayer of my son. 


When anyone says that sort of thing about the 
gods, we shall be wroth with him, we will refuse him 
a chorus, neither will we allow teachers to use him 
for the education of the young if our guardians are to 
be god-fearing men and god-like in so far as that 
is possible for humanity.’ ‘‘ By all means,” he said, 
“ T accept these norms and would use them as canons 
and laws.” 
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@ We may, if we choose, see here a reference to the virtue 
of piety, which some critics fancifully suppose was eliminated 
by the Huthyphro. Cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, note 58. 

> For the idea that death is no evil cf. Apology, in fine, 
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I. “ Concerning the gods then,” said I, ‘‘ this is the 
sort of thing that we must allow or not allow them to 
hear from childhood up, if they are to honour the gods? 
and their fathers and mothers, and not to hold their 
friendship with one another in light esteem.” ‘‘ That 
was our view and I believe it right.” ‘‘ What then 
of this? If they are to be brave, must we not 
extend our prescription to include also the sayings 
that will make them least likely to fear death? 
Or do you suppose that anyone could ever become 
brave who had that dread in his heart?” ‘No 
indeed, I do not,” he replied. “ And again if he 
believes in the reality of the underworld and its 
terrors,’ do you think that any man will be fearless 
of death and in battle will prefer death to defeat 
and slavery?” “* By no means.” ‘‘ Then it seems 
we must exercise supervision ¢ also, in the matter of 
such tales as these, over those who undertake to 
supply them and request them not to dispraise in 
this undiscriminating fashion the life in Hades but 
rather praise it, since what they now tell us is neither 
true nor edifying to men who are destined to be 
warriors.” “‘ Yes, we must,” he said. ‘ Then,” 


Laws 727 p, 828 p, and 881 a, where, however, the fear of 
hell is approved as a deterrent. 
¢ Cf. 377 s. 
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2 Spoken by Achilles when Odysseus songht to console 
him for his death, Od. xi. 489-491. Lucian, Dialog. Mort .18, 
develops the idea. Proclus comments on it for a page. Cf. 
Matthew Arnold’s imitation in ** Balder Dead”: 

Hermod the nimble, gild me not my death! 
Better to live a serf, a captured man, 
Who scatters rushes in a master’s hall 
Than be a crown'd king here, and rule the dead; 
Lowell, ** After the Burial’: 
But not all the preaching since Adam 
Has made death other than death; 
Heine, Das Buch Le Grand, chap. iii.; Education of Henry 
Adams: * After sixty or seventy years of growing astonish- 
ment the mind wakes to find itself looking blankly into the 
void of death . that it should actually be satisfied would 
prove... idiocy.” Per contra, cf. Landor: 
Death stands beside me whispering low 
I know not what into my ear. 
Of his strange language all I know 
Is, there is not a word of fear; 
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said I, ‘‘ beginning with this verse we will expunge 
everything of the same kind : 


Liefer were I in the fields up above to be serf to another 

Tiller of some poor plot which yields him a scanty sub- 
sistence, 

Than to be ruler and king over all the dead who have 
perished,* 


and this : 


Lest unto men and immortals the homes of the dead be 
uncovered 

Horrible, noisome, dank, that the gods too hold in abhor- 
rence,® 


and: 


Ah me! 50 it is true that e’en in the dwellings of Hades 
Spirit there is and wraith, but within there is no under- 
standing,° 


and this : 


Sole to have wisdom and wit, but the others are shadowy 
phantoms,? 





and the passage of the Cratylus 403 p, exquisitely rendered 
by Ruskin, Time and Tide xxiv.: *‘ And none of those who 
dwell there desire to depart thence—no, not even the sirens ; 
but even they the seducers are there themselves beguiled, 
and they who lulled all men, themselves laid to rest—they 
and all others—such sweet songs doth death know how to 
sing to them.” 

Il. xx. 64. deicas wh precedes. 

¢ Il. xxiii. 103. The exclamation and inference (p4) of 
Achilles when the shade of Patroclus eludes his embrace in 
the dream. The text is endlessly quoted by writers on 
religious origins and dream and ghost theories of the origin 
of the belief in the soul. 

# Od. x. 495. Said of the prophet Teiresias. The pre- 
ceding line is, 


Unto him even in death was it granted by Persephoneia. 


The line is quoted also in Seno 100 a. 
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H. Ovxoby ert Kat 7a wept Tatra dvdpata 
mdvra TO Sew TE Kat poPepa droPAyréa, KOKU- 

C rods re Kal ardyas Kal évépovs Kal dAiBavras, Kat 





@ Said of the death of Patroclus, Jl, xvi. 856, and Hector, 
xxii. 382; imitated in the last line of the Aeneid “ Vitaque 
cum gemitu fugit indignata sub umbras,” which is in turn 
expanded by Masefield in ‘‘ August 1914.” Cf. Matthew 
Arnold in ‘‘ Sohrab and Rustum ”’: 

Till now all strength was ebb'd and from his limbs 
Unwillingly the spirit fled away, 

Regretting the warm mansion which it left, 

And youth, and bloom, and this delightful world ; 
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and: 


Forth from his limbs unwilling his spirit flitted to Hades, 
Wailing its doom and its Justihood lost and the May of its 
manhood,* 


and : 
Under the earth like a vapour vanished the gibbering soul,” 
and : 


Even as bats in the hollow of some mysterious grotto 

Fly with a flittermouse shriek when one of them falls from 
the cluster 

Whereby they hold to the rock and are clinging the one to 
the other, 

Flitted their gibbering ghosts.° 


We will beg Homer and the other poets not to be 
angry if we cancel those and all similar passages, 
not that they are not poetic and pleasing 4 to most 
hearers, but because the more poetic they are the 
less are they suited to the ears of boys and men who 
are destined to be free and to be more afraid of 
slavery than of death.” “ By all means.” 

II. “‘ Then we must further taboo in these matters 
the entire vocabulary of terror and fear, Cocytus* 
named of lamentation loud, abhorred Styx, the flood 
of deadly hate, the people of the infernal pit and of 


Bacchyl. vy. 153-4: 
wiparov Ge mvéwy Sdxpvta TAdRWwY 
dyhaay f8av mpoNeirwr. 
> Cf. Il. xxiil. 100. 
° Od. xxiv. 6-10. Said of the souls of the suitors slain by 
Odysseus. Cf. Tennyson, ** Oenone”: 
Thin as the bat-like shrillings of the dead. 
4 Cf. Theaetet. 177 c obx and€orepa dxoverv. 


* Milton’s words, which I have borrowed, are the best 
expression of Plato’s thought. 
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yw ~ 
GAAa Goa tovrov Tob TUTou dvopalopeva dpirreww 
57 ovet coa ery’ mdvTas Tovs aKovovras. Kai 
” * v A ¥ ¢ ~ A ¢€ 4 ~ 
taws eB éxer mpds dAdo Tu Hpets S€ trép tav 
‘ > load 
dvrdkwv goPovpela, py ex THs TovavTys Ppikys 
Oeppdtepoe Kai pahaxarepos Tod déovros yévwvras 
tc Aw x 
yuiv. Kat dp§ds y’, egy, PoBovpeba. “Ag- 
aipetéa dpa; Nai. Tov dé évavriov rumov Tovrots 
hexréov te Kat mountéov; Ada 64. Kat rods 
A 
dduppovs dpa ef aupyaopev Kal Tous olxrous Tovs 
tay éMoyipwr avdpav; “Avdyxn, $n, elmep Kat 
Ta mpoTepa. kore 87, Av d eye, ei dpbdas 
eSauprjoopev H ov. paper de uP éTt 6 Emrveunyis 
avip Te emueixel, ovmep Kal éraipds core, TO 
rebvdvar od Sewsy Hyjoetar. Dayev ydp. Ove 
dpa bmép y éxetvou ws Sdewdv tu memovbdros 
~ 3 
ddvpar dv. Od Sita. “AMA pv Kal dde 
Aéyopev, ws 6 TowodTos pddota abros abrd atr- 
, \ oR YA \ , yeni) 
dpxys mpos To €d Civ, kat diagepdvtws Tdv dAAwv 
Ca € , } a 7AX 67 ww ae > 
HKLoTa éTépov TpoddetTa.. 709, éby. “Hxtor 
vw 9 > ~ A ~ cr bl > ~ ” 
dp at7@ Sewov orepnPivar vieos 7 adeAdod 7 


1 goa éry is a plausible emendation of Hermann, referring 
to annual recitations of rhapsodists and performances of 
tragedy. The best mss. read as oferat, some others ws oléy re. 
Perhaps the words are best omitted. 


9 dplrrew and gpixy are often used of the thrill or terror 
of tragedy. Cf. Soph. Ei. 1402, O.7. 1806, Aeschyl. 
Prom, 540. 

> Some say, to frighten the wicked, but more probably 
for their aesthetic effect. Cf. 390.4 ef dé rwa adrqy ipSovdy 
ROPEXET AL, Laws 886 c ei pév ets GAO Tt KaAGS 7H) wh KadGs Exe. 

© Gepyérepx contains a playful suggestion of the fever 
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the charnel-house, and all other terms of this type, 
whose very names send a shudder? through all the 
hearers every year. And they may be excellent for 
other purposes,’ but we are in fear for our guardians 
lest the habit of such thrills make them more sensi- 
tive © and soft than we would have them.” ‘‘ And we 
are right in so fearing.”’ ‘‘ We must remove those 
things then?” “Yes.” ‘‘ And the opposite type 
to them is what we must require in speech and in 
verse?” “‘ Obviously.’”” “ And shall we also do 
away with the wailings and lamentations of men of 
repute?” “That necessarily follows,’ he said, 
“from the other.’ ‘‘ Consider,” said I, ‘‘ whether 
we shall be right in thus getting rid of them or not. 
What we affirm is that a good man? will not think 
that for a good man, whose friend he also is, death 
is a terrible thing.” ‘Yes, we say that.” ‘Then 
it would not be for his friend’s¢ sake as if he had 
suffered something dreadful that he would make 
lament.” “Certainly not.” ‘' But we also say this, 
that such a one is most of all men sufficient unto 
himself’ for a good life and is distinguished from 
other men in having least need of anybody else.” 
“ True,” he replied. “ Least of all then to him is 


following the chill; cf. Phaedr. 251.4. With padaxcérepo 
the image passes into that of softened metal; cf. 411 8, Laws 
666 B-c, 671 B. 

4 That only the good can be truly friends was a favourite 
doctrine of the ancient moralists. Cf. Lysis 214c, Xen. 
Mem. ii. 6. 9, 20. 

* Cf. Phaedo 117 ¢ “1 wept for myself, for surely not 
for him.” 

1 avrdpxys is the equivalent of ixavds attd in Lysis 215 a. 
For the idea cf. Menew. 247 5. Self-sufficiency is the mark 
of the good man, of God, of the universe (Tim. 33 D), of 
happiness in Aristotle, and of the Stoic sage. 
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hal m” ~ ra oe 
xpnparay 7 dMou tov Tav Tovdrwr. Hxcora 
pevro.. “Hevor’ dpa. Kat sepa dépa’ dé ws 
mpadtata, otav tig abrdov To.avTy Evudopa Kata- 
AdByn. TloAd ye. “OpOds dip’ dv é€aipoipev rods 
Opyvous T&v ovopactav avipOv, yuvarst S€ dzro- 
cal 7 3Oh rs é 4 oo 
388 didotper, Kal otdé ravTais amovdaiats, Kal door 
Kakot TOY avopar, iva ypiv duvoyepaivwow spore. 
Tovrots Trovelv obs 5) dapev emt prrarg THs xwpas 
Tpépev. "Opbas, on: TidAw 87 ‘Opnpou TE 
Senodpeba Kal Tov GAwy TonTav pH Torey 


"AxiAdea Beds qaioa 


Gddor’ emt mrAeupds Kataxeipevov, dAdAore 8° adre 
Unttov, dAdote Sé wpHVA, 
A > > ‘ > / 

tore & éphdv dvacrdvra 

nAwilovr’ ddvov7’ emt Oiv’ adds dtpuyéroto, 

B pyse dugorépyor Xepotv éAdvTa Kéviv aifadrd- 

eooav Xeudprevov KaK xepahis, pnde dda Kdai- 
ovrd Te Kal ddupdpevov, boa Kal ota exeivos 


évoince: unde IIpiapov eyyods Decay yeyovora 
AuravedovTd Te Kal kvAwddpevov KaTa KéTpov, 


eEovopakaAndyy dvoudlovr’ dvdpa Eexactov. 


1 48vperat, Pépet] this conjecture of Stallbaum reads more 
smoothly: the mss. have ddvpec@at pépew. 





« Of. the anecdotes of Pericles and Xenophon and the 
comment of Pater on Marcus Aurelius in Marius the 
Epicurean. Plato qualifies the Stoic extreme in 603 5, The 
Platonic ideal is perpiordfera, the Stoic dmdea, 

> Of. 398 rE. 
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it a terrible thing to lose son ? or brother or his wealth 
or anything of the sort.”. “‘ Least of all.’ ‘‘ Then 
he makes the least lament and bears it most 
moderately when any such misfortune overtakes 
him.” ‘‘ Certainly.” ‘‘ Then we should be right 
in doing away with the lamentations of men of note 
and in attributing them to women,? and not to the 
most worthy of them either, and to inferior men, in 
order that those whom we say we are breeding 
for the guardianship of the land may disdain to act 
like these.” ‘‘ We should be right,” said he. “ Again 
then we shall request Homer and the other poets not 
to portray Achilles, the son of a goddess, as, 


Lying now on his side, and then again on his back, 
And again on his face,° 


and then rising up and 


Drifting distraught on the shore of the waste unharvested 
ocean,? 


nor as clutching with both hands the sooty dust and 
strewing it over his head,’ nor as weeping and 
lamenting in the measure and manner attributed to 
him by the poet; nor yet Priam, near kinsman of the 
gods, making supplication and rolling in the dung, 


Calling aloud unto each, by name to each man appealing. 


© The description of Achilles mourning for Patroclus, Jl. 
xxiv. 10-12. Cf. Juvenal iii. 279-280: 

Noctem patitur lugentis amicum 
Pelidae, cubat in faciem mox deinde supinus. 

# Il, xxiv. 12. Our text of Homer reads dwetecn’ dhiwy 
rapa Biv’ adds, ob6é pv jabs. Plato's text may be intentional 
burlesque or it may be corrupt. 

¢ fl. xviii. 23-24. When he heard of Patroclus’s death. 

1 Tl. xxii, 414-415. 
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Tord 8° ere todTwr HaMov Senodpeba pntor Beovs 
ye trovety ddupopévous Kai A€éyorras 


Cc @por ey Serr, dor SvoapiorordKeia’ 


F i - rf 
ei O° obv Deovs, js pejTou Tov ye péyroToy Tov beady 
Toduoae ottws dvopoiws pyjoacba, wate? @ 
momo, davac, 


uv , A a 
H pidov dvdpa Suwkdpevov mept aaru 
ddbarpoiow dpByat, euov 8’ ddoduperat Frop* 
Kab 
ai al éyav, dre pou Lapmnddve. Pidrarov avdpav | 
mY € A , i ~ 
D_ poip’ trod atpoxAoto Mevortiadao Sapyvae. 


of véor oovdH dKovouev Kat pq KarayeAdev as 
avatiws Acyopevunv, oxovH av éaurov yé tts a- 
Opw7ov dvra dvdgvov qynearro ToUTWY Kal ém- 
aAngerev, ef Kal érriow abr TowvTov 7 Adyew 7] 
mrouetv, GAN’ ovdev alayuvopevos ovdE Kaprep@v mon- 
Aovs emi opueKpoiot mabjpacr Opjvous dv ddot kat 
E dduppovs. "AAn@éorara, edn, Aéyets. Act bé LYE 
ovx, ws dpte pee 6 Adyos eonjpauvev’ @ mevoréoy, 
Ews dv tis Huds ddAep Kado metan. Od yap 
obv dei. “AAG pry otdé didoydlwrds ye Set 


Il. Ei ydp, & pire "Adcipavre, Ta Towatra jp 
J 
1 





* Thetis in 72. xviii. 54. ® Cf. 377 8. 

* Tl, xxii. 168. Zeus of Hector. 

4 Tl, xvi. 433-434. Cf. Virgil’s imitation, den. x. 465 ff, 
Cicero, De Div. ii, ch. 10, and the imitation of the whole 
Baoca e in Matthew Arnold's ‘‘ Balder Dead.” 

T have imitated the suggestion of rhythm in the original 
which with its Ionic dative is perhaps a latent quotation 
from tragedy. Cf. Chairemon, ovdeis éri opexpotor Avretrar 
copes, N.2 fr. 37. 
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And yet more than this shall we beg of them at 
least not to describe the gods as lamenting and 
crying, 

Ah, woe is me, woeful mother who bore to my sorrow the 

bravest,? 
and if they will so picture the gods at least not to 
have the effrontery to present so unlikely a likeness? 
of the supreme god as to make him say : 

Out on it, dear to my heart is the man whose pursuit 

around Troy-town 

I must behold with my eyes while my spirit is grieving 

within me,* 
and : 

Ah, woe is me! of all men to me is Sarpedon the dearest, 

Fated to fall by the hands of Patroclus, Menoitius’ off- 

spring. 

III. “For if, dear Adeimantus, our young men 
should seriously incline to listen to such tales and 
not laugh at them as unworthy utterances, still less 
likely would any man be to think such conduct 
unworthy of himself and to rebuke himself if it 
oceurred to him to do or say anything of that kind, 
but without shame or restraint full many a dirge 
for trifles would he chant® and many a lament.” 
“You say most truly,” he replied. ‘‘ But that must 
not be, as our reasoning but now showed us, in 
which we must put our trust until someone convinces 
us with a better reason.”’ ‘‘ No, it must not be.” 
“ Again, they must not be prone to laughter’ For 

’ The ancients generally thought violent laughter un- 
dignified. Cf. Isoec. Demon. 15, Plato, Laws 732, 9358, 
Epictet. Encheirid. xxxiii. 4, Dio Chrys. Or. 33. 703 R. Diog. 
Laert. iii. 26, reports that Plato never laughed excessively in 
his youth. Aristotle’s great-souled man would presumably 


have eschewed laughter (Eth. iv. 8, Rhet. 1389 b 10), as Lord 
Chesterfield advises his son to do. 
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‘ A id 3 ~ a: ~ £ 
elvat. ayedov yap drav tis edi loyupd yédwre, 
ioyupav Kal jive fnret 7d Tovwobrov. Aoxet 
pon, ey. Oure dpa dvbpesTrous agious Adyou 

389 kparoupévous tad yéAwrtos dv tis Toh, amo- 
Lf * x aA 4 > / 
Sexréov, moAd S€ Hrrov, éav Aeods. Ilodd peévror, 
i” >, @ a € f REND A “a > 
4 8 ds. OQdKour ‘Oprjpou odd€ ra Tovabta [amo- 
deEducba epi Pedy], 
4 2 OL es, / , ~ 
doBeoros 3 dp’ evapo yélws paxdpecou eotow, 
ws tdov "Hdararov dud eOpare moumviovTa, 
ovK admodextéov Kata Tov adv Adyov. Hi av, én, 
B 5A > ‘ 6é a ? i bo 87 > tS) / 
Bovrer euov rifévary od yap obv 51) dmodexréov. 
> ‘ ‘< A 3 id LA ‘ A ~ [4 
AMa pny Kat adr Bera ye mept wood Trounréov. 
ef yap dp0@s eAdyouev dpte Kal TO évre Geoiar pev 
dxypnotov weddos, avOpbrrous d€ xXpijoysov ws ev 
fappdxou elder, SfAov, dte Td ye ToLodrov larpots 
doréov, (SudTars dé ody aaréov. Adov, ey. 
r tal ” ‘ ~ ta w ij ” 
Tots dpyovor 81) ris moAews eimep tioiv dAdows 
, é a é hal ~ ow 
mpoonker pevdeoOar 7 Todcpiwy 7 moATay Evexa 
eee > f ~ # a ‘+ a > 
én wohedela THS TOAEWS: Tots 5é dAAoLs TaoW ob” 
C amréov tot tovovrov, adAd mpds ye 57 Tods ToLOv- 
Tous dpxrovras (uty pevoarbar Tabrov Kat petlov 
duudpTyja. prjoopev 7 KGpLvovTL mpos tarpov 7 
doKxobv7, mpdos matdoTpiByv mept Tov rod avrov 





* Tn 563 £ Plato generalizes this psychological principle. 

* This laughter of the Homeric gods has been endlessly 
commented upon. Hegel allegorizes it. Mrs. Browning 
(‘ Aurora Leigh ’’) says: 

And all true poets laugh unquenchably 
Like Shakespeare and the gods. 


Proclus, In Rempub. i. 127 Kroll, says that it is an expression 
of the abundance of the divine energy. It is a commonplace 
repeated by George Eliot that the primitive sense of humour 
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ordinarily when one abandons himself to violent 
laughter his condition provokes a violent reaction.2” 
“T think so,” he said. ‘“‘ Then if anyone represents 
men of worth as overpowered by laughter we must 
not accept it, much less if gods.” “‘ Much indeed,” 
he replied. ‘‘ Then we must not accept from Homer 
such sayings as these either about the gods : 
Quenchless then was the laughter’ that rose from the 


blessed immortals 
When they beheld Hephaestus officiously puffing and 


panting. 
—we must not accept it on your view.c” “If it 
pleases you to call it mine,” he said; “at any rate 
we must not accept it.” “ But further we must 


surely prize truth most highly. For if we were right 
in what we were just saying and falsehood is in 
very deed useless to gods, but to men useful as a 
remedy or form of medicine,‘ it is obvious that such 
a thing must be assigned to physicians, and laymen 
should have nothing to do with it.” ‘‘ Obviously,” 
he replied. “ The rulers then of the city may, if 
anybody, fitly lie on account of enemies or citizens 
for the benefit* of the state; no others may have 
anything to do with it, but for a layman to lie to 
rulers of that kind we shall affirm to be as great a 
sin, nay a greater, than it is for a patient not to tell 
his physician or an athlete his trainer the truth 
of the Homeric gods laughs at the personal deformity of 
Hephaestus, but they really laugh at his officiousness and the 
contrast he presents to Hebe. Cf. my note in Class. Phil. 
xxii, (1927) pp. 222-223. 

© Cf. on 334 p. 4 Cf. 382 v. 

* Cf. 334 8, 459 p. A cynic might compare Cleon’s plea 
in Aristoph. Knights 1226 éyw & éxNerrov éx’ aya8o ye TH 
woke, Cf. Xen. Mem. ii. 6. 37, Bolingbroke, Letters to 
Pope, p. 172. 
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OU patos mraOnpdriov HA adn OF Aédyew, on mpos 
KuBepyytny mept Tis vews Te Kat Tév vaurév ft) 
7a dvTa A€yovTt, OTs H adros HY Tes THY Evr- 
vavtay mpagews eyet. ‘AdpBeorara, eon. “Av 
dp’ dMov Twa Aap Bary pevddpevov ev TH mode 


Tav ot Snptovpyot €act, 
pdvrw 7 inriipa Kaxdv 7 réxtova Sovpwv, 


kohdoet ws emir beta eladyovra nddews woTrep 
vedss dvarpenTicov ve Kal odOptov. Edy ye, 7 
& és, emt ye Ady & epya tehfjrat. Te 5€; awdpo- 
auvns dpa od deyjoer Hpiv rots veaviars; ds &° 
od; Ladppoatvns be as mAnBer oe 7a, Tordde 
péyora, dpxdvrasy pev darnxoous eivat, abrods be 
apxovras TAY mept notous Kat adpodiota Kat Tepl 
edwdas poovav ; "Epotye Soxet. Téa 51) To.dde 
djcopev, ofuat, KaAds Adéyecbat, ofa kal ‘Oprjipw 
Avonydns A€yer, 


a ~ > > 4 a 
rérta, aww7h hoo, eu@ 8 emumeiBeo pvOw, 
\ A 
Kal Ta ToUTWY exydpeva, TA 


w e a > 
[tcav pévea mvelovres ’Axatol] 
ayy Sedidres onpdvtopas, 


Kat 60a dAAa Troradra. Karas. Ti 8€; ra rowdde 





* Od. xvii. 383-384. Jebb, Homer, p. 69. 

> The word is chosen to fit both ship and state. Cf. 
4245, 442 B; and Alcaeus apud Aristoph. Wasps 1235, Eurip. 
Phoen. 888, Aeschines iii. 158, Epictet. iii. 7. 20. 

© That is, probably, if our Utopia is realized. Cf. 4524 
el mpdterar 7 déyerat. Cf. the imitation in Epistles 357 a 
elrrep épya emt v@ éylyvero. 

4 For the mass of men, as distinguished from the higher 
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about his bodily condition, or for a man to deceive 
the pilot about the ship and the sailors as to the 
real condition of himself or a fellow-sailor, and how 
they fare.” ‘“ Most true,” he replied. “If then 
the ruler catches anybody else in the city lying, any 
of the craftsmen 
Whether a prophet or healer of sickness or joiner of 
timbers,? 
he will chastise him for introducing a practice as 
subversive? and destructive of astate as it is of a ship.” 
“He will,” he said, “if deed follows upon word.*”’ 
“ Again, will our lads not need the virtue of self- 
control?” ‘Of course.”’ “‘ And for the multitude? 
are not the main points of self-control these—to be 
obedient to their rulers and themselves to be rulers ¢ 
over the bodily appetites and pleasures of food, 
drink, and the rest?”’ “I think so.” ‘ Then, I 
take it, we will think well said such sayings as that 
of Homer’s Diomede : 
Friend, sit down and be silent and hark to the word of my 
bidding,’ 
and what follows - 
Breathing high spirit the Greeks marched silently fearing 
their captains,® 
and all similar passages.’ ‘‘ Yes, well said.” “ But 
what of this sort of thing ? 
philosophical virtue. Often misunderstood. For the mean- 
ings of sw¢poctvn cf. my review of Jowett’s Plato, AJP. 
vol. xiii. (1892) p. 361. Cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, 
p. 15 and n. 77. 
‘In Gorg. 491 p-E, Callicles does not understand what 
Socrates means by a similar expression. 
4 Tl. iv. 412, Diomede to Sthenelos. 


2 In our Homer this is JI. iii. 8, and ocyg «7X. iv. 431. 
See Howes in Harvard Studies, vi. pp. 153-237. 
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oivoBapés, Kuvds dupat’ éxwv, Kpadiny dS” edadoto 


Kal TO. Touro ébijs dpa. Kards, Kat 6ca GAAa tis 
év Ady 7 H ev mounoer cipnKe veavredpara Siorav 
els apxyovtas; Od Kadds. Os yap, olpat, els ye 
owdpoatvyy véots emurndeua dxovew: ef 8é twa 
GAAnv Adoviv mapéxetat, Oavpacrdéy odddv: 7} ms 
co. daiverat; Otrws, edn. 

IV. Ti 8€; zovety dvdpa tov codutarov Aé- 
yovra, ws Soxet adt@ KdAdorov elvar mavTwr, 
Otav mapamAca: war tpdmelat 


i ‘ ~ / har he onl id la 
B_ airov Kal kpevdv, webu 8” ex Kpyripos advcawy 
olvoydos dopénat Kal éyyein Semdecar, 
a > Ee tT 4 > , ¥ ~ 
Soxet cou emurydevov elvar mpos eykpdteiav éavtod 


n 


3 - , A 
dkovew véw; 4 76 
Fal > ” / ‘ - > ~ 
Ayw@ 8 olxrictov Oavdew Kal wétpov emomeiv; 


H Ala, kabevddvrwy trav dAdwv beady te Kal 
avOpasroy Kat povos éypnyopws & éBovrevoaro, 
Crovrwy mévrwr padiws émudavbavopevov bud Tv 
TOV dppodiatwy emuBupiay, kal odTws exmdayevra. 
isovra viv “Hpayr, dare pnd? «is TO Swjudriov 
ébédew éAeiv, aw avrob BovAdpevov Xapeat évy- 
ylyveoBar, Kat Aéyorra as ovTws va0 émiBuyias 
éxerat, ws ovd’ dre TO mp@tov éedoirwy mpds 


dMajdous 





@ Tl, i, 225, Achilles to the commander-in-chief, Aga- 
memnon. Several lines of insult follow. 

> Cf. Philebus 42 c. © Cf. Gorgias 482 c. 

4 Odysseus in Od. ix. 8-10. For rapardetac the Homeric 
text has mapa dé wA7jOwor, Plato’s treatment of the quotation 
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Heavy with wine with the eyes of a dog and the heart of 
a fleet deer,* 


and the lines that follow,® are these well—and other 
impertinences¢ in prose or verse of private citizens 
to their rulers?’’ “They are not well.” ‘“ They 
certainly are not suitable for youth to hear for the 
inculeation of self-control. But if from another 
point of view they yield some pleasure we must not 
be surprised; or what is your view of it?’ “‘ This,” 
he said. 

IV. “ Again, to represent the wisest man as saying 
that this seems to him the fairest thing in the world, 


When the bounteous tables are standing 
Laden with bread and with meat and the cupbearer ladles 
the sweet wine 
Out of the mixer and bears it and empties it into the 
beakers.? 


-—do you think the hearing of that sort of thing will 
conduce to a young man’s temperance or self-control ? 
or this : 

Hunger is the most piteous death that a mortal may suffer.® 


Or to hear how Zeus? lightly forgot all the designs 
which he devised, awake while the other gods and 
men slept, because of the excitement of his passions, 
and was so overcome by the sight of Hera that he 
is not even willing to go to their chamber, but wants 
to lie with her there on the ground and says that 
he is possessed by a fiercer desire than when they 
first consorted with one another, 


is hardly fair to Homer. Aristotle, Pol. 1338 a 28, cites it 
more fairly to illustrate the use of music for entertainment 
(Saywy7). The passage, however, was liable to abuse. See 
the use made of it by Lucian, Parasite 10. 

* Od. xii. 342, t Il. xiv, 294-341. 
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didous AnPovTe ToKfas; 


ovdé “Apews te kat “Adpodirns tro ‘Hdaicrov 
deopov 8’ Erepa Trowatra. O¥ pa tov Ala, 4 8 ds, 
Dod pow daiverar émirpdevcov. “AN ei od twes, 
Hv 8° eyed, Kapreplae mpos dravta Kat Aéyovrac 
Kal mparrovrat Ud éAdoyiwy avdpav, Oearéov re 
Kal adkovoTeov, olov Kal TO 
atHOos S€ mAngas Kpadiny Hvimare pvOw: 
térhabt 84, Kpadin> Kat KvvTepov dAdo ToT’ érAns. 


Tlavrazact prev odv, édy. Od pév 8% SwpoddKous 
ye éatéov clvat Ttovs avdpas ovdé didoypypdrous. 
E Odvdapds. Odds? doréov adbtots dre 
Sapa Oeods wei, Sp’ aidoiovs BacAfjas: 


obdé tov Tob “AyiwAAdws matdaywyov Dolnxa 
ézawetéov, ws petpins edeye ovpPovredwv adTa 
SGpa pev AaPdvre errapdvew Tots “Axaots, dvev dé 
Sdipwv jn aradAdrrecban THs pHvios. 088 adrdv 
| > i > - 993 © , Va 
tov “AywrdAda dféiadcopev 08d’ dpodoyjoopev otTw 
hrroxpipatov elvat, boTe Tapa Tod ’Ayapepvovos 
Spa AaPeiv, Kal tysnv ad AaPdvta vexpob amo- 
391 Ave, GAAws 8€ ph OdAew. Ovxovr Sixady ye, 
én, ezawety ta toradra. “Oxvd b€ ye, qv & 
3 f 7 8 é ig 399 Lid a La 
éyw, 80 “Opnpov Aéyew, dru 088° dovov Tabrd ye 
kata "Axyirdddws ddvat kat drwy AeydvTwy Tei- 
becba, cat ad abs mpds Tov *AméMw elrev 





2 Od. viii. 266 ff. 

> May include on Platonic principles the temptations of 
pleasure. Cf. Laws 633 p, Laches 191 p-z. 

¢ Od. xx. 17-18. Quoted also in Phaedo 94 D-z. 

4 Suidas s.v. 60pa says that some attributed the line to 
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Deceiving their dear parents. 

Nor willit profitthem to hear of Hephaestus’s fettering 
of Ares and Aphrodite* for a like motive.” “‘ No, 
by Zeus,” he said, “ I don’t think it will.” “ But 
any words or deeds of endurance in the face of all 
odds ® attributed to famous men are suitable for our 
youth to see represented and to hear, such as: 

He smote his breast and chided thus his heart, 

‘Endure, my heart, for worse hast thou endured.’ *” 
“ By all means,” he said. “It is certain that we 
cannot allow our men to be acceptors of bribes or 
greedy for gain.” “ By no means.” “ Then they 
must not chant: 


Gifts move the gods and gifts persuade dread kings.? 


Nor should we approve Achilles’ attendant Phoenix ¢ 
as speaking fairly when he counselled him if he 
received gifts for it to defend the Achaeans, but 
without gifts not to lay aside his wrath ; nor shall we 
think it proper nor admit that Achilles’ himself was 
so greedy as to accept gifts from Agamemnon and 
again to give up a dead body after receiving 
payment? but otherwise to refuse.” “It is not 
right,” he said, “ to commend such conduct.” ‘‘ But, 
for Homer’s sake,” said I, ‘‘ I hesitate to say that it is 
positively impious* to affirm such things of Achilles 
and to believe them when told by others; or again 
to believe that he said to Apollo 


Hesiod. Cf. Eurip. Medea 964, Ovid, Ars Am. iii. 633, 
Otto, Sprichw. d. Rim. 233. 

¢ See his speech, 71. ix. 515 ff. F 

? Cf. Il. xix. 278 ff. But Achilles in Homer is indifferent 


to the gifts. 
° Il. xxiv. 502, 555, 594. But in 560 he does not explicitly 
mention the ransom. ‘ Cf. 368 B. 
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Tlatpoxrw ipwi, ébn, kounv drdoau dépecba, 


vexp® GvTt, Kal ws Edpace rotro, ob metoréov. 
Tds Te avd “Exropos eXSers Trepl Td ofa 70 Ta- 
Tpoxdov Kal Tas THY Sewypnbevrev odayas €is Ty 
mupay, ipmavra raira ov drjoopev aAnOA <ipq- 
C cba, odd” édoopev meiBeoba ToUs Huerépous ws 
"Ayers, Deas ay mats Kal IInréws, owdpoveord- 
Tov Te Kal TpiTov azo Ais, Kal vmd TH coputarey 
Xetpwr Tebpapyrevos, ToaavTns Wy TapaxAs TrAéws, 
wor’ éxew ev abr voonpate duo é évavrin dAjdow, 
dvedevbepiay preva dtAoypnpatias Kal ad tmep- 
4 ~ A > a > ~ ” 
nhaviav Oedyv re Kat avOpdirwry "Opdds, edn, 
A€éyets. 
V. My} roivuv, Fv & ey, pndé rade wevPdpeba 
pnd édpev Adve, ws Onoeds Tlocedadves vids 
D ITecpibovs re Acos wpynoev ovrws emi Sewas 
dprayds, pndé tw’ GArAov Geod maida re Kat pw 





@ fl, xxii. 15. Professor Wilamowitz uses édodérare to 
prove that Apollo was a god of destruction. But Menelaus 
says the same of Zeus in JI, iii. 365. Cf. Class. Phil. vol. iv. 
(1909) p. 329. 

> Seamander. Jl, xxi. 130-132. 

¢ Tl, xxiti. 151. Cf. Proclus, p. 146 Kroll. Plato ex- 
aggerates to make his case. The locks were vowed to 
Spercheius on the condition of Achilles’ return. In their 
context the words are innocent enough. 

4 Tl, xxiv. 14 ff. ¢ Wl. xxiii, 175-176. 
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Me thou hast baulked, Far-darter, the most pernicious of 


all gods, 
Mightily would I requite thee if only my hands had the 
power.® 
And how he was disobedient to the river,? who was 
a god, and was ready to fight with him, and again 
that he said of the locks of his hair, consecrated to 
the other river Spercheius : 
This let me give to take with him my hair to the hero, 
Patroclus,° 

who was a dead body, and that he did so we must 
not believe. And again the trailings? of Hector’s 
body round the grave of Patroclus and the slaughter ¢ 
of the living captives upon his pyre, all these we 
will affirm to be lies, nor will we suffer our youth to 
believe that Achilles, the son of a goddess and of 
Peleus the most chaste ‘ of men, grandson? of Zeus, 
and himself bred under the care of the most sage 
Cheiron, was of so perturbed a spirit as to be affected 
with two contradictory maladies, the greed that 
becomes no free man and at the same time over- 
weening arrogance towards gods and men.” “ You 
are right,” he said. 

V." Neither, then,’ said I, ‘“‘ must we believe this 
or suffer it to be said, that Theseus, the son of 
Poseidon, and Peirithoiis, the son of Zeus, attempted 
such dreadful rapes, nor that any other child of a 

¢ Proverbially. Cf. Pind. Nem. iv. 56, v. 26, Aristoph. 
Clouds 1063, and my note on Horace iii, 7. 17. 

9 Zeus, Aeacus, Peleus. For the education of Achilles by 
Cheiron cf. Jl. xi. 832, Pindar, Nem. iii., Eurip. [.4. 926-927, 
Plato, Hipp. Minor 371 v. 

’ Theseus was assisted by Peirithoiis in the rape of Helen 
and joined Peirithoiis in the attempt to abduct Persephone. 


Theseus was the theme of epics and of lost plays by 
Sophocles and Euripides. 
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mas yap éav7@ Evyyvwipny eFer kax@ over, mee- 
abeis ws dpa rovatra mpatrovst Te Kal Emparrov Kal 


of Ge@v ayxioTropot 

Zyvos eyyts, dv kat’ “[Satov mayov 

Awds matpdov Bwpuds éor’ ev ailéps, 

Kal od mw aduv e€iznAov atua Satpdvu. 
dy évewa mavoréov Tous TovovTous pibovs, pay ety 
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Kopid9 pev odv, dy. Ti odv, fv & eye, ert 
Aourov <ldos Adyww TE pe optlopevous otous TE 
Aexréoy Kat Hays mept yap Oedv ws det Aéyeobar 
clpytat, Kal rept Sarpdvew Te Kal pow | Kal TOV 
ev “Asou ; Tlavv pev ody. Odxodv Kal mepi avOpod- 
Tay 70 Aoundy ein dv; Aja dy. ?Addvaror 
87, @ pire, 7 jt Todr6 ye. év 76 _mapovte raga. 
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* Plato was probably thinking of this passage when he 
wrote the last paragraph of the Critias. 

» From Aeschylus’s Viobe. 

° Cf. my note in Class. Phil. vol. xii. (1910) p. 308, 
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god and hero would have brought himself to accom- 
plish the terrible and impious deeds that they now 
falsely relate of him. But we must constrain the 
poets either to deny that these are their deeds or 
that they are the children of gods, but not to make 
both statements or attempt to persuade our youth 
that the gods are the begetters of evil, and that 
heroes are no better than men. For, as we were 
saying, such utterances are both impious and false. 
For we proved, I take it, that for evil to arise from 
gods is animpossibility.” ‘‘ Certainly.” ‘‘ And they 
are furthermore harmful to those that hear them. 
For every man will be very lenient with his own 
misdeeds if he is convinced that such are and were 
the actions of 


The near-sown seed of gods, 

Close kin to Zeus, for whom on Ida’s top 

Ancestral altars flame to highest heaven, 

Nor in their life-blood fails * the fire divine.® 
For which cause we must put down such fables, lest 
they breed in our youth great laxity ¢ in turpitude.” 
“ Mostassuredly.” ‘‘ What type of discourse remains 
for our definition of our prescriptions and proscrip- 
tions? We have declared the right way of speaking 
about gods and daemons and heroes and that other 
world?” “We have.” “Speech, then, about men would 
betheremainder.” “ Obviously.” “‘ It is impossible 
for us, my friend, to place this here.4” “ Why?” 
‘‘ Because I presume we are going to say that so it 
is that both poets and writers of prose speak wrongly 
about men in matters of greatest moment, saying 


* Or possibly “determine this at present.” The prohibi- 


tion which it would beg the question to place here is made 
explicit in Laws 660 £. Cf. Laws $99 v, and supra 364 B. 
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‘ ere f a eh b} f oe 
kat 6 ’Adeiuavros, Totro, # 8 ds, od pavidvw 6 

‘ > A - x > ? ¢ al mw 
tu Adyas. "AAA pevror, fu 8 eye, Sel ye. tows 
obv 7Hde padov eice. dp’ od mavTa, doa tro 
pvbordywr 7 aomuntaev déyera, Sipyynors otca 
Tuyxdver  yeyovoTwy ) dvtwy } pedAAdvrwy; Ti 

7 ww tA = > * A Sa. © AA Py fa a” 

yap, én, dAdo; *Ap’ odv obyi Frou and Sinyjoet 7) 
a fa 

did pipjoews yryvonery Su’ dudorépwy tepai- 

vovow; Kal rodr0, # 3° és, ért Seopar cadéarepov 
fa ~ C mY a i OM > - cd ry 8 La XN 

pabely. Tedotos, jv eye, ora Siddoxados 


2 réywv here practically means the matter, and Aétews, 
which became a technical term for diction, the manner, as 
Socrates explains when Adeimantus fails to understand. 

> Cf. Aristot. Poet. 1449 b 27. 

¢ All art is essentially imitation for Plato and Aristotle. 
But imitation means for them not only the portrayal or 
description of visible and tangible things, but more especially 
the communication of a mood or feeling, hence the (to a 
modern) paradox that music is the most imitative of the arts. 
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that there are many examples of men who, though 
unjust, are happy, and of just men who are wretched, 
and that there is profit in injustice if it be concealed, 
and that justice is the other man’s good and your 
own loss ; and I presume that we shall forbid them to 
say this sort of thing and command them to sing and 
fable the opposite. Don’t you think so?” “ Nay, 
I well know it,” he said. “ Then, if you admit that 
I am right, I will say that you have conceded the 
original point of our inquiry?”’’ “ Rightly appre- 
hended,” he said. “Then, as regards men that 
speech must be of this kind, that is a point that 
we will agree upon when we have discovered the 
nature of justice and the proof that it is profitable 
to its possessor whether he does or does not appear 
to be just.” “ Most true,” he replied. 

VI. “So this concludes the topic of tales.¢ That 
of diction, J take it, is to be considered next. So we 
shall have completely examined both the matter 
and the manner of speech.”” And Adeimantus said, 
“J don’t understand what you mean by this.” 
“Well,” said I, “we must have you understand. 
Perhaps you will be more likely to apprehend it 
thus. Is not everything that is said by fabulists or 
poets a narration of past, present, or future things ?” 
“What else could it be?’ he said. “ Do not they 
proceed ® either by pure narration or by a narrative 
that is effected through imitation,® or by both?” 
“This too,” he said, “I still need to have made 
plainer.” ‘I seem to be a ridiculous and obscure 
But Plato here complicates the matter further by sometimes 
using imitation in the narrower sense of dramatic dialogue 
as opposed to narration. An attentive reader will easily 


observe these distinctions. Aristotle’s Poetics makes much 
use of the ideas and the terminology of the following pages. 
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2 Socratic urbanity professes that the speaker, not the 
hearer, is at fault. Cf. Protag. 340 ©, Phileb. 23 pv. 

> Plato and Aristotle often contrast the universal and the 
particular as whole and part. Cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, 
B: 52. Though a good style is concrete, it is a mark of 
inguistic helplessness not to be able to state an idea in 
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teacher,*”’ I said; ‘‘so like men who are unable to 
express themselves I won’t try to speak in wholes ® 
and universals but will separate off a particular part 
and by the example of that try to show you my 
meaning. Tell me. Do you know the first lines 
of the [liad in which the poet says that Chryses 
implored Agamemnon to release his daughter, and 
that the king was angry and that Chryses, failing of 
his request, imprecated curses on the Achaeans in 
his prayers to the god?” ‘“‘I do.” “ You know 
then that as far as these verses, 
And prayed unto all the Achaeans, 
Chiefly to Atreus’ sons, twin leaders who marshalled the 
people,¢ 

the poet himself is the speaker and does not even 
attempt to suggest to us that anyone but himself 
is speaking. But what follows he delivers as if he 
were himself Chryses and tries as far as may be to 
make us feel that not Homer is the speaker, but the 
priest,anoldman. Andin this manner he has carried 
on nearly all the rest of his narration about affairs 
in Ilion, all that happened in Ithaca, and the entire 
Odyssey.” ‘‘ Quite so,’ he said. “Now, it is 
narration, is it not, both when he presents the 
several speeches and the matter between the 
speeches?” “ Of course.” ‘‘ But when he delivers 
a speech as if he were someone else, shall we not 
say that he then assimilates thereby his own diction 
as far as possible to that of the person whom he 
generalterms. Cf. Locke, Human Understanding, iii. 10. 27: 
““This man is hindered in his discourse for want of words to 
communicate his complex ideas, which he is therefore forced 
to make known by an enumeration of the simple ones that 


compose them.” 
¢ WL lof 
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@ In the narrower sense. 

> Cf. Hazlitt, Antony and Cleopatra: “ Shakespeare does 
not stand reasoning on what his characters would do or say, 
but at once becomes them and speaks and acts for them.” 

* From here to 394 B, Plato gives a prose paraphrase of 
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announces as about to speak?” ‘‘ We shall ob- 


viously.”” “‘ And is not likening one’s self to another 
in speech or bodily bearing an imitation of him 
to whom one likens one’s self?” ‘“‘Surely.” “In 


such case then, it appears, he and the other poets 
effect their narration through imitation.” ‘‘Certainly.” 
“ But if the poet should conceal himself nowhere, 
then his entire poetizing and narration would have 
been accomplished without imitation. And _ lest 
you may say again that you don’t understand, I will 
explain to you how this would be done. If Homer, 
after telling us that Chryses came with the ransom 
of his daughter and as a suppliant of the Achaeans 
but chiefly of the kings, had gone on speaking not 
as if made or being Chryses ° but still as Homer, you 
are aware that it would not be imitation but narration, 
pure and simple. It would have been somewhat in 
this wise. I will state it without metre for I am not 
a poet :° the priest came and prayed that to them 
the gods should grant to take Troy and come safely 
home, but that they should accept the ransom and 
release his daughter, out of reverence forthe god; and 
when he had thus spoken the others were of reverent 
mind and approved, but Agamemnon was angry and 
bade him depart and not come again lest the sceptre 
and the fillets of the god should not avail him. And 
ere his daughter should be released, he said, she 
would grow old in Argos with himself, and he ordered 
him to be off and not vex him if he wished to 
get home safe. And the old man on hearing this 
was frightened and departed in silence, and having 


Il, i, 12-42. Roger Ascham in his Schoolmaster quotes it as 
a perfect example of the best form of exercise for learning 
a language. 
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SiBupdpBors- 4S ad be dugorépa é ev re TH TOV 
émav Toujaet, moAAaxod bé Kat EMohk, raf foot 
pavédves. “AMa Evvinus, én, 6 TdTE éBovdou 
Adyew. Kai 70 po TovTou 57) dvapvjoOnre, ort 
éfapev, a peev Aexréov, 746 etpfoGan, ws oe 
Aexréov, ert oKemTEOv elvan. "AMAa pepynuar. 
D Todro toivy avro hv 6 éXeyov, ort xpetn oe- 
opohoyyjoacbas, mTEpov édgopev Tods mounTas pa 
poupevous Hiv Tas Sunyrioers movetoBar, H 7a 
bev ppoupévous, Ta S€ uy, Kal drrota éxdrepa, 7} 
| 





* The dithyramb was technically a poem in honour of 
Bacchus. For its more or less conjectural history ef. 
Pickard-Cambridge, Dithyramb, Tragedy and Comedy. 
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gone apart from the camp he prayed at length to 
Apollo, invoking the appellations of the god, and 
reminding him of and asking requital for any of his 
gifts that had found favour whether in the building 
of temples or the sacrifice of victims. In return for 
these things he prayed that the Achaeans should 
suffer for his tears by the god's shafts. It is in this 
way, my dear fellow,” I said, “ that without imitation 
simple narration results.” “ I understand,” he said. 

VII. ‘‘ Understand then,” said I,“ that the opposite 
of this arises when one removes the words of the poet 
between and leaves the alternation of speeches.” 
“This too I understand,” he said, ““—it is what 
happens in tragedy.” ‘“‘ You have conceived me 
most rightly,” I said, ‘‘ and now I think I can make 
plain to you what I was unable to before, that there 
is one kind of poetry and tale-telling which works 
wholly through imitation, as you remarked, tragedy 
and comedy ; and another which employs the recital 
of the poet himself, best exemplified, | presume, in 
the dithyramb*; and there is again that which 
employs both, in epic poetry and in many other places, 
if you apprehend me.” “I understand now,” he 
said, ‘‘ what you then meant.” ‘‘ Recall then also the 
preceding statement that we were done with the 
* what ’ of speech and still had to consider the‘ how.’ ”’ 
“ Tremember.” ‘‘ What I meant then was just this, 
that we must reach a decision whether we are to 
suffer our poets to narrate as imitators or in part as 
imitators and in part not, and what sort of things in 


Here, however, it is used broadly to designate the type of 
elaborate Greek lyric which like the odes of Pindar and 
Bacchylides narrates a myth or legend with little if any 
dialogue. 
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ovde pysetobar. Mavrevona, edn, oxoretobat oe, 
etre mapadeEouela, Tpayedtav Te Kal Keompdiav ets 
Ty modu, etre Kat ov. “lows, 7) av o eye tows O€ 
Kal mAeiw ere rovTwv: od yap 8) éywyd mw oida, 
GAN day adv 6 Adyos danep mvetua dépy, TadrTn 
iréov. Kat Karas y’, én, Ayes. Téde Tour, 
a "Adeinavre, dbper, mOTEpov pepntucods piv bef 
elvat Tovs pidakas | Q ov; a) Kat Tobro Tots 
eumpoober €zetat, Ste els Exacros Ev pev av 
emurmoeupia. KaAds exitndSevor, ToAAA & ov, dav 
et TOUTO emuxetpor, ToMav éedamropevos mavTwr 
dmroruyxdvor av, wor’ etvat Tov EMS yuptos 5 Ti o 
ov were; Od«odv Kat Tmept pyenoews 6 av70os 
Adyos, Ott TOAAA 6 abros pyretobar ed worep Ev 
ob duvatds; Od yap odv. LyodAGR dpa em7pbedcer 


Po , ? ~ er ay 2 ’ \ 
ye Te dua tev a€iwv AdSyou emirynSevpaTwy Kal 


TOAAa pyunoerar Kal gorae pupyriKds, émet ov 
? x x ~ ’ A > ta ¢. 8 Fe 
ovde Tah doKobrTa eyyus aAARAwY Eelvat dv0 Bbeyn- 
para’ Stvavrae of adroit dua ed pipetofar, ofov 
Kwpmolay Kal Tpaywoiay moLobYTES. 7) od puyer- 
para dpre touTw éxdAes; "Eywye: kal d.An OF ye 
A€yets, OTe ov OvvavTat of avrol. Ovdse pv 

3 
paymdol ye Kat troxpital dpa. ’AdAnOA. *AAA 


1 uhuata is more euphonious: some mss. and editors 
read pirate. 





2 Again in the special limited sense. 

> This seems to imply that Plato already had in mind the 
extension of the discussion in the tenth book to the whole 
question of the moral effect of poetry and art. 

¢ Cf. Theaetet. 172 pv. But it is very naive to suppose 
that the sequence of Plato’s argument is not carefully 
planned in his own mind. Cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, 
p. 5. 
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each case, or not allow them to imitate? at all.” 
“YT divine,” he said, “that you are considering 
whether we shall admit tragedy and comedy into 
our city or not.” ‘* Perhaps,” said I, “ and perhaps 
even more than that.2. For I certainly do not yet 
know myself, but whithersoever the wind, as it w ere, 
of the "argument blows,¢ there lies our course.’ 

“Well seid, * he replied. “‘ This then, Adeimantus, 
is the point we must keep in view, do we wish our 
guardians to be good mimics or not? Or is this 
also a consequence of what we said before, that each 
one could practise well only one pursuit and not 
many, but if he attempted the latter, dabbling in 
many things, he would fail of distinction in all?” 
“Of course it is.’ ‘And does not the same rule 
hold for imitation, that the same man is not able to 
imitate many things well as he can one?” “ No, 
he is not.” “Still less, then, will he be able to 
combine the practice of any worthy pursuit with the 
imitation of many things and the quality of a mimic; 
since, unless I mistake, the same men cannot 
practise well at once even the two forms of imitation 
that appear most nearly akin, as the writing of 
tragedy and comedy?? Did you not just now call 
these two imitations?’’ “I did, and you are right 
in saying that the same men are not able to succeed 
in both, nor yet to be at once good rhapsodists ¢ and 
actors.” “True. But neither can the same men 


# At the close of the Symposium Socrates constrains 
Agathon and Aristophanes to admit that one who has the 
science (réxvn) of writing tragedy will also be able to write 
comedy. There is for Plato no contradiction, since poetry 
is for him not a science or art, but an inspiration. 

* The rhapsode Ion is a Homeric specialist who cannot 
interpret other poets. Cf. Jon 533 c. 
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B ovdd Tou Srroxpurat kwpdots Te Kal Tpaywbdots ot 
atrot: mavra 8é tabra Hipmpara. q ov; Mupn- 
para. Kai é ert ye ToUTWV, @ "Adeiparre, paiverat 
pot ets opuKpoTEpe. Kataxexeppatiobar % Tob av- 
Gpudzrov iors, wor’ ddvvatos elvat mod Kadds 
pipctobat, 7) 7 adra éxeiva mpdrrew, dv 81) Kal 7a 
pepaard, €oTw adopowwpara. "AdnOéotata, F 
& és. 

Vil. E? dpa TOV mpOTov Adyor Siaccicopev, 
tovs dvdaxas jyiv tov dMAwv tacev Syprovp- 

C yudoy ddeyrevous bety elvar Snptovpyods €Acvie- 
pias Tis mohews mdvy dxpiBeis Kal pndev GAdo 
emurndevew, 6 6 Tt py els ToTO Peper, ovdev 83) doe 
av adtovs ddAo mparrew ovde pupetobar éay dé 
pipdvrat, ppetoBar 7a rovrois TpoorjKovra. evOds 
ék maideov, av8peious, oeidpovas, daious, édevbé- 
pous, Kal Td Towabra. ndvra, Ta S€ aveAevbepa 

pyre Trovety pajre Sewovs elvat yjoacbar, pede 
didAo pn dev T&y aloxypav, wa Ha) €x THs pupnoecs 

Dod elva drodavowow. i ovk HoOnoum, dre at 
pihoes, eav ex véwy moppw SiareAcowow, eis 
€0n Te Kat piow xabioravrar kal KaTd o@pa kat 
@wvas kal Kata TH Sidvovay ; Kai pada, 4 8 ds. 
Od 81 éemtpdfopev, Av 8 éyd, dv dayev cyndeoPar 





* Cf, Classical Review, vol. xiv. (1900), pp. 201 ff. 
> Cf. Laws 8465, Montaigne, “‘Nostre suffisance est detaillée 
A menues piéces,” Pope, Essay on Criticism, 60: 


One science only will one genius fit, 
So vast is art, so narrow human wit. 


¢ Cf. the fine passage in Laws 817 B tyueis éoper Tpaywolas 
atrot ronal, [Pindar] apud Plut. 807 c dyproupyds edvoulas 
kal dixns, 
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be actors for tragedies and comedies *—and all these 
are imitations, are they not?” “‘ Yes, imitations.” 
“ And to still smaller coinage? than this,in my opinion, 
Adeimantus, proceeds the fractioning of human 
faculty, so as to be incapable of imitating many 
things or of doing the things themselves of which 
the imitations are likenesses.” ‘‘ Most true,” he 
replied. 

VIII. “If, then, we are to maintain our original 
principle, that our guardians, released from all other 
crafts, are to be expert craftsmen of civic liberty,° and 
pursue nothing else that does not conduce to this, it 
would not be fitting for these to do nor yet to imitate 
anything else. But if they imitate they should from 
childhood up? imitate what is appropriate to them*— 
men, that is, who are brave, sober, pious, free and 
all things of that kind; but things unbecoming the 
free man they should neither do nor be clever at 
imitating, nor yet any other shameful thing, lest 
from the imitation they imbibe the reality! Or have 
you not observed that imitations, if continued from 
youth far into life, settle down into habits and 
(second) nature?’ in the body, the speech, and the 
thought?” ‘‘ Yes, indeed,” said he. “We will 
not then allow our charges, whom we expect to 

4 Of, 386 a. 

* d.€., Snusoupyots éXevGepias, 

1 Cf. infra 606 B, Laws 656 8, 669 sB-c, and Burke, 
Sublime and Beautiful iv. 4, anticipating James, Psychology 


ii. pp. 449, 451, and anticipated by Shakespeare’s (Cor. 
in. fi, 123) 

By my body’s action teach my mind 

A most inherent baseness. 


®° Cf. my paper on vcs, Medéry, "Emicrjun, T.A.P.A. 
vol. x]. (1910) pp. 185 ff. 
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Kal dety abrods dvdpas ayabods yevéoOat, yovatea 
pyetobar dvdpas dvras, 7) véav 7) mpeoButépay, 7 
avdpt AowWopouperynv 7) mpos Geods epilovady re Kat 
peyahavxouperny, olopévny evdaipova elvat, 7 ev 
vppopats TE Kat mévOeae Kat Oprvous exopevny’ 
Kapvovoav d€ 7) épdcav 3 @divovoay moAAob Kat 
dejoopev. LHavrdmact péev odv, 4 8 ds. Odd ye 
dovAas te Kal dovdAous mpadttovtas daa SovAwy. 
Ovdsé tobro. Ovésd ye dvipas Kakovs, ws coure, 
detAovs Te Kal Ta. évavria apatrovtas wv viv 81) 
elope, Kaknyopobvrds Te Kal Kwppdobvras 
adAnAous real aicxpodoyoivras, peBtovras 2 Kal 
vipovras, 7) Kal dMa doa ob Tovobrou Kal ev 
Adyous Kal ev epyows duaptavovow eis abrovs TE 
Kat els dAAous’ ofpar 5é€ odde pawvopevors eOtordov 
ddopovoby atrods ev Adyous 088’ ev Epyots. ‘yvw- 
oréov jev yap Kal awvopevous Kal movnpods 
dvopas Te Kat yevaixas, mountéov S€ obdev Toure 
ovde puntéov. ~Adybéotata, bn. Ti 8; Fv o 
eye: Xadxevovras 7 1 dAdo Snpuovpyobrras, i] 
eAavvovTas Tperjpers } Kedevovras ToUTOLS, 4% Te 
Gro T&v epi tadta pyentéov; Kal was, edn, 
ols ye otdé mpoodyew tov vobv TotTwy oddert 
e€€orar; Ti S€; immous ypepetilovras Kal tav- 
pous pukapévovs Kat morapods odotvras Kat 
Oadartav Krurotoav Kat Bpovras Kal mavTa ad Ta 
roatta 7 pyyoovrat; “AAN’ areipytat adrois, 





9 Cf. Laws $16 p-x. 

> lor this rejection of violent realism ef. Laws 669 c-p. 
Plato describes precisely what Verhaeren’s admirers approve: 

“often in his rhythm can be heard the beat of hammers, the 
hard, edged, regular whizzing of wheels, the whirring of 
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prove good men, being men, to play the parts of 
women and imitate a woman young or old wrangling 
with her husband, defying heaven, loudly boasting, 
fortunate in her own conceit, or involved in mis- 
fortune and possessed by grief and Jamentation— 
still less a woman that is sick, in love, or in labour.” 
‘Most certainly not,” he replied. “ Nor may they 
imitate slaves, female and male, doing the offices 
of slaves.” “‘ No, not that either.” “ Nor yet, as it 
seems, bad men who are cowards and who do the 
opposite of the things we just now spoke of, reviling 
and lampooning one another, speaking foul words in 
their cups or when sober and in other ways sinning 
against themselves and others in word and deed after 
the fashion of such men. And [ take it they must 
not form the habit of likening themselves to madmen 
either in words nor yet in deeds. For while know- 
ledge they must have? both of mad and bad men and 
women, they must do and imitate nothing of this 
kind.” ‘‘ Most true,” he said. ‘* What of this?” 
I said, ‘‘ —are they to imitate smiths and other crafts- 
men or the rowers of triremes and those who call 
the time to them or other things connected there- 
with?”’ ‘How could they,” he said, “ since it 
will be forbidden them even to pay any attention 
to such things?” “ Well, then, neighing horses ® 
and lowing bulls, and the noise of rivers and the 
roar of the sea and the thunder and everything 
of that kind—will they imitate these?” “ Nay, 


looms, the hissing of locomotives; often the wild, restless 
tumult of streets, the humming and rumbling of dense 
masses of the people” (Stefan Zweig). So another modern 
critic celebrates ‘ the cry of the baby in a Strauss symphony, 
the sneers and snarls of the critics in his Helden Leben, the 
contortions of the Dragon in Wagner's Siegfried.” 
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éfn, pire paiveoBas Hajre pawoevois dpopovod- 
aba. Hi ap’, wv 8 eyed, pavBaves a ov Aéyets, 
gar tt eldos Ad~ews Te Kal Sinyyoews, ev @ av 
C dinyotro 6 7 dvTe Kadds Kayabds, Ordre Te Séot 
adrov A€yew: Kat eTEpov ab dvdjiovov Toure <l8os, 
od av éxouro aiel kal ev @ Sunyotro 6 évavtiws 
éxeivy dis Te Kal tpadeis. Iota 8y, edn, ratra; 
‘O prev pot Soxel, Hv 8 eyas, wérpios avnp, émedav 
adixntrar év TH Sinyjoe: emi AéEw twa 7 mpaéw 
avipos dyabot, eedAjcew ws atros dy éxeivos 
drrayyédew Kat obK aloxuvetoBa én wh ToLavTn 
pyunoet, pddvora. pev [uLovpLevos TOV dyabov 
D dogadas Te kat eudpovens mparrovra, éAdrror 5é 
Kal Yrrov 7) } bao voowy q v0 épwrev éopady évov 
a kal 70 peOns 9 7 Tivos dns Evudopas: Orav 8é 
ylyynTat Kata Twa éavtod dvdfvov, ove eBedijoew 
omrovd}} drreundlew éavrov TO xelpove, ei #7, apa. 
Kara Bpaxs, dray me _ Xpnorov mou}, GAN aicxv- 
vetoBar, dia. pev _dysuvasros ov Tob pyretoban 
Tous Towovrous, dua be ral Svoxepaivuy adrov 
éxparrew Te Kal évmardvar eis Tods THY KaKLdvuw 
E rumovs, atipdlwy tH Siavola, 6 Te ph madids 
xdpw. Eixds, édn. 
IX. Odkody dSinyjce XPycerat oig iypeis odéyov 
mpdrepov SuypABopev mept Ta Too ‘Opsipou é én, Kal 
gorar adtod 4 Adis peréyouca prev dapdorépwr, 





* Chaucer drew from a misapplication of Tim. 29 B or 
Boethius the opposite moral: 


Who so shall telle a tale after a man, 

He most reherse, as neighe as ever he can, 
Everich word, if it be in his charge, 

All speke he never so rudely and so large; 
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they have been forbidden,” he said, ‘‘ to be mad or 
liken themselves to madmen.” ‘“‘If, then, I under- 
stand your meaning,” said I, “there is a form of 
diction and narrative in which the really good and 
true man would narrate anything that he had to say, 
and another form unlike this to which the man of 
the opposite birth and breeding would cleave and 
in which he would tell his story.” ‘‘ What are these 
forms?’’ he said. “A man of the right sort, I think, 
when he comes in the course of his narrative to 
some word or act of a good man will be willing 
to impersonate the other in reporting it, and will 
feel no shame at that kind of mimicry, by preference 
imitating the good man when he acts steadfastly 
and sensibly, and less and more reluctantly when he 
is upset by sickness or love or drunkenness or any 
other mishap. But when he comes to someone 
unworthy of himself, he will not wish to liken himself 
in earnest to one who is inferior,¢ except in the few 
cases where he is doing something good, but will 
be embarrassed both because he is unpractised in 
the mimicry of such characters, and also because he 
shrinks in distaste from moulding and fitting himself 
to the types of baser things. His mind disdains 
them, unless it be for jest.o’” ‘* Naturally,” he said. 

TX. “Then the narrative that he will employ will be 
of the kind that we just now illustrated by the verses 
of Homer, and his diction will be one that partakes 


Eke Plato sayeth, who so can him rede, 

The wordes most ben cosin to the dede. 
> Plato, like Howells and some other modern novelists, 
would have thought somewhat gross comedy less harmful 


than the tragedy or romance that insidiously instils false 
ideals, 
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pupinoecds Te Kal Ths amAns" Sunyjoews, opiuKpov dé 
Tt pépos ev TOAD Ady | rijs Hueoecns: a oddev 
Ayn; Kai pda, éfn, oidv ye dvayen | TOV Turov 
civat Too TovovTou pryTopos. Odxodv, jv 8 eyes, 
© py TowdTos ab, dow av davddrepos 7, wavTa 
Te HaMov puyeyoeran Kal obdev éavtod avaévov 
oinaerar elvae, core mdvra. emuXeLpn gel pepetabac 
omovdy Te Kal evavtioy ToAAdv, rat a vév 8 
erdyopev, Bpovrds te Kal wkddous dvéuwv te Kal 
xaralav kat a€dvwv Kai tpoyiAlwy Kal cadriyywr 
kal addA@v Kal cupiyywy Kal mdvTwy dpyavev 
duvas, Kal éve KuvaY Kal mpoBdtwr Kal dpvéwy 
d0dyyous: Kat ~rrae 67) ) TouTOU Agfes drraca, bud 


B pipejoews pevats Te Kal oxjpacw, 7 opuKpov Th 


dunyyoews éxouea; *Avdyen, edn, Kal Toodzo. 
Taira rolvev, ay & eye, eAeyov 7a dvo cidn Tis 
dees. Kat yap éovw, edn. Odxoby avroty 70 
pev opuxpas Tas werapodds exet, Kal édv Tis 
am0bL0@ mpeTovoay dppoviay Kat puOuov TH Aééen, 
éXiyou mpos ay adriy ylyverat Aeyew TH dpbads 
A€yortt Kat ev pd dppovia—opixpat yap at peta- 


C Bodat—xat 57) ev prdee aoaitos mapamAn ote 


Teves Kopud9 pev ody, édn, odrus exet. Te de 
TO Too éTepou <iSos ; od tay évavriwy Seirat, 
maga pev dppovdr, mdvrov bé pvduar, €t i péAre 
ad oiKkeiws Aéyeobar, did TO TavTodaTas popdas 
Trav petaBodlav éyew; Kat odddpa ye ovtus 


1 amdjs Adam plausibly: the mss. d\\ys idiomatically, 
“as well,” 





@ The respondent plays on the double meaning of ovédéy 
Aéyers and replies, ‘Yes indeed, you do say something, 
namely the type and pattern,” ete. 
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of both, of imitation and simple narration, but there 
will be a small portion of imitation in a long dis- 
course—or is there nothing in what I say?” “ Yes, 
indeed,*”’ he said, ‘“‘ that ts the type and pattern of 
such a speaker.” “‘ Then,” said I, “ the other kind 
of speaker, the more debased he is the less will he 
shrink from imitating anything and everything. He 
will think nothing unworthy of himself, so that he 
will attempt, seriously and in the presence of many,? 
to imitate all things, including those we just now 
mentioned—claps of thunder, and the noise of wind 
and hail and axles and pulleys, and the notes of 
trumpets and flutes and pan-pipes, and the sounds 
of all instruments, and the cries of dogs, sheep, 
and birds; and so his style will depend wholly 
on imitation in voice and gesture, or will con- 
tain but a little of pure narration.’ “That too 
follows of necessity,” he said. “ These, then,” said 
I, “were the two types of diction of which I was 
speaking.” “‘ There are those two,” he replied. 
““ Now does not one of the two involve slight varia- 
tions,° and if we assign a suitable pitch and rhythm 
to the diction, is not the result that the right speaker 
speaks almost on the same note and in one cadence 
—for the changes are slight—and similarly in a 
rhythm of nearly the same kind?” “ Quite so.” 
“ But what of the other type? Does it not require 
the opposite, every kind of pitch and all rhythms, if 
it too is to have appropriate expression, since it 
involves manifold forms of variation? ’’ ‘‘ Emphat- 


» Cf. Gory. 487 B, Euthydem. 305 8, Protag. 323 B. 

* Besides its suggestion of change "and reaction the word 
is technical in music for the transition from one harmony 
to another. 
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exe. “Ap ody mavres of mrountal Kat of re Adyov- 
Tes 7 T@ érépy todrwy émiTvyxdvouor Timw Tis 
Acfews 7, TH eTepw 7 €& dudoréepwy Twi Evynepay- 


D vives; "Avdyen, én. Te oby TOUooper ; nv & 


eye: motepoy els Thy moAw mavras Tovrous Tapa- 
defopeba H Tey dxpdrov Tov érepov y TOV 
KeKpapLevov ; "Hav 2 en, &dn, vurg, Tov Tob 
emmLeLKous My AY dkparov. "Aa pry, @ *Adei- 
parte, Hovs ye Kal 6 KEKpafLevos, oN de jpvoros 
mat te Kai wadaywyois 6 évavtios ob av alpet 
Kal T@ mAciotw dyAw. “Héworos yap. "AAW 
tows, a & éya, ovK gv abrov dppdrrew gains 


> wv ~ 274 
E rj Teerépa monteia, Ott OvK EaTL Sumhods dviip 
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Tap” Huty odde roMam)ois, emer) éxaotos ép 
mparre.. Od yap oby dpporrer, Otxoiv did 
TavTa ev porn, TH Tovaury | mode TEV TE OKUTOTO [LOY 
oKuToTopov edpyoopev Kal ov uBepynrny mpos Th 
oxvtotopia, kat Tov yewpyov yewpyov Kat ov 
duxaoryy m™pos 7H yewpyia, Kal tov moAcutKor 
Tone uuKov Kal od xpnpariarhy mpos TH TroAcpuKh, 
Kal qwavras obrw ; AAnOA, Edn. “Avdpa 84, ws 
couKe, Suvdpevov 6 om gopias mavrodazov yipvecbat 
Kad puyretoBa mdvra xpnpara., é npiv adixoiro 
els THY moAW adrés Te Kal Ta TOMATO. Bou- 
Adpevos emdeiEacbat, mpooKuvorpev dv atrov os 
tepov Kat Bavpacrov kat dvv, elrrouev o dy 
dt obx ott ToLottos avip év TH wdAcL wap” Huiy 
obdé Oémis eyyevécOat, dmondumoupev Te cis GAAnY 





4 The reverse of the Periclean ideal. Cf. Thucyd. ii. 41. 

> The famous banishment of Homer, regarded as the 
prototype of the tragedian. Cf. 568 a-c, 595B, 605¢, 
607 p, Laws 656 c, 817 B. 
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ically so.” ‘ And do all poets and speakers hit upon 
one type or the other of diction or some blend which 
they combine of both?” “ They must,” he said. 
‘What, then,” said I, “are we to do? Shall we 
admit all of these into the city, or one of the unmixed 
types, or the mixed type?” ‘‘ If my vote prevails,” 
he said, “‘ the unmixed imitator of the good.” ‘‘ Nay, 
but the mixed type also is pleasing, Adeimantus, and 
far most pleasing to boys and their tutors and the 
great mob is the opposite of your choice.” ‘‘ Most 
pleasing it is.” ‘“‘ But perhaps,” said I, “ you would 
affirm it to be ill-suited to our polity, because there is 
no twofold or manifold man? among us, since every 
man does one thing.” ‘‘It isnot suited.” “ And is 
this not the reason why such a city is the only one in 
which we shall find the cobbler a cobbler and not a 
pilot in addition to his cobbling, and the farmer a 
farmer and not a judge added to his farming, and 
the soldier a soldier and not a money-maker in addi- 
tion to his soldiery, and so of allthe rest ?’’ “ True,” 
hesaid. “®Ifa man, then, it seems, who was capable 
by his cunning of assuming every kind of shape and 
imitating all things should arrive in our city, bringing 
with himself ¢ the poems which he wished to exhibit, 
we should fall down and worship him as a holy and 
wondrous and delightful creature, but should say to 
him that there is no man of that kind among us in 
our city, nor is it lawful for such a man to arise 
among us, and we should send him away to another 

¢ Greek idiom achieves an effect impossible to English 
here, by the shift from the co-ordination of rojyara with 
aérés to the treatment of it as the object of émideltac@a: and 
the possible double use of the latter as middle with adrés 


and transitive with romjuara. Cf. fora less striking example 
427 pv, Phaédr. 250 B-c. 
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moAw pwpov Kare. Tis kegadrjs KaTaxearres Kal 
epiw atébaytes, adtot 8’ av TH adornporepy Kal 

B dndeorépyp month xpppeeBa Kal pvbordyep ape- 
Aelas & évexa, Os Huiv rHyy Tod emetxods Ad pupotro 
Kal Td Nevoueva Réyou ev exelvos Tols TUats, obs 
Kat’ apxas evopobernodpeba, Ste Tods oTpaTLd- 
Tas emrexerpodjuev mawdevewv. Kai pad’, eon, obrws 
dv mowotpev, ef ed’ muy ein. Nov 857, elroy eye, 
& hire, xwSvvevder wpiv tis povouhs 7d mept 
Adyous Te Kal udBous mavtehas StarremepdvOa- d 
te yap Aexréov Kat ws Hextéov, elpytar. Kai 
adT@ poor doxel, bn. 

CX. Odkodv peta tod70, Fv & ey, 76 wept Pdijs 
tpomov Kat peAdv Aourdv; Afra 8H. “Ap” odv 
ov mas 78n ay ebpor, & Huiv AeKTéov wepi adTar, 
ola det civar, ciep péAAopev Tots mpoeipnevots 
ovupdwryjcev; Kat 6 DAavcwy emvyeAdoas, "ya 
tow, édyn, @ UdKpates, Kiwvdvvedw exTds TOV 
navrwy elvar ovKouv tkavds ye €xw ev TH trapdveTe 
EvpBarécbar, wot’ drra Set Huds A€yew, bronTedw 
pévrot. Ildvtws Sirov, qv 8 éyw, mp@tov pev 

D 7d8e ixavas éxers Aéyew, Ore TO pdAos ex TpLdv 
éotl avyKeipevor, Adyou Te Kal dppovias Kal 
pubpos. Nai, eb, robTe ye. Odxotv daov ve 
abtob Adyos éativ, oddey Bijou Suagéper Tob 

py aSopevov Adyou mpds TO ev toils adbrois Sev 





@ Cf. from a different point of view Arnold’s The Austerity 
of Poetry. 

> Cf. 379 a fF. 

¢ He laughs at his own mild joke, which Professor 
Wilamowitz  (Platoni ii, p. 192) does not understand. Cf. Laws 
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city, after pouring myrrh down over his head and 
crowning him with fillets of wool, but we ourselves, 
for our le good, should continue to employ the 
more austere? and less delightful poet and tale-teller, 
who would imitate the diction of the good man and 
would tell his tale in the patterns which we pre- 
scribed in the beginning,’ when we set out to educate 
our soldiers.” “ We certainly should do that if it 
rested with us.” “And now, my friend,” said I, 
“we may say that we have completely finished the 
part of music that concerns speeches and tales. For 
we have set forth what is to be said and how it is to 
be said.” “ I think so too,” he replied. 

X. “ After this, then,” said I, ‘“‘ comes the manner 
of song and tunes?” “‘ Obviously.” ‘‘ And having 
gone thus far, could not everybody discover what 
we must say of their character in order to con- 
form to what has already been said?” “I am 
afraid that ‘everybody’ does not include me,” 
laughed Glaucon*; “I cannot sufficiently divine off- 
hand what we ought to say, though | I have a sus- 
picion.” ‘“‘ You certainly, I presume,” said I, “‘ have 
a sufficient understanding of this—that the song 4 is 
composed of three things, the words, the tune, and 
the rhythm >” “Yes,” said he, ‘‘ that much.” 

“ And so far as it is words, it surely in no manner 
differs from words not sung in the requirement of 


859 5, Hipp. Major 293 a a bx els Tay amdvruv Kal ‘Hpaxdijs 
fw ; and in a recent nov el, ‘‘‘ IT am afraid everybody does not 
include me,’ she smiled.”’ 

¢ The complete song includes words, rhythm, and 
+ harmony,” that is, a pitch system of high and low notes. 
Harmony is also used technically of the peculiar Greek 
system of scales or modes. Cf. Monro, Modes of Ancient 
Greek Music. 
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tumows AdyecOar ofs dpti mpoeimopev Kal da- 
ea = a Ww A A ta c , 
avrws; “AAnOR, é6n. Kal piv riv ye dppoviay 
Kat puOpucv dxodoviety Set 7H Adyw. lds 8 od; 
> A ea if \ > : ~ v > 
Ada pévroe Opjvwv te Kal dduppayv édapev ev 
Adyots oddev mpoodelobar. Od yap ody. Twves obv 


E Opynvadets dppovia; Aéve pot’ ov yap povotkds. 


399 


Meoavd.ori, édn, kat ovvrovohvdiork Kat Tol- 
abral ties. Ovxodv abra, iv 8’ éyd, ddatperéas: 
dypnoto. yap Kai yuractiy ds dt emeKets elvat, 
Xv Lg 2 , 4 
BA OTe dvdpdow. Tavy ye. "AMG pi pen ye 
pudagey dmpenéorarov Kat padaxkia Kad apyta. 
Ilas yap od; Tives ody padaxal re Kal cupmro- 
Tikal TOY apuoviav; "laori, 7 8’ ds, Kal Avdioi, 
¢ 1 a , + > if. 
aitwes yadapai Kadobyrar. Tatras otv, @ dire, 
>. ~ 2 fal wo 3 @ , > 
émt wodewix@y avipay éof 6 71 xpjoe; Ovda- 
~ ww > A , \ ¥. 
pes, edn GAAa Kwvdvvever aor Swpiori ActrrecBae 
Kat dpuvytoTi. Odx olda, ednv eyd, Tas dppovias, 
ddAa KardAee exelvyy Tiv dppoviay, H ev Te 


* The poets at first composed their own music to fit the 
words. When, with the further development of music, there 
arose the practice of distorting the words, as in a mere libretto, 
it provoked a storm of protest from conservatives in aesthetics 
and morals. 

> The modes of Greek music are known to the English 
reader only | from Milton’s allusions, his ‘Lap me in soft 
Lydian airs” and, P.L. i. 549 f., his 

Anon they move 
In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood 
Of flutes and soft recorders ; such as raised 
To highth of noblest temper heroes old. 


The adaptation of particular modes, harmonies or scales to 
the expression of particular feelings is something that we are 
obliged to accept on faith. Plato’s statements here were 
challenged by some later critics, but the majority believed 
that there was a real connexion between modes of music 
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conformity to the patterns and manner that we have 
prescribed?” “True,” he said. ‘‘ And again, the 
music and the rhythm must follow the speech.” 
“ Of course.” “But we said we did not require 
dirges and lamentations in words.” “‘ We do not.” 
“ What, then, are the dirge-like modes of music? Tell 
me, for you are a musician,” “‘ The mixed Lydian,° ” 
he said, “ and the tense or higher Lydian, and similar 
modes.” “‘ These, then,” said I, “ we must do away 
with. For they are useless even to women ¢ who are 
to make the best of themselves, let alone to men.” 
“ Assuredly.”” ‘‘ But again, drunkenness is a thing 
most unbefitting guardians, and so is softness and 
sloth.’ ‘Yes.’ “ What, then, are the soft and eon- 
vivial modes?” ‘“‘ There are certain Ionian and also 
Lydian modes that are called lax.” ‘* Will you make 
any use of them for warriors?” “ None at all,” he 
said; “but it would seem that you have left the 
Dorian and the Phrygian.” “I don’t know? the 
musical modes,” I said, ‘‘ but leave us that mode @ 
that would fittingly imitate the utterances and the 


and modes of feeling, as Ruskin and many others have in 
our day. The hard-headed Epicureans and sceptics denied 
it, as well as the moral significance of music generally. 

© Cf. 387 §. 

@ Plato, like a lawyer or popular essayist, affects ignorance 
of the technical details; or perhaps rather he wishes to 
disengage his main principle from the specialists’ controversy 
about particular modes of music and their names. 

* €xeivny may mean, but does not say, Dorian, which the 
Laches (188 p) pronounces the only true Greek harmony.» 

This long anacoluthic sentence sums up the whole matter 
with impressive repetition and explicit enumeration of all 
types of conduct in peace and war, and implied reference to 
Plato’s doctrine of the two fundamental temperaments, the 
swift and the slow, the energetic and the mild. Cf. Unity of 
Plato's Thought, nn. 59, 70, 431. 
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TOE LUC mpager 6 dvros dvSpetou Kal év mdo7 Beaten 
épyacta TpeTovrTes av pyujoarro Pboyyous TE Kal 
mpoowdias, wat dmoruxovros, H eis Tpavpata 7 
els Gavarous idvros 7) eis twa GAAnv Evudopar 
mecovrTos, ev wda. TovTois wapateraypévus Kal 
KaprepouvTus dpvvopiévov Thy ToXnY: xat any 
ad év etpnvex ty Te kal pt) Braiw Gav ev éxovciw 
mpatet 6 dvTos, q Twa Te melBovros TE Kal Seopévov, 
7 <dx7} beov 7 Sidaxy Kat vovdernaet advipwror, 7 
tobvarttoy De Seopevey 2 diSdaxovre Q era- 
metOovrt éavtov enéxovra,' Kal ex TovTwy mpdéavra 
Kata vobv, Kal pn taepnddvws exovra, dAdo 
awdpdrws Te Kal petpiws ev mda Tovrous mpar~ 
TovTd Te Kal Ta a7oBaivorta ayan@vra. tav’ras 
dvo dppovias, Biawov, éxovarov, SvotvyovvTwr, 
evTuxovrTwY, cwdpdvuv, avdpeiwy [dppovias] at- 
ties POdyyous puejcovrat kdAAora, TavTas Acie. 
"AAV, 7) 8 ds, ovK dAAas atreis Acézrew, H as 
vov 8H as érheyov. Odx« dpa, jv 8 ey, wodv- 
xopdias ye otd€ mavappoviov Aziv dejoe ev tais 
@odats TE Kal prea. Ov (406, eon, paiverar. 
T piywrwv dpa Kat anuriSey Kal mavTa Spydvev, 
dca ToAvyopsa Kal woAvappdmia, Snycoupyods ou 
Opéfopev. Od pawopeba. Ti dé; avhorrowods 7 7] 
avAnras mapadébe ets TV mo)uy ; ov TobTO 
moduxopddraroy, | kal atta Ta Tmavapyovia avAod 
TVYXaVEL | évTa. pipnpa; Afjda 84, 7 0” os. Avpa 
87 gor, Av & eyw, Kal KiGdpa Aciwerae Kai Kata 

} évéxovra has most Ms. authority, but vréxovra or wap- 
éxovra is more normal Greek for the idea. 

2 Cf. Laws 814 5. ; 

> Metaphorically. The ‘‘ many-toned instrumentation of 
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accents of a brave man who is engaged in warfare 
or in any enforced business, and who, when he has 
failed,. either meeting wounds or death or having 
fallen into some other mishap, in all these condi- 
tions confronts fortune with steadfast endurance and 
repels her strokes. And another for such a man 
engaged in works of peace, not enforced but volun- 
tary,* either trying to persuade somebody of some- 
thing and imploring him—whether it be a god, 
through prayer, or a man, by teaching and admoni- 
tion—or contrariwise yielding himself to another who 
is petitioning or teaching him or trying to change his 
opinions, and in consequence faring according to his 
wish, and not bearing himself arrogantly, but in all 
this acting modestly and moderately and acquiescing 
in the outcome. Leave us these two modes—the 
enforced and the voluntary—that will best imitate the 
utterances of men failing or succeeding, the temper- 
ate, the brave—leave us these.” ‘“ Well,” said he, 
“you are asking me to leave none other than those 
Ijust spoke of.” ‘‘ Then,” said I, ‘‘ we shall not need 
in our songs and airs instruments of many strings or 
whose compass includes all the harmonies.” “‘ Notin 
my opinion,” said he. ‘ Then we shall not maintain 
makers of triangles and harps and all other many- 
stringed and poly-harmonic? instruments.” ‘‘ Ap- 
parently not.” “ Well, will you admit to the city 
flute-makers and flute-players? Oris not the flute the 
most ‘many-stringed’ of instruments and do not the 
pan-harmonies ¢* themselves imitate it?” ‘‘ Clearly,’ 

he said. ‘‘ You have left,” said I, “ the lyre and the 


the flutes,’ as Pindar calls it, Ol. vii. 12, can vie with the 
most complex and many-stringed lyre of musical innovation. 
© Cf. 404 p, the only other occurrence of the word in Plato. 
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TréAw xpyoua* Kat ad Kat” dypovs toils voyeiot 

, ” ” os oe 

avpiy€ dv tis etn. ‘Qs yodv, edn, 6 Adyos tyuiv 
A 


Eonuatver. Ovdev ye, iv 8 éeywd, Kawov mowtpev, 


400 


® dire, kpivovtes Tov "AmdAXw Kat ta Tob "Aadr- 
Awvos dpyava mpd Mapovou te kali rév éxetvou 
> , A ed ia 3 oe 4 f 
dpydvev. Ma A’, 4 8 Gs, od poe pawopeba. 
Kat vy ov xKdva, elzov, AcAjOapéev ye Sea- 
ka0atpovtes madw hv dpt. tpudav edhapev add. 
Lwdpovoivrés ye Hyueis, 7 8 bs. 

XI. "16. 87, &dnv, wat ra Aowra Kxabaipwper. 
érdpevov yap 67) Tais apyoviats dv ytv eln 7d 
mept puOpovs, pn moxidous adrods diudKkew punde 
mavrodamas Bdces, aAdd Biov puduors ideiy 
Koopiov Te Kal dvdpelou tives elatv: obs iSdvra 
Tov 70da TH TotovTov Adyw davayKdlew emecbar 

A A - > A A ri a 4 Es 
Kal TO préAos, GAAA py Adyov modi Te Kal pére. 
ottwes 0° dv elev obrox of pulpoi, cov épyov, womep 

A ¢ ES + 3 A A cea wv > 
Tas appovias, dpdoa. “AAAa pa Av’, edn, odk 
éyw Aéyew. St. pev yap tpi drra éorly eidny, &€ 
@v at Bdoes mAdkovTar, wairep ev Tots POdyyots 
Tértapa, Sev ai maoat adppovior, reDeapévos av 

® Cf. my note on Tim, 47 c, in A.J.P. vol. x. p. 61. 

> Ancient critics noted this sentence as an example of 
adaptation of sound to sense. Cf. Demetr. Mepi épp. 185, 
The sigmas and iotas may be fancied to suggest the whistling 
notes of the syrinx. So Lucretius v. 1385 ‘tibia quas 
fundit digitis pulsata canentum.” Cf. on Catull. 61. 13 
“voce carmina tinnula.” 

¢ The so-called Rhadamanthine oath to avoid taking the 
names of the gods in vain. Cf. 592 a, Apol, 21 , Blaydes 
on Aristoph, Wasps 83. 

4 Of. 372 e, Diimmler, Proleg. p. 62, strangely affirms 
that this is an express retractation of the 4\7Ow} ré\ts. This 


is to misapprehend Plato’s method. He starts with the in- 
dispensable minimum of a simple society, develops it by 
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either. These are useful* in the city, and in the fields 
the shepherds would have a little piccolo to pipe on.” 
““So our argument indicates,” he said. ‘‘ We are not 
innovating, my friend, in preferring Apollo and the 
-instruments of Apolloto Marsyas and hisinstruments.”’ 
“No, by heaven!”’ he said, “I think not.” “And by 
the dog,°”’ said I, “we have all unawares purged the 
city which a little while ago we said was luxurious.?” 
“In that we show our good sense,”’ he said. 

XI. “ Come then, let us complete the purification. 
For upon harmonies would follow the consideration of 
rhythms : we must not pursue complexity nor great 
variety in the basic movements, but must observe 
what are therhythms of a life that is orderly and brave, 
and after observing them require the foot and the air 
to conform to that kind of man’s speech and not 
the speech to the foot and the tune. What those 
rhythms would be, it is for you to tell us as you did 
the musical modes.” “‘ Nay, in faith,” he said, ‘I 
cannot tell. For that there are some three forms‘ 
from which the feet are combined, just as there are 
four? in the notes of the voice whence come all 
harmonies, is a thing that I have observed and could 


Herbert Spencer’s multiplication of effects into an ordinary 
Greek city, then reforms it by a reform of education and 
finally transforms it into his ideal state by the rule of the 
philosopher kings. Cf. Introd. p. xiv. 

* Practically the feet. 

? According to the ancient musicians these are the equal as 
e.g. in dactyls (~ v ~), spondees (— —) and anapaests (vu vu —), 
where the foot divides into two equal quantities; the ratio, 
as in the so-called cretic (— Y —); the ? as in the iamb (U —) 
and trochee (—v). Cf. Aristid. Quint. i. pp. 34-35. 

9 Possibly the four notes of the tetrachord, but there is no 
agreement among experts. Cf. Monro, Modes of Ancient 
Greek Music, 
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etrroue- mota S€ 7otou Biov HyLnwara., Aéyew ovK 
exw. °ANa Taira pev, my 8 eyad, Kat pera 
Adpenvos: Povrcvacpeba, tives TE dveevdepias Kal 
BBpews 7 pavias Kal dAns Kakias mpémovoat 
‘does, Kal tivas Tots évayTious Aeurréov puwots. 
oluat b€ pe dincoevat ob cadds evorrAudv Té Twa. 
dvopdlovros avrod EvvOerov Kat Sdxrudov Kat 
yp@ov ye, ouK oida Srrws Staxoapobvros kal tov 
ave eat KaTW TWHévr0s, els Bpayti re Kat [apov 
yuyvopevor, Kal, Ws ey@pae, tapyBov Kat Tw’ dAdo 
Tpoxatov avopace, eayKN dé Kal Bpaxurnras 7poo- 
Wu7e* Kal ToUTwy Til oiuar Tas dywyas Tob 
7050s adrov odx rrov eye Te Kal ézawweiv 7 
Tovs prduods avrous, To Cuvapddrepsv Tt ov 
yap éxw Aéyew. GAAd TabTa Lev, worep elroy, els 
Adpuova dvaBeBrrjobu dieAéoBau yap ob opuxpob 
Adyou: 7 ov olen; Ma A’, ovK eyenye. *AdAa 
TObE YE, OTL TO THS evoxTpLoovyns Te Kal doxnpo- 
auvns TH ebdpvOum Te Kal appv pew dxoAovdet, 


duvacat ‘SteAdoGan; Ids 8 ov; *AdAAa pen TO 





* Modern psychologists are still debating the question. 

> The Platonic Socrates frequently refers to Damon as his 
musical expert. Cf. Laches 200 b, infra 424c, Ale. I. 118 ¢. 

¢ There is a hint of satire in this disclaimer of expert 
knowledge. Cf. 399 a. There is no agreement among 
modern experts with regard to the precise form of the so- 
called enoplios. Cf. my review of Herkenrath’s ‘ Der 
Enoplios,”’ Class. Phil. vol. iii. p. 360, Goodell, Chapters on 
Greek Metric, pp. 185 and 189, Blaydes on Aristoph. 
Nubes 651. 

4 Possibly foot, possibly rhythm. dxrvAov seems to mean 
the foot, while #pyos is the measure based on dactyls but 
admitting spondees. 
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tell. But which are imitations of which sort of life, 
I am unable to say.” “‘ Well,” said I, “on this 
point we will take counsel with Damon,? too, as to 
which are the feet appropriate to illiberality, and 
insolence or madness or other evils, and what 
rhythms we must leave for their opposites; and 
I believe I have heard him obscurely speaking ¢ of a 
foot that he called the enoplios, a composite foot, 
and a dacty] and an heroic? foot, which he arranged, 
I know not how, to be equal up and down? in the 
interchange of long and short,’ and unless I am 
mistaken he used the term iambic, and there was 
another foot that he called the trochaic, and he added 
the quantities long and short. Andinsome of these, 
I believe, he censured and commended the tempo 
of the foot no less than the rhythm itself, or else some 
combination of the two; I can’t say. But, as I said, 
let this matter be postponed for Damon’s considera- 
tion. For to determine the truth of these would 
require no little discourse. Do you think otherwise?” 
“No, by heaven, I do not.” ‘‘ But this you are able 
to determine—that seemliness and unseemliness are 
attendant upon the good rhythm and the bad.” 
“Ofcourse.” ‘ And, further,’ that good rhythm and 


¢ dpw xai xérw is an untranslatable gibe meaning literally 
and technically the upper and lower half of the foot, the 
arsis and thesis, but idiomatically meaning topsy-turvy. 
There is a similar play on the idiom in Phileb. 43 a and 43 B. 

f Literally ‘‘ becoming” or ‘‘ issuing in long and short,” 
long, that is, when a spondee is used, short when a dactyl. 

9 Plato, as often, employs the forms of an argument pro- 
ceeding by minute links to accumulate synonyms in illustra- 
tion of a moral] or aesthetic analogy. He is working up to 
the W ordsworthian thought that order, harmony, and beauty 
in nature and art are akin to these qualities in the soul. 
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” la A A ” A A ~ a 
evpuOudv ye Kal To dppubpov 76 pev TH Kadh 
Acer eerat dpotovpevov, To 5é 7H evavria, Kal Td 
eddppoorov Kal avdppootov woatTws, elmep pu- 
Ouds ye Kal dppovia Adyw, domep dpte édéyero, 
GAAd ut) Adyos TovTos. "AMAA pjv, 7 8’ Ss, 

a , < > t a > oe / inl 
Taira ye Adyw axodoviyréov. Ti 8 6 tpdzos ris 
rg * > 3 f gee 4 > ~ lod Fol 

éEews, Hv & eye, Kal 6 Adyos; od TH THs puyis 

a ~ ~ 
Oe émerar; Ids yap o¥; TH Sé AdEeu raAda; 

, 2 cA ” bt > , A > 
Nai. Evdoyia dpa Kal edappootia Kal etoyn- 


if ‘ > / ) t > a > a 
E pootvn Kai etpvbuia edynfeia axodovie?, oby tv 


401 


dvoway odcav bmoKopildpevot Kadotuev ws €d- 
~ ~ A 
HOevav, GAG TH ws GAnOds eb Te Kal Kadds 7d 
*. 
00s KaTeckevacperny Sidvotav. Llavramaay pev 
* 4 + 3 > ? a ~ ‘ 
obv, fy. “Ap’ ody od mavrayod tabra Siwwxréa. 
tots véots, ef éAdovot TO atr&v mpdrrew; Aiw- 
kréa pev odv. “Eats 8€ ye wou mAnpyns pev 
~ Pol t 
ypadixt) adt&v Kal méca % Towadrn Sypwoupyia, 
, A ¢ A ‘: f ‘ ? t 
TAnpyns Sé€ vdavriK? Kal mouxtdia Kai oikodopia 
Kal méca ab 4 Tay GAAwy oKevdev éepyacia, éTu 5é 
is ~ rk , A € a wy” Fal 
h TOV cwpdrwv dvots kal 7 Tav dAwv puTdv- 
év dou yap Tovrois eveatiw evaxnuootvyn } aoxn- 
/ 
poovvn. Kal ev daynpoodyy Kal dppvOpia Kal 
dvappootia KaKkoAoyias Kal KakonOeias ddeAdd, 
7a 8 évavtia Tob évavtiov, awdpovds te Kal 


2 Plato recurs to the etymological meaning of edyjGea. 
Cf. on 343 c. 

> The Ruskinian and Wordsworthian generalization is ex~- 
tended from music to all the fine arts, including, by the way, 
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bad rhythm accompany, the one fair diction, as- 
similating itself thereto, and the other the opposite, 
and so of the apt and the unapt, if, as we were just 
now saying, the rhythm and harmony follow the 
words and not the words these.’’ ‘‘ They certainly 
must follow the speech,” he said. ‘‘ And what of the 
manner of the diction, and the speech?” said I. 
“ Do they not follow and conform to the disposition 
of the soul?’’ “‘ Of course.’’ ‘“ And all the rest to 
the diction?’’ “Yes.” “ Good speech, then, good 
accord, and good grace, and good rhythm wait upon 
a good disposition, not that weakness of head which 
we euphemistically style goodness of heart, but the 
truly good and fair disposition of the character and 
the mind.2”” ‘ By all means,’ he said. “‘ And must 
not our youth pursue these everywhere ? if they are 
to do what it is truly theirs to do?” “‘ They must 
indeed.” ‘‘ And there is surely much of these 
qualities in painting and in all similar craftsmanship 4 
—weaving is full of them and embroidery and archi- 
tecture and likewise the manufacture of household 
furnishings and thereto the natural bodies of animals 
and plants as well. For in all these there is grace or 
gracelessness. And gracelessness and evil rhythm 
and disharmony are akin to evil speaking and the evil 
temper, but the opposites are the symbols and the 
architecture (oixodouia), which Butcher (Aristotle’s Theory 
of Poetry, p. 138) says is ignored by Plato and Aristotle. 

¢ Their special task is to cultivate the true eve in their 
souls, For 7rd atraév rpdrrew here cf. 443 c-p. 

? The following page is Plato's most eloquent statement of 
Wordsworth’s, Ruskin’s, and Tennyson’s gospel of beauty 
for the education of the young. He repeats it in Laws 668 8. 
Cf. my paper on “Some Ideals of Education in Plato's 
Republic,” Educational Bi-montily, vol. ii, (1907-1908) 
pp. 215 ff. 
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kin of the opposites, the sober and goad disposition.” 
“ Entirely so,” he said. 

XII. “Is it, then, only the poets that we must 
supervise and compel to embody in their poems the 
semblance of the good character or else not write poetry 
among us, or must we keep watch over the other crafts- 
men, and forbid them to represent the evil disposition, 
the licentious, the illiberal, the graceless, either in 
the likeness of living creatures or in buildings or in 
any other product of their art, on penalty, if unable to 
obey, of being forbidden to practise their art among 
us, that our guardians may not be bred among 
symbols of evil, as it were in a pasturage of poisonous 
herbs, lest grazing freely and cropping from many 
such day by day they little by little and all unawares 
accumulate and build up a huge mass of evil in their 
own souls. But we must look for those craftsmen 
who by the happy gift of nature are capable of 
following the trail of true beauty and grace, that 
our young men, dwelling as it were in a salubrious 
region, may receive benefit from all things about 
them, whence the influence that emanates from works 
of beauty may waft itself to eye or ear like a breeze 
that brings from wholesome places health, and so 
from earliest childhood insensibly guide them to 
likeness, to friendship, to harmony with beautiful 
reason.” ‘‘ Yes,” he said, ‘‘ that would be far the 
best education for them.’”’ “‘ And is it not for this 
reason, Glaucon,”’ said I, ‘‘ that education in music 
is most sovereign,* because more than anything else 


* Schopenhauer, following Plato, adds the further meta- 
physical reason that while the other arts imitate the external 
manifestations of the universal Will, music represents the 
Will itself. 
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4 Cf, supra 362 B, 366 c, 388 a, 391 ©, and Ruskin’s 
paradox that taste is the only morality. 

> Cf. Laws 653 s-c, where Plato defines education by this 
principle. Aristotle virtually accepts it (thics ii. 3.2). The 
Stoics somewhat pedantically laid it down that reason 
entered into the youth at the age of fourteen. 

* Plato often employs letters or elements (croxeia) to 
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thythm and harmony find their way to the inmost 
soul and take strongest hold upon it, bringing with 
them and imparting grace, if one is rightly trained, 
and otherwise the contrary? And further, because 
omissions and the failure of beauty in things badly 
made or grown would be most quickly perceived by 
one who was properly educated in music, and so, 
feeling distaste? rightly, he would praise beautiful 
things and take delight in them and receive them 
into his soul to foster its growth and become himself 
beautiful and good. The ugly he would rightly dis- 
approve of and hate while still young and yet unable 
to apprehend the reason, but when reason came? 
the man thus nurtured would be the first to give 
her welcome, for by this affinity he would know her.” 
“* T certainly think,” he said, “‘ that such is the cause 
of education in music.” ‘ It is, then,” said I, “as it 
was when we learned our letters® and felt that we 
knew them sufficiently only when the separate 
letters did not elude us, appearing as few elements 
in all the combinations that convey them, and when 
we did not disregard them in small things or great? 
and think it unnecessary to recognize them, but 
were eager to distinguish them everywhere, in the 
belief that we should never be literate and letter- 
perfect till we could do this.” “True.” “ And is 


illustrate the acquisition of knowledge (Theaetet. 206 a), the 
relation of elements to compounds, the principles of classifi- 
cation (Phileb. 18 c, Cratyl. 393 pv), and the theory of ideas 
(Polit. 2738 4, Cf. Isoc. xiii. 13, Xen. Mem. iv. +. 7, Blass, 
Attische Beredsamkeit, ii. pp. 23 f., 348 f., Cie. De or. ii. 130). 

4 It is fundamental Platonic doctrine that truth is not 
concerned with size or seeming importance. (Cf. Parmen. 
130 p-£, Polit. 266 p, Laws 793 c, 901-902, Sophist 227 B, 
Hipp. Major 288 p. 
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2 It is of course possible to contrast images with the 
things themselves, and to speak of forms or species without 
explicit allusion to the metaphysical doctrine of ideas. But 
on the other hand there is not the slightest reason to assume 
that the doctrine and its terminology were not familiar to 
Plato at the time when this part of the Republic was written, 
Cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, pp. 31 ff., 35. Statistics of 
the uses of ei50s and idéa (Peiper’s Ontologica Platonica, Taylor, 
Varia Socratica, Wilamowitz, Platon, ii, pp. 249-253), what- 
ever their philological interest, contribute nothing to the in- 
terpretation of Plato’s thought. Cf. my De Platonis Idearum 
Doctrina, pp. 1, 30, and Class. Phil. vol. vi. pp. 363-364. 

There is for common sense no contradiction or problem 
in the fact that Plato here says that we cannot be true 

‘musicians “ till we recognize both the forms and all copies 
of, or approximations to, them in art or nature, while in 
Book X. (601) he argues that the poet and artist copy not 
the idea but its copy in the material world. 
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it not also true that if there are any likenesses? of 
letters reflected in water or mirrors, we shall never 
know them until we know the originals, but such 
knowledge belongs to the same art and discipline °?” 
“ By all means.’ “Then, by heaven, am I not 
right in saying that by the same token we shall 
never be true musicians, either—neither we nor the 
guardians that we have undertaken to educate— 
until we are able to recognize the forms of soberness, 
courage, liberality,¢and high-mindedness and all their 
kindred and their opposites, too, in all the combina- 
tions that contain and convey them, and to apprehend 
them and their images wherever found, disregarding 
them neither in trifles nor in great things, but believ- 
ing the knowledge of them to belong to the same 
art and discipline?’ ‘‘ The conclusion is inevitable,” 
he said. ‘‘ Then,” said I, ‘when there is a coin- 
eidence? of a beautiful disposition in the soul and cor- 
responding and harmonious beauties of the same type 
in the bodily form—is not this the fairest spectacle 
for one who is capable of its contemplation ®?”’ 


» Plato, like all intellectuals, habitually assumes that 
knowledge of principles helps practice. Cf. Phaedr, 259 ¥, 
262 p, and infra 484 p, 520 ¢c, 540 a. 

¢ Liberality and high-mindedness, or rather, perhaps, 
magnificence, are among the virtues defined in Aristotle's 
list (Eth, Nic. 1107 b 17), but are not among the four 
cardinal virtues which the Repudlic will use in Book IV. 
in the comparison of the individual with the state. 

4 Symp. 209 B 7d cwvapdérepor, 210 c, Wilamowitz, vol. ii. 
p. 192, 

© Music and beauty lead to the philosophy of love, more 
fully set forth in the Phaedrus and Symposium, and here 
dismissed in a page. Plato's practical conclusion here may 
be summed up in the Virgilian line (fen. v. 344): 


Gratior et pulchro veniens in corpore virtus. 
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@ Extravagant pleasure is akin to madness. Cf. Philed. 
47 a-c, Phaedo 83 c-p. 
® CP. 468 Bc. 
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“ Far the fairest.” “ And surely the fairest is the 
most lovable.” ‘“ Of course.” ‘“* The true musician, 
then, would love by preference persons of this sort ; 
but if there were disharmony he would not love 
this.” ‘‘ No,” he said, ‘“‘ not if there was a defect 
in the soul; but if it were in the body he would bear 
with it oni still be willing to bestow his love.” 
“T understand,” I said, “that you have or have had 
favourites of this sort and I grant your distinction. 
But tell me this—can there be any communion 
between soberness and extravagant pleasure *? ah 
“How could there be,’ he said, “‘since such 
pleasure puts a man beside himself no less than 
pain?” “Or between it and virtue generally?” 
“ By no means.” ‘‘ But is there between pleasure 
and insolence and licence?’ ‘‘ Most assuredly.” 
“Do you know of greater or keener pleasure than 
that associated with Aphrodite?” ‘I don’t,” he 
said, ‘‘ nor yet of any more insane.” “‘ But is not 
the right love a sober and harmonious love of the 
orderly and the beautiful? ”’ ‘‘ It is indeed,” said 
he. “ Then nothing of madness, nothing akin to 
licence, must be allowed to come nigh the right 
love?”’ “No.” “Then this kind of pleasure may 
not come nigh, nor may lover and beloved who rightly 
love and are lox ed have anything to do with it?” 
“No, by heaven, Socrates,” he said, “it must not 
come nigh them.” “ Thus, then, as it seems, you 
will lay dow nthe law in the city that we are founding, 
that the lover may kiss ° and pass the time with and 
touch the beloved as a father would a son, for honour- 
able ends, if he persuade him. But otherwise he must 
so associate with the objects of his care that there 
should never be any suspicion of anything further, 
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* The dependence of body on soul, whether in a mystical, 
a moral, or a medical sense, is a favourite doctrine of Plato 
and Platonists. Of. Charm. 156-157, Spenser, ‘*An Hymn 
in Honour of Beauty ”: 


For of the soul the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make, 


and Shelley, “‘ The Sensitive Plant”: 
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on penalty of being stigmatized for want of taste 
and true musical culture.” “ Even so,” he said. 
“Do you not agree, then, that our discourse on music 
has come toan end? It has certainly made a fitting 
end, for surely the end and consummation of culture 
is the love of the beautiful.” ‘‘ I concur,”’ he said. 
XIII. ‘‘ After music our youth are to be educated 
by gymnastics?” “Certainly.” “In this too they 
must be carefully trained from boyhood through life, 
and the way of it is this, I believe ; but consider it 
yourself too. For I, for my part, do not believe that 
a sound body by its excellence makes the soul good, 
but on the contrary that a good soul by its virtue 
renders the body the best that is possible.t What is 
your opinion?’’ ‘‘I think so too.” “ Then if we 
should sufficiently train the mind and turn over to it 
the minutiae of the care of the body, and content 
ourselves with merely indicating the norms or 
patterns, not to make a long story of it, we should 
be acting rightly ?’’ ‘‘ By all means.” “ From in- 
toxication ® we said that they must abstain. For a 
guardian is surely the last person in the world to 
whom it is allowable to get drunk and not know 
where on earth he is.” ‘‘ Yes,” he said, “it would 
be absurd that a guardian should need a guard.” 
“What next about their food? These men are 


A lady, the wonder.of her kind, 
Whose form was upborne by a lovely mind, 
Which dilating had moulded her mien and motion 
Like a sea-flower unfolded beneath the ocean. 
Cf. also Democr, fr. B. 187 Diels*. 
> Cf. 398 ©. There is no contradiction between this and 
the half-serious proposal of the Laws to use supervised 
drinking-bouts as a safe test of character (avs 641). 
¢ ye emphasizes what follows from the very meaning of 
the word. Cf. 379 B, 389 B, 435 a. 
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9 Cf. 5143 B, 621 p, Laches 182 a, Laws 830 a, Demosth. 
xxv. 97 dOAgTal Tay Kahav épywv. 

> Cf.’Epdorat 132 c xabetdwy rdvta rov Biov, Xenophanes, 
Euripides, Aristotle, and the medical writers, like Plato, 
protest against the exaggerated honour paid to athletes 
and the heavy sluggishness induced by overfeeding and 
over al nine: 

© Laws 797 v. Cf. supra 880. Aristotle’s comment on 

peraBor}, Eth. Nic. 1154 b 28 #f., is curiously reminiscent of 
Plato, including the phrase ar\j 08” érrecx ys. 

@ Perhaps in the context “cold.” 

* Literally “ equitable,” if we translate émetuys by its later 
meaning, that is, not over-precise or rigid in conformity to 
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athletes in the greatest of contests,* are they not?” 
“Yes.” “Is, then, the bodily habit of the athletes 
we see about us suitable for such?” “ Perhaps.” 
“Nay,” said I, “that is a drowsy habit and pre- 
carious for health. Don’t you observe that they 
sleep away their lives,® and that if they depart ever 
so little from their prescribed regimen these athletes 
are liable to great and violent diseases?” “I do. 
“Then,” said I, ‘we need some more ingenious form 
of training for our athletes of war, since these must 
be as it were sleepless hounds, and have the keenest 
possible perceptions of sight and hearing, and in 
their campaigns undergo many changes° in their 
drinking water, their food, and in exposure to the 
heat of the sun and to storms,? without disturbance 
of their health.” ‘‘I think so.” ‘“ Would not, then, 
the best gymnastics be akin to the music that we 
were just now describing?” “‘ What do you mean?” 
“Tt would be a simple and flexible * gymnastic, and 
especially so in the training for war.” “ In what 
way?” “ One could learn that,” said I, ‘‘ even from 
Homers For you are aware that in the banqueting 
of the heroes on campaign he does not feast them on 
fish? though they are at the sea-side on the Helles- 
pont," nor on boiled meat, but only on roast, which is 
rule. Adam is mistaken in saying that émecxys is practically 
synonymous with dya0%. It sometimes is, but not here. 
Cf. Plutarch, De san. 13 axpi3ns . . . Kai de’ Svuxos. 


1 So Laws 706 p. The cai is perhaps merely idiomatic in 
quotation. 

9 Homer's ignoring of fish diet, except in stress of starva- 
tion, has been much and idly discussed both in antiquity 
and by modern scholars. Modern pseudo-science has even 
inferred from this passage that Plato placed a “taboo” 
on fish. 

4 Which Homer calls “ fish-teeming,” JI. ix. 360. 
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pire, tpdmelav Kai LixeAckyy wouxidlay dibov, ws 
€oikas, ovK atvets, elirep got Tatra doKet 6ptas 
wa Od 8 ~ we ” ‘ K Bi 
exe. OD pot doxd. Veyers dpa cai Kopw6tav 

i 4 S 3 a A in te 
Kopyny pidnv etvas avdpaot péAAovow eb capsatos 
oe , A me A ~ 19> ae! 
e€ew. Ilavramace pev ody. Odxoiv cal “Arrixav 
Tenpatwr ras Soxovoas civat edTabeias; ?AvayKn. 
“OdAnvy yap, oma, tiv Tora’Tny oitnow Kal 

if a tg ‘ 3 lol ~ ? ~ 
diatav TH weAotovia Te Kal WOH TH ev 7TH Tavap- 


s Cigeit ene € a , 2 , 
E POViwW Kat EV TAOL pvbots TETTOLY LEVY) amrekalov- 


405 


tg ~ nv 3 / ~ ‘ ea > ~ 
tes Opbds av arecxalourev. lds yap ob; Odxodv 
exel pev akodactay % moiKtAia éevérixtev, evTadla 
dé vocov, 4 Sé amAdtys KaTd pév povotKiy 
év pvyats owdpootrymv, Kata 8 yupvaoriKny 
> # € a S| £ wo 3 
év owpaow dvyteav; “AdAnbéotata, é6n. *ArodAa- 
i \ 4 , ~ b) rs  ? > 
otas 6€ Kal voowy mAynPvovedy év méde dp’ od 
duxacripiad te Kai latpela woAAad avolyerat, Kal 
duxavKy Te Kal caTpiKy) GepvivovTa, OTav 51) Kal 
> 7 %, \ - \ > <: 7 
eAevbepor root Kai odddpa mept adrta ozovdd- 
fwow; Th yap od pédra; 





2 Cf. Green, History of English People, Book UL. chap. ii., 
an old description of the Scotch army: ‘ They have therefore 
no occasion for pots or pans, for they dress the flesh of the 
eattle in their skins after they have flayed them,” ete. But 
cf. Athenaeus, i. 8-9 (vol. i. p. 36 L.C.L.), Diog. Laert. viii. 


13 were evropicrous attois elvar ras Tpopdas, 
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what soldiers could most easily procure. For every- 
where, one may say, it is of easier provision to use 
the bare fire than to convey pots and pans? along.” 

“ Indeed itis.” “ Neither, as I believe, does Homer 
ever make mention of sweetmeats. Is not that 
something which all men in training understand—that 
if one is to keep his body in good condition he must 
abstain from such things altogether? ’’ “ They are 
right,” he said, “ in that they know it and do abstain.” 
“Then, my friend: if you think this is the right way, 
you apparently do not approve of a Syracusan table ® 
and Sicilian variety of made dishes.” “ I think not.” 
** You would frown, then, on a little Corinthian maid 
as the chére amie of men who were to keep themselves 
fit?’ ‘‘ Most certainly.’’ “ And also on the seem- 
ing delights of Attic pastry?’ “Inevitably.” “In 
general, I take it, if we likened that kind of food and 
regimen to music and song expressed in the pan- 
harmonic mode and in every variety of rhythm it 
would be a fair comparison.” “ Quite so.” “ And 
there variety engendered licentiousness, diditnot, but 
heredisease? While simplicity in music begets sobriety 
in the souls, and in gymnastic training it begets 
health in bodies.” ‘‘ Most true,”’ he said. ‘‘ And 
when licentiousness and disease multiply in a city, 
are not many courts of law and dispensaries opened, 
and the arts of chicane ¢ and medicine give themselves 
airs when even free men in great numbers take them 
very seriously ?””’ “ How can they help it?” he said. 


> Proverbial, like the Corinthian maid’ and the “ Attic 
pastry.” Cf. Otto, Spriche. d. Rém. p. 321, Newman, 
Introduction to Aristotle’s Politics, p. 302. Cf. also Phaedr. 
240 B. 

© Skavexy: more contemptuous than dKxagrixH. 
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XIV. Tis Be Kakis Te Kal alaxpas madelas év 
mrohet dpa a 7 peetlov éfeus AaBeiv TEKLNPLOV, q 
76 deicbat tatpav wal Sucaoray aKpwv, a pdvov 
tovs gavdous Te kal yeipotéxyvas, dAAd Kal Tods év 
edevOepw cxjpati mpoototoupevous TteOpddbar; 7 
ovK atoxypov Soxei kal dmatdevoias peya TeKp7}- 
ptov To enaxT® wap dAdwv, ws SearoT@v re Kal 
KptT@v, T@. dukaia dvayndleabau xpFjoGan, kat 
dzropia oikeiwy; Tdyreov pev obv, edn, aloytorov. 
°*H Soxet Got, HV & eyes, TovTov ataxvov elvar 
Tobro, OTay Tis mH povor To TOAD Tot Biov ev 
Sixacrypious pevyev Te Kal Sucdxav Karat piByrat, 
aAAd Kal tro drretpoxadias én abr 37) Toure 
mevoOh KaddwmilecOar, ws Sewds ay mepi 7d 
adtKety Kai txavds Taoas prev oTpodas atpépecbar, 
médaas bé dueEdSous SreEeAD av arootpadjvar Avy lo- 
pevos, WoTe py Tapacyety Siknv, Kal tadra 
opixp@v Te Kal ovbdevos akiwy évexa, ayvo@y dow 
KdAXov Kal dpewov To TapacKkevalew tov Biov 
ait& pndév Seicbar vvardlovtos Sixacrob; Odx, 
ana Toor’, éoy, éxetvou ere alaxiov. To 5é 
latpuciis, qv eye, Sefobar, 6 ze a Tpavpdrev 
évexa Tiveoy émeTeiwy voonpdrey | emimecorTur, 
ara 80 apyiav te Kal Siartav olay dijdOopev 
peupdrwy te Kal mvevydtwy domep riwvas eu- 





9 I have given the sense. The construction is debated 
accordingly as we read daropia or dmopig, Cf. Phaedr, 239 v, 
of the use of cosmetics, x77¢e olkelwy. The xai with dopla 
is awkward or expresses the carelessness of conversation. 

» Plato likes to emphasize by pointing toa lower depth or 
a higher height beyond the superlative. 

¢ There is no exact English equivalent for dmecpoxadla, the 
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XIV. ‘‘ Will you be able to find a surer proof of an 
evil and shameful state of education in a city than the 
necessity of first-rate physicians and judges, not only 
for the base and mechanical, but for those who claim 
to have been bred in the fashion of free men? Do 
you not think it disgraceful and a notable mark of 
bad breeding to have to make use of a justice im- 
ported from others, who thus become your masters 
and judges, from lack of such qualities in yourself 4?” 
“ The most shameful thing in the world.” ‘ Is it?” 
said I, “ or is this still more shameful *—when a man 
not only wears out the better part of his days in the 
courts of law as defendant or accuser, but from the 
lack of all true sense of values ¢ is led to plume himself 
on this very thing, as being a smart fellow to ‘ put 
over ’ an unjust act and cunningly to try every dodge 
and practice,4 every evasion, and wriggle? out of every 
hold in defeating justice, and that too for trifles and 
worthless things, because he does not know how much 
nobler and better it is to arrange his life so as to 
have no need of a nodding juryman?” ‘‘ That is,” 
said he, “ still more shameful than the other.” “‘ And 
to require medicine,” said IJ, “‘ not merely for wounds 
or the incidence of some seasonal maladies, but, 
because of sloth and such a regimen as we described, 
to fill one’s body up with winds and humours like a 
insensitiveness to the xaXdv of the banausic, the nouveau riche 
and the Philistine. 

4 The phrasing of this passage recalls passages of Aristo- 
phanes’ Clouds, and the description of the pettifogging 
lawyer and politician in the Theaetetus 172 ©. Cf. infra 
519, also Euthydem. 302 8, and Porphyry, De abstinentia, 
i. 34. The metaphors are partly from wrestling. 

* Cf. Blaydes on Aristoph. Knights 263. 

1 Cf. Gorg. 507 pv, Thueyd. iii. 82, Isoc. Antid, 238, 
Antiphanes, fr. 258 Kock 6 undév détxdy obdevds detrac vdpov. 
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mutAapevous d¢voas Te Kal Kardppous voorpacw 
dvopata TiPecOat dvaynd lew Tovs Kopibods *A- 
oxAnmiddas, ovK aloxpov Soxet; Kai par’, &on, 
os ddnbas Kad Tatra Kat droma voonudrwy 
dvépata. Ola, fv & eva, ws ola, odk Av én? 
*AokAnmiod: texpaipouae bé, drt abrod of viets 
E év Tpoia EdpumtaAw terpwpévw én’ oivov IIpa- 
MM A > : . A 3 
pvevov dAdita woAAd émimacbévta Kal Tupdv em 
ty a * cal f - > 
406 vo08dvra, a 8) doKel preyparady elvat, ovK 
eptepapav7o Th Sovon mety, oboe Harpodw TO 
leper émerinoay. Kat pév 57, eon, drondv ye 
TO Taya obrws exovre. Odr, et y é évvoeis, elzov, 
OTe TH TaLdaywyiKh TOV voonidtwr TavTH TH vov 
latpixh mpd to ’AckAnmdda: odk éeypavto, ws 
3 € / , € / A 
act, mpw Hpdduxov yevéoOat: 'Hpdduxos dé 
maudorpipns av Kal vooddns yevopevos, pias 
B yupvaorucny larpurfj, dréxvouce mp@rov peev Kad 
parora éavtdv, emer’ dMous dorepov moAdous. 
11h 895 ey. Maxpov, jv 8 eye, Tov Oavarov 
avre Toujous. mapaxodovdav yap TO voonpart 
Bavacipe év7t otte idoacbar, olpat, olds 7° Hv 
i 2 & 
éavrov, ev doyodia Te mdvTwr latpevdpevos Sid 
Biov &y dmoxvatopevos, ef Te 7H5 elwOvias diairns 





# Plato ridicules the unsavoury metaphors required to 
describe the effects of auto-intoxication. There is a similar 
bit of somewhat heavier satire in Spencer's Social Statics, 
1868, p. 32: ‘“Carbuncled noses, cadaverous faces, foetid 
breaths, and plethoric bodies meet us at every turn; 
and our condolences are perpetually asked for headaches, 
flatulences, nightmare, heartburn, and endless other dyspeptic 
symptoms.” 

® Plato is probably quoting from memory. In our text, 
Il. xi. 624, Hecamede gives the draught to Machaon and 
Nestor as the Jon (538 B) correctly states. 
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marsh and compel the ingenious sons of Aesculapius 
to invent for diseases such names as fluxes and 
flatulences—don’t you think that disgraceful ??”’ 
“Those surely are,” he said, “ new-fangled and 
monstrous strange names of diseases.’’ “ There was 
nothing of the kind, I fancy,”’ said I, “‘in the days 
of Aesculapius. I infer this from the fact that at 
Troy his sons did not find fault with the damsel who 
gave to the wounded Eurypylus ® to drink a posset of 
Pramnian wine plentifully sprinkled with barley and 
gratings of cheese, inflammatory ingredients of a 
surety, nor did they censure Patroclus, who was in 
charge of the case.” “‘ It was indeed,” said he, “a 
strange potion for a man in that condition.” ‘ Not 
so strange,” said I, “if you reflect that the former 
Asclepiads made no use of our modern coddling ¢ 
medication of diseases before the time of Herodicus. 
But Herodicus? was a trainer and became a vale- 
tudinarian, and blended gymnastics and medicine, 
for the torment first and chiefly of himself and then 
of many successors.” ‘“‘ How so?” he said. “ By 
lingering out his death,” said I; “for living in 
perpetual observance of his malady, which was in- 
curable, he was not able to effect a cure, but lived 
through his days unfit for the business of life, suffering 
the tortures of the damned if he departed a whit 


¢ This coddling treatment of disease, which Plato affects 
to reprobate here, he recommends from the point of view 
of science in the Timaeus (S89 c): 6d watdayuryety bet dualracs, 
ete. Cf. Eurip. Orestes 883; and even in the Republic 
459 c. 

4 Cf. Protag. 316 E£, Phaedr. 227 p. To be distinguished 
from his namesake, the brother of Gorgias in Gorg. 445 B. 
Cf. Cope on Aristot. Rhet. i. 5, Wilamowitz-Kiessling, Phil. 
Unt. xv. p. 220, Jiithner, Philostratus aber Gymnastik, p. 10. 
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exPain, dvobavaray be d70 codias els yijpas 
dpixero. Kaddv dpa 70 ves edn, Tis TEXUNS 

Cx eyes Oiov clés, Hy & eva, tov Ha) <tddra, 

« "AokAnmtds ovr dyvoig ove drretpig ToUTOU 
rob <idous ris latpicfs Tots exydvots ov KatT- 
edeifev ard, ann’ <lddss Ott maou Tots evvojou- 
Hevous epyov Te Exdotw ev TH mdAeu TpooTéraKTat, 
6 dvayratov epydlecBar, Kat odderit ayody bud 
Biow Kdpvew iatpevouevw: 6 Hyets yeroies ent 
pev t&v Snuovpydav aicbardpeba, emi S€ trav 
mAovotwy Te Kat eddaysdvev Soxotdvrwv elvat odK 
alobavepeba.. Ids; en. 

D- XV. Téerev Hev, qv 8 eyed, Kaw aS tot 
mapa tod iatpod ddpyaxov mov e€eudoar TO 
voonua } Kdtw Kabapbels 7 Kavoe 7} TOMA xpnod- 
peevos darn dAdx Bac: eay Od Tes atT@ paxpar diacrav 
mpoordrrn, mdidid TE TEpi my kepadipy mrepiribels 
kal Ta Toros émdpeva, Taxd eirrev Ott od axon 
Kdpvew od0€ AvotteAcd odtw Civ, voojpat. Tov 





* Cf. Macaulay on Mitford’s History of Greece: “It 
(oligarchical government) has a sort of valetudinarian long- 
evity; it lives in the balance of Sanctorius; it takes no 
exercise; it exposes itself to no accident; it is seized with a 
hypochondriac alarm at every new sensation; it trembles at 
every breath; it lets blood for every inflammation ; and 
thus, without ever enjoying a day of health or pleasure, drags 
out its existence to a doting and debilitated old age.” That 
Macaulay here is consciously paraphrasing Plato is apparent 
from his unfair use of the Platonic passage in his essay on 
Bacon. Cf. further Eurip. Supp. 1109-1113; Seneca on 
early medicine, Hpistles xv. 3 (95) 14 ff, overdoes both 
Spencer and Macaulay. C/. Rousseau, Emile, Book I: 
“Je ne sais point apprendre A vivre 4 qui ne songe qu’a 
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from his fixed regimen, and struggling against death 
by reason of his science he won the prize of a doting 
oldage.*”” “ A noble prize” indeed for his science,” 
he said. “ The appropriate one,”’ said I, “ for a man 
who did not know that it was not from ignorance or 
inacquaintance with this type of medicine that 
Aesculapius did not discover it to his descendants, 
but because he knew that for all well-governed 
peoples there is a work assigned to each man in the 
city which he must perform, and no one has leisure 
to be sick ¢ and doctor himself all his days. And this 
we absurdly enough perceive in the case of a cratts- 
man, but don’t see in the case of the rich and so-called 
fortunate.” ‘‘ How so?” he said. 

XY. “A carpenter,” said I, “ when he is sick 
expects his physician to give him a drug which will 
operate as an emetic on the disease, or to get rid of it 
by purging @ or the use of cautery or the knife. Butif 
anyone prescribes for him a long course of treatment 
with swathings ¢ about the head and their accompani- 
ments, he hastily says that he has no leisure to be 
sick, and that such a life of preoccupation with his 


s’empécher de mourir:" La Rochefoucauld (Maz. 282): 
“ C’est une ennuyeuse maladie que de conserver sa santé par 
un trop grand régime.” 

> The pun yipas and yépas is hardly translatable. Cf. 
Pherecydes apud Diog. Laert. i. 119 x@oviy 6€ bvoua eyévero 
TH, éxedy att Las yqv yépas didot (vol. i. p. 124 L.C.L.). 
For the ironical use of xaXdv cf. Eurip. Cyclops 551, Sappho, 
fr. 53 (58). 

¢ Cf. Plutarch, De sanitate tuenda 23, Sophocles, fr. 
88. 11 (7), Lucian, Nigrinus 22, differently; Hotspur’s, 
‘**Zounds! how has he the leisure to be sick?” 

* For 4 xévw cf. Chaucer, ‘‘Ne upward purgative ne 
downward laxative." 
* * Cf, Blaydes on Aristoph. Acharnians 439. 
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votv mpocéyovta, THs d5é mpoKeméerns epyactas 
dehoovra: Kat pera TatTa yaipew einwv TO 
Tovodre larp@, eis THY etwfviav Starrav euBés, 
dyuns yevomevos Ch 74 éavTod mpdttwr: éav O€ jy 
ixavov 9 70 oGpa treveyxeiv, tehevTqoas m™pay- 
parwv damn ayn. Kat 7@ owt pév y’, egy, 
Soxet /mpemreny otrws larpuryj _xpija8ae. *Ap’, ay 
5° eyed, dre Hv te adt@ Epyov, 6 ei pw) mparror, odK 
eAvarrérer Civ; Ajaor, épn. ‘O b€ 81) Aovaros, 
&s paper, oddev Eyer Towotrov épyov mpoxeipevor, 
ot dvayraloperw améxecbat aPicorov Odkouv 87 
Adyerat ye. DarkvAidsou yap, jv 8 eye, ovr 
dxovets, m&s dno deiv, dray Tw 799 Bios 4 
dperhy doxetv. Ofna dé Yes edn, Kal mpdrtepov. 
MnSev, elmov, epi Tourou adt@ paywpefa, GAN 
Tpas abrovs didatwpev, mrepov pederaTéov TobTO 
T® TAovaiw Kat aBiwrov TB a pederevre, 7 
vocorpodia TERTOVUKG] per Kal Tats adAais Texvars 
eumdd.ov TH mpocéter rob vob, 70 be Paxvdisov 
mapakéAevpa oddey eumrodiber. Nat pa zdv Awa, 
7 8 és, axeddv ye Tt mdvroov padora um ye 
meparrépw yupracructis: UT] mepirri) airy ém- 
peeAeva Tob ocparos: Kat yap mpos olkovoptas Kat 
mpos oTpateias kal mpds édpatous év méAeu dpxas 
dvoxodos. To S€ 8 péyvorov, dre Kal mpds 





@ This alone marks the humour of the whole passage. 
which Macaulay’s Essay on Bacon seems to miss. Cf. 
Aristoph, dcharnians 757; Apology 41 v. 

> The line of Phocy lides is toyed with merely to vary the 
expression of the thought. Bergk restores it difnoBa Biorir, 
dperiv 5° brav 7H Bios #5, which is Horace’s (Zp. i. 1. 53 f.): 


Quaerenda pecunia primum est; 
Virtus post nummos! 
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illness and neglect of the work that lies before him 
isn’t worth living. And thereupon he bids fare- 
well to that kind of physician, enters upon his 
customary way of life, regains his health, and lives 
attending to his affairs—or, if his body is not equal to 
the strain, he dies and is freed from all his troubles.¢ ” 
** For such a man,” he said, “ that appears to be the 
right use of medicine.” ‘‘ And is not the reason,”’ I 
said, ‘‘ that he had a task and that life wasn’t worth 
acceptance on condition of not doing his work?” 
“ Obviously,” he said. ‘‘ But the rich man, we say, 
has no such appointed task, the necessity of abstaining 
from which renders life intolerable.’ ‘“ I haven’t 
heard of any.” ‘‘ Why, haven’t you heard that 
saying of Phocylides,? that after a man has ‘ made his 
pile’ he ought to practise virtue?” ‘‘ Before, too, 
I fancy,” he said. “ Let us not quarrel with him on 
that point,” I said, “ but inform ourselves whether 
this virtue is something for the rich man to practise, 
and life is intolerable if he does not, or whether we 
are to suppose that while valetudinarianism is a hind- 
rance to single-minded attention to carpentry and the 
other arts, it is no obstacle to the fulfilment of Pho- 
cylides’ exhortation.”’ “‘ Yes, indeed,” he said, “ this 
excessive care for the body that goes beyond simple 
gymnastics® is about the greatest of all obstacles. 
For it is troublesome in household affairs and military 
service and sedentary offices in the city.” “And, chief 
of all, it puts difficulties in the way of any kind of 


© In the Gorgias (464 B) farpexy is recognized as co-ordinate 
in the care of the body with yuuvacrix}. Here, whatever 
goes beyond the training and care that will preserve the 
health of a normal body is austerely rejected. Cf, 410 8. 
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pabjoes aorwacoby Kal evvonoes te Kal pedéras 
mpos éavTov yarer, Kefadys twas atel S10- 
Taces Kat idyyous smomretovca Kat alruaprevy 
ere prrooogias eyytyveoBar, wore, én Taryn 
dpern doxetrar Kal doxypdleran, mavrTn cumddwos* 
Kaye yap oteobat move aet Kal wdtvovra paymrore 
Anyev epi Tob owpatos. Etxés y’, dyn. Odxodv 
Tatra yuypwcKkovta dPo@uev cat “AakAynmidy rods 
pev dio te Kal dtaitn dvyrewds eyovras ra 
odpara, voonia dé Te aToKeKpiysévoy toyovTas ev 
avrois, TouTos ev Kal ravry TH ee Karadeltas 
larpiKyy, papudxors TE Kal Topats Ta voonara, 
éxBddAovra abrav Thy elwOviav mpoordrrew 
diarrav, wa py Ta TodTLKa BAdwToL, Ta 8’ elow 
bia mavTos vevoonKdTra cw@paTa ovK émLxeLpely 
Siatrais KaTa opixpov amavrAoivTa Kal émuyéovra 
paxpov Kat Kaxov Biov dvépwaw orev, Kal 
éxyova avTav, ws TO elKds, erepa Toraira duTevew, 
andra TOV ir) Suvdjrevov év TH cabeornkvia TrEpLedg 
Civ pH oteodar dety Oeparreverv, Ws ote abT@ ove 
qoAeu AvowreAg ; Toduruxdv, edn, Aéyets *Aokhy- 
mov. Afdrov, Fv 8 eyw? Kal ot maides adrod, 


1 Sardooes Galen: duacrdéces mss., plainly wrong. 

2 §HAov, Hv O° eyed xri.] this, the ms. reading, will not construe 
smoothly, and many cniendations have been proposed, none 
of which seriously affects the sense. I have translated 
Schneider's transposition of Gre towdros jv after ey and 
before kal. 

* As Macaulay, Essay on “ Bacon,” puts it: ‘That a vale- 
tudinarian . . . who enjoyed a hearty laugh over the Queen of 
Navarre’s tales should be treated as a caput lupinum because 
he could not read the Timaeus without a headache, was a 
notion which the humane spirit of the English schools of 
wisdom altogether rejected.” For the thought ef. Xen. Mena. 
iif. 12. 6-7. 
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instruction, thinking, or private meditation, forever 
imagining headaches* and dizziness and attributing 
their origin to philosophy. So that wherever this 
kind of virtue is practised? and tested it is in every 
way a hindrance. For it makes the man always 
fancy himself sick and never cease from anguishing 
about his body.” “‘ Naturally,” he said. ‘“‘ Then 
shall we not say that it was because Asclepius knew 
this—that for those who were by nature and course 
of life sound of body but had some localized disease, 
that for such, I say, and for this habit he revealed the 
art of medicine, and, driving out their disease by drugs 
and surgery, prescribed for them their customary 
regimen in order not to interfere with their civic 
duties, but that, when bodies were diseased inwardly 
and throughout, he did not attempt by diet and 
by gradual evacuations and infusions to prolong a 
wretched existence for the man and have him beget 
in all likelihood similar wretched offspring? But if a 
man was incapable of living in the established round 4 
and order of life, he did not think it worth while to 
treat him, since such a fellow is of no use either to 
himself or to the state.” ‘‘ A most politic Asclepius 
you're telling us of,¢” he said. ‘‘ Obviously,” said I, 


> Literally “virtue is practised in this way.’ Cf. 503 p 
for a similar contrast between mental and other labours. 
And for the meaning of virtue cf. the Elizabethan: ‘ Virtue 
is ever sowing of her seeds.” 

* There is a suggestion of Stoic terminology in Plato’s 
use of ¢urdd:os and similar words. Cf. Xen. Mem. i.2.4. On 
the whole passage cf. again Macaulay's Essay on ‘t Bacon,” 
Maximus of Tyre (Duebn.) 10, and the diatribe on modern 
medicine and valetudinarianism in Edward Carpenter's 
Civilization, Its Cause and Cure. 2 Cf. Thueyd. i. 130. 

¢ There is a touch of comedy in the Greek. Cf. Eupolis, 
fr. 94 Kock raxiv dyes pév, 
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ott Tovobros Hv, ody dps ws rat év _Tpoig dyabot 
mpos Tov moAepov epavyoay, kal TH larpuch, as 
éyw Aéyur, EXpOvT0 q ob pewrnoat, ott kal TO 
Mevédew ex Tod tpatparos ob 6 [dv8apos éBadev 


ai’ éxuvljoarr éni 7 yma dappar’ émaccov, 


am 8 exphy peta TobTO 7 melv 7 payeiv oddev 
Haov 7 T® EdpunvAw mpocérarrov, wes ieavéiv 
ovTwy TeV dappediceov idoacbae av8pas mp9 Tov 
Tpavpdriy Uyvewous Te Kal Koopious év d.airn, 
Kav ef TUxoLev ev TH Tapaxphia Kucediva mudvres, 
voowmen dé dice re Kal adxddactov ore adrots 
*” ~ w ww ~ ~ 29? > 
otre tots dAAois ovro Avoitedcivy Civ, ob8 én 
TouTots TH Téxynv Seiv elvar, ob5é Oepamevtéov 
2 ra 35° >? Mis Xr a t f 
avtovs, ovd’ ef Midov mAovowrepo. elev. Lavy 
f uv / > fot a 
kopipovds, épn, A€yers "AckAnmod waidas. 
AVI. [pére, fv 8 eva Kairor aebotvres 
hyety ob 5 ( t Wis "Amo 
ye Hiv of tpaymd.omo.ot te Kal Wivdapos ’AmdA- 
Awvos pev daow ’AokdAnmiody elvar, tao Sé xpucod 
revoOjvar mAavorov dvopa Davdoysov 78 ovra 
idoacba, dev 57) Kal KepavverFivae adrov. mets 
dé KaTa TA TMpoetpnpeva od TeGducba adrois dp- 
poTepa, ard’ pev Geod tv, odK Wy, pooper, 
aioxpoxep dys el = aiaxporepdijs, ovK Wy Geos. 
Brie 7 8’ és, tatra ye; GAAa mepl ToodE 
Aéyeus, w LawKpates; ap’ ovK ayablovs bet 
oy TH move Kexrio8ar tatpovs; elev 8’ dv mov 





® Cf. the Homeric 4 od péury ; 

> Plato is quoting loosely or adapting //. iv. 218. aly’ 
exuufnoas ex’ dp’ dria pdpuaxa eldws racge is said of Machaon, 
not of Menelaus. 

¢ Proverbial and suggests Tyrtaeus. Cf. Laws 660 x. 
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‘that was his character. And his sons too, don’t 
you see that at Troy they approved themselves 
good fighting-men and practised medicine as I 
described it? Don’t you remember? that in the 
case of Menelaus too from the wound that Pandarus 
inflicted 


They sucked the blood, and soothing simples sprinkled ?? 


But what he was to eat or drink thereafter they no 
more prescribed than for Eurypylus, taking it for 
granted that the remedies sufficed to heal men who 
before their wounds were healthy and temperate in 
diet even if they did happen for the nonce to drink 
a posset; but they thought that the life of a man 
constitutionally sickly and intemperate was of no use 
to himself or others, and that the art of medicine 
should not be for such nor should they be given treat- 
ment even if they were richer than Midas.°”’ ‘‘ Very 
ingenious fellows,” he said, “ you make out these 
sons of Asclepius to be.” 

XVI. “ ’Tis fitting,” saidI; “ and yet in disregard 
of our principles the tragedians and Pindar? affirm 
that Asclepius, though he was the son of Apollo, was 
bribed by gold to heal a man already at the point of 
death, and that for this cause he was struck by the 
lightning. But we in accordance with the aforesaid 
principles ¢ refuse to believe both statements, but if 
he was the son of a god he was not avaricious, we 
will insist, and if he was greedy of gain he was not 
the son of a god.”’ “‘ That much,” said he, “‘ is most 
certainly true. But what have you to say to this, 
Socrates, must we not have good physicians in our 
city? And they would be the most likely to be good 

@ Cf. Aeschyl. 4g, 1022 ff., Eurip. Alcest. 3-4, Pindar, 
Pyth, iii, 53. ¢ Cf. 379 ff, also 365 . 
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@ Slight colloquial jest. Cf. Aristoph. Eq. 1158, Pax 1061. 
° Of. Gorg. 465 c-p. 
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who had treated the greatest number of healthy and 
diseased men, and so good judges would be those who 
had associated with all sorts and conditions of men.” 
““ Most assuredly I want them good,” I said; “ but 
do you know whom IJ regard as such?” “ I'll know 
if you tell,?” he said. “ Well, I will try,” said I. 
“You, however, have put unlike cases in one 
question.” ‘‘ How so?” said he. “‘ Physicians, it 
is true,” I said, ‘‘ would prove most skilled if, from 
childhood up, in addition to learning the principles 
of the art they had familiarized themselves with the 
greatest possible number of the most sickly bodies, 
and if they themselves had suffered all diseases and 
were not of very healthy constitution. For you sec 
they do not treat the body by the body.’ If they did, 
it would not be allowable for their bodies to be or to 
have been in evil condition. But they treat the body 
with the mind—and it is not competent for a mind 
that is or has been evil to treat anything well.” 
“Right,” he said. “But a judge, mark you, my 
friend, rules soul with soul and it is not allowable for 
a soul to have been bred from youth up among evil 
souls and to have grown familiar with them, and itself 
to have run the gauntlet of every kind of wrong-doing 
and injustice so as quickly to infer from itself the 
misdeeds of others as it might diseases in the body, 
but it must have been inexperienced in evil natures 
and uncontaminated by them while young, if it is to 
be truly fair and good and judge soundly of justice. 
For which cause the better sort seem to be simple- 
minded in youth and are easily deceived by the 
wicked, since they do not have within themselves 
patterns answering to the affections of the bad.” 
* That is indeed their experience,” he said. ‘‘ There- 
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exeivos Kal KaXUTOTTOS, 3 moMa adTos mouKnKers 
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bev Gpotors opiryj, dewds haiverar eevAaBovpevos, 
mpos TA ev abr mapadelypata damocKoTa@v: 
Grav be dyabots Kat mpeoBurépors 709 mhyovdon, 
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XVII. Od rotvur, Av 8 eyw, Tovotrov yp Tov 
Sixacriy Cytety tov dyabov TE Kal aopdv, dAdd 
TOV _TPoTEpov. movnpia ey yap dpeTyy te Kal 
adriy ovtoT’ a av yrotn, dpety b€ pdoews maudevo- 
E pevns xpovm dua adtis te Kal tovnpias éemory- 

9 $viua009: here in a favourable sense, but usually an un- 
translatable Greek word for a type portrayed in a character 
of Theophrastus. 

* For this type of character cf. Thucyd. iti. 83, and my 
comments in 7.4.P.A. vol. xxiv. p. 79. Cf. Burke, Letter 
to the Sheriffs of Bristol: **They who raise suspicions on 
the good on account of the behaviour of ill men, are of the 
party of the latter;’’ Stobaeus ii. p. 46 Bias egy, ot d-yadol 
evardryrot, Menander, fr. S45 Kock xpyorod map’ dvépés 

pndév brrovde KaKxdv. 
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fore it is,” said I, “ that the good judge must not be 
a youth but an old man, a late learner? of the nature 
of injustice, one who has not become aware of it as a 
property in his own soul, but one who has through the 
long years trained himself to understand it as an alien 
thing in alien souls, and to discern how great an evil it 
is by the instrument of mere knowledge and not by 
experience of his own.’”” ‘‘ That at any rate,’ he 
said, ‘appears to be the noblest kind of judge.” 
** And what is more, a good one,”’ I said, “‘ which was 
the gist of your question. For he who has a good 
soul is good. But that cunning fellow quick to 
suspect evil,? and who has himself done many unjust 
acts and who thinks himself a smart trickster, when 
he associates with his like does appear to be clever, 
being on his guard and fixing his eyes on the patterns 
within himself. But when the time comes for him to 
mingle with the good and his elders, then on the 
contrary he appears stupid. He is unseasonably 
distrustful and he cannot recognize a sound character 
because he has no such pattern in himself. But 
since he more often meets with the bad than the 
good, he seems to himself and to others to be rather 
wise than foolish.” “ That is quite true,”’ he said. 
XVII. ‘‘ Well then,” said I, “ such a one must not 
be our ideal of the good and wise judge but the former. 
For while badness could never come to know both 
virtue and itself, native virtue through education will 
at last acquire the science of both itself and badness.° 


¢ Cf. George Eliot, 4dam Bede, chap. xiv.: “It is our 
habit to say that while the lower nature can never understand 
the higher, the higher nature commands a complete view of 
the lower. But I think the higher nature has to learn this 
comprehension by a good deal of hard experience.” 
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2 Cf. Theaetet. 176 p “Tt is far best not to concede to the 
unjust that they are elever knaves, for they glory in the 
taunt.” Cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, n. 21. 

>» Only the incurable suffer a purely exemplary and 
deterrent punishment in this world or the next. Cf. infra 
615 8, Protag, 325 a, Gorg. 525 c, Phaedo 113 5. 

° yltro, as opposed to édcovow,. 

4 Cf. 405 c. Plato always allows for the limitation of the 
ideal by necessity. 

¢ The welfare of the soul is always the prime object for 
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This one, then, as I think, is the man who proves 
to be wise and not the bad man.” “' And J concur,” 
he said. ‘‘ Then will you not establish by law in 
your city such an art of medicine as we have described 
in conjunction with this kind of justice? And these 
arts will care for the bodies and souls of such of 
your citizens as are truly well born, but of those 
who are not, such as are defective in body they will 
suffer to die and those who are evil-natured and 
incurable? in soul they will themselves¢ put to death.” 
“ This certainly,” he said, ‘‘ has been shown to be 
the best thing for the sufferers themselves and for 
the state.” ‘* And so your youths,” said I, “ employ- 
ing that simple music which we said engendered 
sobriety will, it is clear, guard themselves against 
falling into the need of the justice of the court-room.”” 
“Yes,” he said. ‘“‘ And will not our musician, pur- 
suing the same trail in his use of gymnastics, if he 
please, get to have no need of medicine save when 
indispensable4?”” “TI think so.’ ‘And even the 
exercises and toils of gymnastics he will undertake 
with a view to the spirited part of his nature é to 
arouse that rather than for mere strength, unlike 
ordinary athletes, who treat’ diet and exercise only 
as a means to muscle.” ‘‘ Nothing could be truer,” 
he said. ‘“ Then may we not say, Glaucon,” said I, 


Plato. (Cf. 591.c.) But he cannot always delay to correct 
ordinary speech in this sense. The correction of 376 © here 
is of course not a change of opinion, and it is no more a 
criticism of Isocrates, Antid. 180-185, than it is of Gorgias 
464 8, or Soph. 228 ©, or Rep. 521 5. 

f peraxepifovrar: this reading of Galen is more idiomatic 
than the Ms. weraxecpeirac. Where English says ‘the is not 
covetous of honour as other men are,” Greek says ‘ he (is) 
not as other men are covetous of honour.” 
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4 Plato half seriously attributes his own purposes to 
the founders. Cf. 405-106 on medicine and Phileb. 16 c on 
dialectics. 

» For the thought ef, Eurip. Suppl. 882 f. and Polybius’s 
acccunt of the effect of the neglect of music on the 
Arcadians (iv. 20). 

¢ Cf. supra 375 c. With Plato’s doctrine of the two 
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‘“that those who established ¢ an education in music 
and gymnastics had not the purpose in view that 
some attribute to them in so instituting, namely to 
treat the body by one and the soul by the other ?”’ 
“But what’ ’’ he said. “ It seems likely,” I said, 
“ that they ordained both chiefly for the soul’s sake.” 
“How so?” “Have you not observed,” said I, 
“ the effect on the disposition of the mind itself? of 
lifelong devotion to gymnastics with total neglect of 
music? Or the disposition of those of the opposite 
habit?’ “ In what respect do you mean ? ” he said. 
“In respect of savagery and hardness or, on the 
other hand, of softness and gentleness?’ ‘‘[ have ob- 
served,” he said,” “ that the devotees of unmitigated 
gymnastics turn out more brutal than they should 
be and those of music softer than is good for them.” 
“And surely,” said I, “this savagery is a quality 
derived from the high-spirited element in our nature, 
which, if rightly trained, becomes brave, but if over- 
strained, would naturally become hard and harsh.” 
“ [think so,” hesaid. “* And again, is not the gentle- 
ness a quality which the philosophic nature would 
yield? This if relaxed too far would be softer than 
is desirable but if rightly trained gentle and orderly ?”’ 
“That is so.” ‘‘ But our requirement, we say,¢ is 
that the guardians should possess both natures.” 
“Tt cis.’ “ And must they not be harmoniously 
adjusted to one another?” “ Of course.” ‘“ And 
the soul of the man thus attuned is sober and brave >” 
temperaments cf. the distinction of quick-wits and hard- 
wits in Ascham’s Schoolmaster, Ascham is thinking of 
Plato, for he says: **Galen saith much music marreth men’s 
manners; and Plato hath a notable place of the same thing 


in his book De rep., well marked also and excellently 
translated by Tully himself.” 
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* Cf. 561 ¢. 

> Demetrius, Iept ‘Epy. 51, quotes this and the following 
sentence as an example of the more vivid expression following 
the less vivid. Tor the image cf. Blaydes on Aristoph. Zhesm. 
18, Aeschyl. Choeph, 451, Shakespeare, Cymbeline ut. ii, 59 
“Love's counsellor should fill the bores of hearing.” 

¢ Of. 398 p-£, where the Opnrwées dpyoviar are rejected 
altogether, while here they are used to illustrate the softening 
effect of music on a hard temperament. It is misspent 


ingenuity to harp on such ‘‘ contradictions.” 
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“Certainly.” “And that of the ill adjusted is 
cowardly and rude?” “‘ It surely is.” 

XVIII. “ Now when a man abandons himself to 
music to play * upon him and pour ® into his soul as it 
were through the funnel of his ears those sweet, soft, 
and dirge-like airs of which we were just now® speak- 
ing, and gives his entire time to the warblings and 
blandishments of song, the first result is that the 
principle of high spirit, if he had it, is softened like 
iron ? and is made useful instead of useless and brittle. 
But when he continues ¢ the practice without remission 
and is spellbound, the effect begins to be that he 
melts and liquefies / till he completely dissolves away 
his spirit, cuts out as it were the very sinews of his 
soul and makes of himself a ‘ feeble warrior.’9”’ 
“ Assuredly,” he said. ‘‘ And if,” said I, ‘‘ he has 
to begin with a spiritless* nature he reaches this 
result quickly, but if a high-spirited, by weakening 
the spirit he makes it unstable, quickly irritated by 
slight stimuli, and as quickly quelled. The outcome 
is that such men are choleric and irascible instead of 
high-spirited, and are peevish and discontented.” 
‘Precisely so.’’ “‘ On the other hand. if a man toils 
hard at gymnastics and eats right lustily and holds no 
truck with music and philosophy, does he not at first 
get very fit and full of pride and high spirit and 


¢ For images drawn from the tempering of metals ef. 
Aeschyl. Ag. 612 and Jebb on Soph. Ajax 650. 

¢ Cf. Theaetet. 165 © éréxwv xai otk dvceis, and Blaydes 
on Aristoph. Peace 1121. 

1 Cf. Tennyson's “ Molten down in mere uxoriousness ”’ 
(Geraint and Enid”’). 

9 A familiar Homeric reminiscence (JU. xvii. 588) quoted 
also in Symp. 174.c. Cf. Froissart’s “un mol chevalier.” 

* Etymologically d@vpos =“ deficient in Ouyéds.” 
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TO giAdcogov, od ext vox ral oda, ef pr et 
mdpepyov, add’ én” exelven, dmesg av aMrjAow 
412 Evvappoob roy emuretvopevas ral avewevw péexpt 
Too TpoonKovros. Kat yap couxer, épn. Tov 
KddAvar” dpa Hovorny yupvacruKny Kepavvuvra Kal 
weTpisTara 7H puxy 7 mpoogpepovra, ToUTov dpbdrar’ 
av paipev eivar TedAEws povotkayraTov Kal ed- 
apootétatov, ToAd paddov 7} Tov Tas yopdds 
aAAjAas Evnordvta. eee y, dn, d Lod- | 








2 A hater of rational discnssion, as explained in Laches 
188 c, and the beautiful passage in the Phaedo 89 p ff. Cf. 
Minneius Felix, Octavius 14. 6 *Igitur nobis providendum 
est ne odio identidem sermonum laboremus.” John Morley | 
describes obscurantists as “ sombre hierophants of misology.” | 

® For virtue as “music” ef. Phaedo 61 a, Laches 188 p, J 
and lago’s ‘There is a daily music in his life”? The | 
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become more brave and bold than he was?”’ “ He 
does indeed.” ‘‘ But what if he does nothing but 
this and has no contact with the Muse in any way, 
is not the result that even if there was some principle 
of the love of knowledge in his soul, since it tastes 
of no instruction nor of any inquiry and does not 
participate in any discussion or any other form of 
culture, it becomes feeble, deaf, and blind, because it 
is not aroused or fed nor are its perceptions purified 
and quickened?”’ ‘ That is so,” he said. ‘* And 
so such a man, I take it, becomes a misologist 7 and 
a stranger to the Muses. He no longer makes any 
use of persuasion by speech but achieves all his ends 
like a beast by violence and savagery, and in his 
brute ignorance and ineptitude lives a life of dis- 
harmony and gracelessness.” “That is entirely 
true,” he said. ‘‘ For these two, then, it seems there 
are two arts which I would say some gad gave to 
mankind, music and gymnastics for the service of 
the high-spirited principle and the love of knowledge 
in them—not for the soul and the body except 
incidentally, but for the harmonious adjustment of 
these two principles by the proper degree of tension 
and relaxation of each.” ‘‘ Yes, so it appears,” he 
said. ‘“‘ Then he who best blends gymnastics with 
music and applies them most suitably to the soul is 
the man whom we should most rightly pronounce to 
be the most perfect and harmonious musician, far 
rather than the one who brings the strings into 
unison with one another.” “‘ That seems likely, 


‘perfect musician” is the professor of the royal art of 
Politicus 306-308 ff. which harmonizes the two temperaments, 
not merely by education, but by eliminating extremes 
through judicious marriages. 
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XIX, Oi bev 87) TUToL Tijs moudeias Te kat 
tpodys ovTot dy elev. _Xopetas yap ti dv ts 
Srefion Tov Towodriy Kat Onpas Te kal Kuvnyeoua 
Kal YupveKods dydvas aut immucovs ; oxebov yap 
tu fda 87 dtu rovrots émopeva Sel abra evar, Kal 
obKéeTt Xahena <dpetv. *Tows, a o 6s, ov xXarerd. 
Elev, Fv 8 eye? 70 57) pera. Totro Ti ay np 
dcaperéov eins dp ovK avrayv Tovey olrwes 
dp€ovat te Kai dpfovras; Te pay "Ore pev 
mpeoBurépous Tovs dpyovras det elvas, vewtépous 
8€ tods dpyopevous, SpAov; Affrov. Kai dre ye 
Tovs dptotous adtav; Kat todo. Oi dé yewpyav 
dpisto. ap od yewpyiccirarou ylyvovrar ; Nat. 
Nov oe 3 erretdy) PvACKWY adTOvS apioTous Set elvat, 
dp od dvdakixwrdtouvs moAews; Nai. Odxotv 
dpovipous te els TobTo Set dadpyew Kal Suvatovs 
Kai éTe Kndeudvas Tis médews; “Eott tadra. 
Kyjdorro 8€ y’ dv tis peddvota tovTou 6 Tuyydvos 
piiav. “Avayen. Kai piv roid y’ dv padwora 
dirot, & Evpdépew Hyotro ta abta Kal €avT@ Kal 





2 This “epistates”’ is not the director of education of 
Laws 765 pv ff., though of course he or it will control educa- 
tion. Itis rather an anticipation of the philosophic rulers, 
as appears from 497 c-p. and corresponds to the nocturnal 
council of Laws 950 8 ff. Cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, 
p. 86, note 650. 

> yap explains timo, or outlines. Both in the Republic 
and the Laws Plato frequently states that many details must 
be left to subsequent legislation. Cf. Rep. 379 a, 400 B-c, 
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Socrates,” he said. ‘“ And shall we not also need 
in our city, Glaucon, a permanent overseer? of this 
kind if its constitution is to be preserved?”’ “ We 
most certainly shall.” 

XIX. ‘“‘ Such would be the outlines of their educa- 
tion and breeding. For why? should one recite the 
list of the dances of such citizens, their hunts and 
chases with hounds, their athletic contests and races ? 
It is pretty plain that they must conform to these 
principles and there is no longer any difficulty in 
discovering them.” ‘There is, it may be, no 
difficulty,” he said. ‘‘ Very well,” said 1; ‘‘ what, 
then, have we next to determine? Is it not which 
ones among them “shall be the rulers and the ruled ?” 
* Certainly.” ‘‘ That the rulers must be the elder 
and the ruled the younger is obvious.” ‘“‘It is.” 
“ And that the rulers must be their best?” ‘“‘ This 
too.” ‘‘ And do not the best of the farmers prove 
the best farmers?”’ ‘“‘ Yes.’ ‘‘ And in this case, 
since we want them to be the best of the guardians, 
must they not be the best guardians, the most 
regardful of the state?” ‘Yes.’ ‘“ They must 
then to begin with be intelligent in such matters 
and capable, and furthermore careful 4 of the interests 
of the state?”’ ‘“ Thatis so.” ‘‘ But one would be 
most likely to be careful of that which he loved.” 
‘“ Necessarily.” “ And again, one would be most 
likely to love that whose interests he supposed to 


103 p-F, 425 a-r, Laws 770 B, 772 a-z, 785 a, 788 a-B, 
807 £, 828 B, 846 c, 855 D, 876 D-E, 957 a, 968 c. 
° a’ra@y rotrwy marks a class within a class. Cf. Class. 
Phil, vol. vii. (1912) p. 485. 535 a refers back to this passage. 
¢ The argument proceeds by minute links. Cf. supra 
on 338 p. 
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[éray padtora]' éxeivov pev et mpatTovtos olowro 
fupBaivew Kai éavt@ ed mpdrrew, py dé, Tobvar- 
tiov. Otrws, édn. "ExAexréov dp’ éx trav dAdwv 
dvddcawv ToLoUTOUS av8pas, ot av oKoTobaw yystv 
pddwora daivwrrat mapa mavra tov Blov, 6 pev 
av TH monet iyjowvras Eupdepew, méon mpodupia 
movety, 6 8° av HAs be pnsevt tpdrw mpaéar av eGérew. 
"Exrur7devor yap, £67. Aoket 57 poe THpHTEov 
atrovs civat év dadoats Tats WAuciaus, et pudacucol 
cio rovrov Tod Sdypmatos Kal pre yonTreudpevoe 
pyre Bralopevor exBddMovow émAavbavepevot 
ddfav thy rob mrovety deiv, d 7H méAer BéArioTa. 
Twa, edn, Aéyers, THY éxBodjv; "Eya cot, edny, 
épa. paiverat pou ddga efrévau ex Seavolas i] 
éxovoiws 7} akovaiws, éxovoiws pev 7 pevdis Tov 
petapavbdvovtos, dkovoiws dé mdca % dAnOrs. 
To pev tis éxovatov, édy, pavOdvw, 7d dé Tis 
dovatou (Béopar pabety. Té dai; ob Kal ov tyel, 
edqy eyo, TOV pev ayabay dKovoiws orépeaBau 
TOUS dvOparous, Tay b€ KaK@v éxovolus ; H od 
To pev éehetabat THs dAnDeias KaKdv, To 6e 
dAnbevew dyaldv; 7} od TO Ta ovra _dogdbew 
Brnbedew Sone? cot elvac; “AM’, 4 8 ds, dplds 
A€yets, Kai jror Soxodaw akovres dAnOots ddEns 
arepioxeabar. Otdxoiv KAatévtes 7) yontevbévres 
} Piacbevres toto mdoxovow ; Oddse viv, édn, 
pavOdvw. TpayiKdss, iv 8 eva, kwduvedw Adyew. 
1 Bracketed by Hermann. 

® Cf. Crito 46 B, Xen. Mem, tii. 12. 7. 

> Cf. on 382 a and Sophist. 228 c, Marcus Aurelius vii. 63, 

¢ The preceding metaphors are in the high-flown, obscure 


style of tragedy. Cf. Thompson on Meno 76 E, Cratyl, 
418 p, Aristoph. Frogs, passim, Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. p. 146. 
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coincide with his own, and thought that when it 
prospered he too would prosper and if not, the 
contrary.” ‘‘So it is,” he said. “ Then we must 
pick out from the other guardians such men as to 
our observation appear most inclined through the 
entire course of their lives to be zealous to do what 
they think for the interest of the state, and who 
would be least likely to consent to do the opposite.’ 
“That would be a suitable choice,” he said. “I 
think, then, we shall have to observe them at every 
period of life, to see if they are conservators and 
guardians of this conviction in their minds and never 
by sorcery nor by force can be brought to expel ? from 
their souls unawares this conviction that they must 
do what is best for the state.” ““ What do you mean 
by the ‘expelling’? ” he said. “I will tell you, 
said I ; ‘‘ it seems to me that the exit of a belief from 
the mind is either voluntary or involuntary. Volun- 
tary is the departure of the false belief from one who 
learns better, inv oluntary that of every true belief.” 
“ The voluntary,” he said, “I understand, but I need 
instruction about the involuntary.”” “‘ How now,” 
said I, “don’t you agree with me in thinking that 
men are unwillingly deprived of good things but 
willingly of evil? Or is it not an evil to be deceived 
in respect of the truth and a good to possess truth ? 
And don’t you think that to opine the things that are 
is to possess the truth?” ‘‘ Why, ves,” said he, 
“you are right, and I agree that men are unwillingly 
deprived of true opinions.2” “ And doesn’t this 
happen to them by theft, by the spells of sorcery or by 
force?’’ “I don’t understand now either,” he said. 
“T must be talking in high tragic style,¢”’ I said ; ‘“‘ by 
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mowtéov, Kal fearéov, wWomep Tos mwAovs ent 
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> a, A ts ww 3 a, 3 ” 
el doBepol, otrw véous dvras eis Seiuar drra 
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@ Cf. Dionysius 6 wera@éuevos, who went over from the 
Stoics to the Cyrenaics because of pain in his eyes, Diog. 
Laert. vii. 166, 

> Of. 584 a yonrela. 
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those who have their opinions stolen from them I 
mean those who are over-persuaded and those who 
forget, because in the one case time, in the other 
argument strips them unawares of their beliefs. Now 
I presume you understand, do you not?” “ Yes.” 
“Well then, by those who are constrained or forced 
I mean those whom some pain or suffering compels? 
to change their minds.” ‘‘ That too I understand 
and you are right.” ‘* And the victims of sorcery ? I 
am sure you too would say are they who alter their 
opinions under the spell of pleasure or terrified by 
some fear.” ‘Yes,’ he said: “everything that 
deceives appears to cast a spell upon the mind.” 
XX. “Well then, as I was just saying, we must 
look for those who are the best guardians of the indwell- 
ing conviction that what they have to do is what they 
at any time believe to be best for the state. Then we 
must observe them from childhood up and propose 
for them tasks in which one would be most likely to 
forget this principle or be deceived, and he whose 
memory is sure and who cannot be beguiled we must 
accept and the other kind we must cross off from our 
list. Is not that so?” “Yes.” ‘‘ And again we 
must subject them to toils and pains and com- 
petitions in which we have to watch for the same 
traits.” ‘ Right,” he said. “‘ Then,” said I, ‘‘ must 
we not institute a third kind of competitive test with 
regard to sorcery and observe them in that? Just 
as men conduct colts to noises and uproar to see if 
they are liable to take fright, so we must bring these 
lads while young into fears and again pass them into 
pleasures, testing them much more carefully than 
men do gold in the fire, to see if the man remains 
immune to such witchcraft and preserves his com- 
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* The concept unyavj or ingenious device employed by a 
superior intelligence to circumvent necessity or play provi- 
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posure throughout, a good guardian of himself and 
the culture which he has received, maintaining the 
true rhythm and harmony of his being in all those 
conditions, and the character that would make him 
most useful to himself and to the state. And he 
who as boy, lad, and man endures the test and issues 
from it unspoiled we must establish as ruler over our 
city and its guardian, and bestow rewards upon him 
in life, and in death the allotment of the supreme 
honours of burial-rites and other memorials. But 
the man of the other type we must reject. Such,” 
said I, ‘‘ appears to me, Glaucon, the general notion 
of our selection and appointment of rulers and 
guardians as sketched in outline, but not drawn out 
in detail.” ‘I too,” he said, “ think much the 
same.” “ Then would it not truly be most proper 
to designate these as guardians in the full sense of 
the word, watchers against foemen without and 
friends within, so that the latter shall not wish and the 
former shall not be able to work harm, but to name 
those youths whom we were calling guardians just 
now, helpers and aids for the decrees of the rulers ?”’ 
“T think so,” he replied. 

XXI. ‘ How, then,” said I, “‘ might we contrive? 
one of those opportune falsehoods ® of which we were 
just now ° speaking, so as by one noble lie to persuade 
if possible the rulers themselves, but failing that the 
rest of the city?’ ‘‘ What kind of a fiction do you 
mean?” said he. ‘‘ Nothing unprecedented,” said 


dence with the vulgar holds a prominent place in Plato's 
physics, and is for Rousseau-minded readers one of the 
dangerous features of his political and educational philosophy. 
Cf. infra 415 c, Laws 664 a, 752 c, 769 £, 795 B, 640 B. 

> Cf. 389 B. © 389 Bf. 
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@ As was the Cadmus legend of the men who sprang from 
the dragon’s teeth, which the Greeks believed otrws di@avor 
év, Laws 663 ©. Pater, who translates the passage (Plato 
and Platonism, P 223), fancifully suggests that it is a 
‘miners’ story.’’ Others read into it an allusion to 
Egyptian castes. The proverb Weiona Powixixdy (Strabo 
259 B) probably goes back to the Phoenician tales of the 
Odyssey. 

> Plato never attempts a Voltairian polemic against the 
weneral faith in the supernatural, which he is willing to 
utilize for ethical ends, but he never himself affirms “le 
surnature] particulier.” 

© cai wad’ here as often adds a touch of humorous col- 
loquial emphasis, which our conception of the dignity of 
Plato does not allow a translator to reproduce. 

4 Perhaps ‘that so it is that’ would be better. ws dpa as 
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I,‘ but a sort of Phoenician tale,* something that has 
happened ere now in many parts of the world, as the 
poets aver and have induced men to believe, but that 
has not happened and perhaps would not be likely to 
happen in our day ® and demanding nolittle persuasion 
to make it believable.” “ You act like one who 
shrinks from telling his thought,’’ he said. ‘* You 
will think that I have right good reason ¢ for shrinking 
when I have told,” I said. “* Say on,” said he, “ and 
don’t be afraid.” ‘‘ Very well, I will. And yet I 
hardly know how to find the audacity or the words 
to speak and undertake to persuade first the rulers 
themselves and the soldiers and then the rest of the 
city, that in good sooth ¢ all our training and educat- 
ing of them were things that they imagined and that 
happened to them as it were in a dream; but that in 
reality at that time they were down within the earth 
being moulded and fostered themselves while their 
weapons and the rest of their equipment were being 
fashioned. And when they were quite finished the 
earth as being their mother ¢ delivered them, and now 
as if their land were their mother and their nurse 


often disclaims responsibility for the tale. Plato’s fancy of 
men reared beneath the earth is the basis of Bulwer-Lytton’s 
Utopia, The Coming Race, as his use of the ring of Gyges 
(359 p-360 B) is of H. G. Wells’ Invisible Man. 

* The symbolism expresses the Athenian boast of auto- 
chthony and Plato’s patriotic application of it, Menex. 237 e- 
238 a. Cf. Burgess, ‘ Epideictic Literature,” University 
of Chigago Studies in Classical Philology, vol. iii. pp. 153- 
154; Tim. 24 c-p, Aeschyl. Septem 17. Lucretius it. 641 f., 
and Swinburne, ** Erechtheus”’: 


All races but one are as aliens engrafted or sown, 
Strange children and changelings, but we, O our mother, 
thine own. 
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9 otk érés is comic. Cf. 568 4, and Blaydes on Aristoph. 
Acharn, 411. 

* Cf. 468 £, 547 a, and “already” Cratyl. 394 p, 398 a. 
Hesiod’s four metals, Works and Days 109-201, symbolize 
four successive ages. Plato’s myth cannot of course be 
interpreted literally or made to express the whole of his 
apparently undemocratic theory, of which the biologist 
Husley in his essay on Administrative Nihilism says: 
“The lapse of more than 2000 years has not weakened the 
force of these wise words.” 
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they ought to take thought for her and defend her 
against any attack and regard the other citizens as 
their brothers and children of the self-same earth.” 
“Tt is not for nothing,?”’ he said, “that you were so 
bashful about coming out with your lie.” “‘ It was 
quite natural that I should be,” I said; “but all the 
same hear the rest of the story. While all of you in 
the city are brothers, we will say in our tale, vet God 
in fashioning those of you who are fitted to hold rule 
mingled gold in their generation,” for which reason 
they are the most precious—but in the helpers silver, 
and iron and brass in the farmers and other craftsmen. 
And as you are all akin, though for the most part you 
will breed after your kinds,° it may sometimes happen 
that a golden father would beget a silver son and that 
a golden offspring would come from a silver sire and 
that the rest would in like manner be born of 
one another. So that the first and chief injunction 
that the god lays upon the rulers is that of nothing 
else? are they to be such careful guardians and so 
intently observant as of the intermixture of these 

¢ The four classes are not castes, but are species which 
will senerally breed true. Cf. Cratyl. 393 B, 394 4. 


he phrasing of this injunction recalls Shakespeare’s 
Merchant of Venice, in fine: 
I'll fear no other thing 
So sore as keeping safe Nerissa’s ring. 
The securing of disinterested capacity in the rulers is the 
pons asinorum of political theory. Plato constructs his 
whole state for this end. Cf. Introd. p. xv. Aristotle, Pol. 
1262 b 27, raises the obvious objection that the transference 
from class to class will not be an easy matter. But Plato 
here and in 423 p-£ is merely stating emphatically the 
postulates of an ideal state. He admits that even if estab- 
lished it will some time break down, and that the causes of 
its failure will lie beyond human ken, and can only be 
expressed in symbol. See on 546-547. 
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tovtwy év tats puyats mapapépixrar, Kal édy TE 
opétepos éxyovos bwdyaAKkos 7 drroatbn pos yevyrar, 
pndevi TpoTE@ Karederjcovow, avAd THY Th poe 
mpoor}Koucay TYLYY darodévres weovow eis Snpwoup- 
yous q els yewpyoss, Kal vy ab éx TovTwY TIS 
dmdxpvoos iy) dmdpyupos ui}, TYyLBOAVTES dvdfovot 
TOUS pev is puracyy, Tous dé eis émucoupiav, ws 
xpnop0b ov7os Tore Ty moAw dSiadGapyvar, drav 
adrany 6 aidnpos 7 i 6 xaAdKds puddin. Tobrov obv 
Tov pobov Saws ay mrevobeiev, € eXels Twa paar ; 
Otdapds, on, émrws y av airol obrou omws 
pev7’” av of roUTw viets Kai ot emevra. oT ao 
GvOpwro. of torepov. "AMG Kal rotro, Hv 8 
eye, eb av exo mpds 76 paAdoy adrovds THs TACs 
Te Kai dAAjAwy KAdeo8au oxedov yap 7 pavOdven 
é Aéyets. KXI. Kal todTo pev On e&er bay av 
abro H dipn aydyy. 

“Hyets de TouTous TOUS yayevets omAioavres 
mpodywpev youpevwr tov apydvtwy.  édOdv- 
tes 5€ Beacaobwy cris méAews Orou KadA\oTOY 
atpatomedevoacbat, dev tovs Te evdov pddor 
av Kkaréxouv, et tis pr €0éAor Tots vdpois Tret- 
Gecba, tovs te EEwhev amapvvorev, ct Todguos 
wonep AdKos ert moivyy tis lo, oTpaTomedev- 





@ The summary in Tim. 19 a varies somewhat from this. 
Plato does not stress the details. Cf. Introd. p. viii. 

» Plato’s oracle aptly copies the ambiguity of the bronze 
men’s answer to Psammetik (Herod. ii. 152), and admits of 
both a moral and a literal physical interpretation, like the 
“lame reign” against which Sparta was warned. Cf. Xen. 
Tlellenica iii. 3, 3. 

¢ Plato repeats the thonght that since the mass of men 
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metals in the souls of their offspring, and if sons are 
born to them with an infusion of brass or iron they 
shall by no means give way to pity in their treatment 
of them, but shall assign to each the status due to 
his nature and thrust them out ¢ among the artizans 
or the farmers. And again, if from these there is 
born a son with unexpected gold or silver in his com- 
position they shall honour such and bid them go up 
higher, some to the office of guardian, some to the 
assistanceship, alleging that there is an oracle that 
the state shall then be overthrown when the man of 
iron or brass is its guardian. Do you see any way of 
getting them to believe this tale?’ “‘ No, not these 
themselves,” he said, “ but I do, their sons and 
successors and the rest of mankind who come after.°” 
“Well,” said I, “ even that would have a good effect 
in making them more inclined to care for the state 
and one another. For I think I apprehend your 
meaning. XXII. And this shall fall out as tradition 4 
guides.” 

“ But let us arm these sons of earth and conduct 
them under the leadership of their rulers. And when 
they have arrived they must lock out for the fairest 
site in the city for their encampment,’ a position from 
which they could best hold down rebellion against 
the laws from within and repel aggression from with- 
out as of a wolf against the fold. And after they 


can be brought to believe anything by repetition, myths 
framed for edification are a useful instrument of education 
and government. C/. Laws 663 E-664 a. 

4 Oiuy, not any particular oracular utterance, but popular 
belief from mouth to mouth. 

¢ The Platonic guardians, like the ruling class at Sparta, 
will live the life of a camp. Cf. Laws 666 £, Isoc. 
Archedamus. 
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odjevou bé, Ovoavres ols ypy, edvas Toujod- 
bur: 7 TOs ; Otrws, é6y. Ovdxodv tovadras, 
otas Xedos Te oréyew Kal (Bépous ixavas elvat; 
las yap odyé; otkrpoers ydp, ébn, Soxets pou 
Aéyew. Nai, wy 3° eye, orpartwruKds ye, aad’ 
416 ob Xpnpatiotuxds. las, én, at Tobro Adyets 
Svadeperr éxelvou ; "Eyed ou, Hy & eye, metpa~ 
copra elmeiv. Sewdrarov ydp mou mavTwr Kal 
atoxvorov mrouréar TowovTous ye Kal obra Tpépeww 
xdvas émixovpous Touviwv, ware vm dxodagias 
7 Aywod y twos dAAov Kaxot Bovs adrods Tous 
Kovas émxerpyoat Tots mpopdrots Kaxoupyety wat 
avrt Kuv@y AdKois SpowwlFvac. Acwov, 7 Ss bs" 
Brads 8 od; Odxobv pudaxréov mart Tpom, 1 
To.ovrov Huivy ot émixoupot Toujowa mpos Tovs 
moXiras, erred) adrav Kpeitrous elolv, ayrt 
évppaywr edpevdv Seamdrats dypious dpopoww- 
Padow ; Dvdaxréov, én. Odxodv mY peylorny 
Tijs evAaBelas TapecKevacpevor av elev, ef TO 
ovT. KaA@s Temadeupevot eloiv; "AMa ay elai 
Vv, &by. Kal éywy” elzov, Todro pév odk dor 
ducxupilecbar, d dite Travewv: 6 pévrow dpte 
C eAdyopev, a€iov, drt Set adtods rhs oplis Tuxely 
maidelas, WT1s word eorw, ef péAAover 70 peéyt- 
atov éxew mpos TO Hpepor elvar abrots TE Kat Tots 
1 Burnet and Adam read ey. 





* Partly from caution, partly from genuine religious 
feeling, Plato leaves all details of the cult to Delphi. 
Cf. 427 B. > For the limiting ye ef. 430 c. 

¢ Aristotle’s objection (Pol. 1264 a 24) that the Platonic 
state will break up into two hostile camps, is plagiarized in 
expression from Plato’s similar censure of existing Greek 
cities (422 £) and assumes that the enforced disinterestedness, 
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have encamped and sacrificed to the proper gods? 
they must make their lairs, must they not?” 
“Yes,” he said. ‘‘ And these must be of a character 
to keep out the cold in winter and be sufficient in 
summer?” “Of course. For I presume you are 
speaking of their houses.” “ Yes,’ said I, “ the 
houses of soldiers® not of money-makers.” ‘‘ What 
distinction do you intend by that?” he said. “I 
will try to tell you,” J said. “It is surely the 
most monstrous and shameful thing in the world for 
shepherds to breed the dogs who are to help them 
with their flocks in such wise and of such a nature 
that from indiscipline or hunger or some other evil 
condition the dogs themselves shall attack the sheep 
and injure them and be likened to wolves ¢ instead 
of dogs.” “A terrible thing, indeed,” he said. 
“Must we not then guard by every means in our 
power against our helpers treating the citizens in 
any such way and, because they are the stronger, 
conyerting themselves from benign assistants into 
savage masters?” “‘ We must,” he said. “ And 
would they not have been provided with the chief 
safeguard if their education has really been a good 
one?” “ But it surely has,” he said. “‘ That,” said 
I, “dear Glaucon, we may not properly affirm,? but 
what we were just now saying we may, that they 
must have the right education, whatever it is. if they 
are to have what will do most to make them gentle 


the higher education, and other precautions of the Platonic 
Republic will not suffice to conjure away the danger to 
which Plato first calls attention. 

4 This is not so much a reservation in reference to the 
higher education as a characteristic refusal of Plato to 
dogmatize. Cf. Meno 86 8 and my paper “ Recent Platonism 
in England,” -4.J.P. vol. ix. pp. 7-8. 
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dvdarropevors bm atrav. Kal opbas ye, 4 es 
és. ITpos Tolvey TH mroudete Taury gan av tts 
voov éywy Setv Kal tas olkioes Kal tiv GAAnv 
ovciay tovattny adrots mapackevdcacbar, Tis 
byte Tos fvdaxas ws aplotovs elvat mavoor 
avrovs, Kakoupyelv Te [L7) emapot mrept Tovs dAdous 


D zodiras. Kat dAn dds ye pijoe. “Opa 57}, elrrov 


41 


fod 


eyes, et Towoy O€ TWA TpoTov det adrovs oy TE Kal 
otxety, et peMovar Towodrot écecbas: mpérrov pev 
odatay Kener pevov pndepiav pndéva iStav, ay pty 
ndoa avdyKn: éeTa olkcnow Kat _Tapetov pndevt 
elvar undev TovodTov, ets 6 od mas 6 BovAduevos 
etocot’ Ta 8 emitHdera, dowv Séovrar dvdpes 
abAnTal moAduov audpovés ze Kal avdpetor, 
Tafapevous mapa Tv dAAwy moderaev Séxec8ou 
puobov Tis puraiciis Togobrov, doov ATE TrEpLetvar 
avrots eis TOV éviavTov pore évoeiv: pouravras b€ 
els Evootria caorep éorparoredevpévovs owt 
Cay: xpuotov dé weal Gpyupiov etmely abrots Ort 
Getov mapa Geddy at &v TH buyy éxouat wal obdev 
mpoodéovrat Tob avOpwrretov, ovdé dara said exel- 
vou Krijaw 7H Tob Ovnrob xpvaod Krioet Sup 
puyvivras jecaivery, Sede TrOAAG, Kal dvdova mrepl TO 
Tov TOAA@Y vopuopa yéyovev, 7d Trop" éxeivais O€ 
axypatov dAda jedvois adtois Tv ev TH TOA 





@ Plato’s communism is primarily a device to secure dis- 
interestedness in the ruling class, though he sometimes treats 
it as a counsel of perfection for all men and states. Cf. 
Introd. p. xv note a. 

> Cf. supra 403 &. 

¢ Cf. 551 8, Meno 91 , Thueyd. i. 108, GLA. r. 837. 

4 They are worthy of their hire. Cf. on 347 4. It is a 
strange misapprehension to speak of Plato as careless of 
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to one another and to their charges.” “ That is 
right,” he said. ‘In addition, moreover, to such an 
education a thoughtful man would affirm that their 
houses and the possessions provided for them ought 
to be such as not to interfere with the best per- 
formance of their own work as guardians and not 
to incite them to wrong the other citizens.” “ He 
will rightly affirm that.” “ Consider then,” said I, 
“whether, if that is to be their character, their 
habitations and ways of life must not be something 
after this fashion. In the first place, none must 
possess any private property @ save the indispensable. 
Secondly, none must have any habitation or treasure- 
house which is not open for all to enter at will. 
Their food, in such quantities as are needful for 
athletes of war ® sober and brave, they must receive 
as an agreed ¢ stipend 4 from the other citizens as the 
wages of their guardianship, so measured that there 
shall be neither superfluity at the end of the year 
nor any lack.¢ And resorting to acommon mess‘ like 
soldiers on campaign they will live together. Gold 
and silver, we will tell them, they have of the divine 
quality from the gods always in their souls, and they 
have no need of the metal of men nor does holiness 
suffer them to mingle and contaminate that heavenly 
possession with the acquisition of mortal gold, since 
many impious deeds have been done about the coin 
of the multitude, while that which dwells within them 
is unsullied. But for these only of all the dwellers in 
the welfare of the masses. His aristocracy is one of social 
service, not of selfish enjoyment of wealth and power. 

¢ This is precisely Aristophanes’ distinction betwee. 
beggary and honourable poverty, Plutus 552-553. 

7 As at Sparta. Cf. 458 c, Newman, Introduction to 
Aristotle’s Politics, p. 334. 
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peraxeipileoBar Kat dnteofar ypvoot Kai dpyv- 
pov ov Oéuts, odd’ bxd Tov adrov dpodov lévas 

+ A f ? A f > 3 f n“ 
ovde rrepidipacba, oddé mivery &€& dpydpov 
xpvoot. Kai otrw pev awlowrd 7 av Kai owlovev 

‘ / e Fe i 3 Si 4 ~ Lina \ 5 ne 
Thy Tow omdte 8 adrol yhv te iSiav Kal oixias 

‘ 
Kal vopiouata KTicovrat, olkovdpot pev Kal 
x > \ A / MW 8 if, o 

MECOPY Ob: ane gu AKWY €oovTal, E€OTOTAL 
exOpot avri Suppaxev TOV dor Trodrev yey: 
Govrat, pucodvTes d€ 87) Kal prcotpevor Kal ém- 
Bovdrevovres Kat émBovrevduevor didovor mavTa 

A # ~ , A o 4 + 
tov Biov, 7oAd wAciw Kat paddAov Sedidtes Tods 
W wn * Pa a la bd 4 
evdov H tovs éwoev moAepious, Béovres Yon TOTE 
eyyvrara drebpov atvtot Te Kat y GAA mods. 
rovTwy obv mdavrwy évexa, hv O° iy Pdpev ovTa 
Setv Kareokevacba tods diAakas olknoeds TE 

~ ~ an 
mépt kal TOV GAAwy, Kal Tadra vouobernowper, 7 

f he > > a e f 
py; Law ye, 4 8 és 6 TAavxwr. 

@ As if the accursed and tainted metal were a polluted 
murderer or temple-robber. Cf. my note on Horace, Odes 
iii, 2. 27 ‘‘ sub isdem trabibus,” Antiphon v. 11. 

> Cf. 621 B-c, and Laws 692 a, 

© becrérar. Cf. Menex. 238 5. 


a Cf. Laws 697 pv ina passage of similar import, uccodvres 
Mio obvrac. 
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the city it is not lawful to handle gold and silver and 
to touch them nor yet to come under the same roof @ 
with them, nor to hang them as ornaments on their 
limbs nor to drink from silver and gold. So living 
they would save themselves and save their city. But 
whenever they shall acquire for themselves land of 
their own and houses and coin, they will be house- 
holders and farmers instead of guardians, and will be 
transformed from the helpers of their fellow-citizens 
to their enemies and masters,° and so in hating and 
being hated,? plotting and being plotted against they 
will pass their days fearing far more and rather ¢ the 
townsmen within than the foemen without—and 
then even then laying the course’ of near shipwreck 
for themselves and the state. For all these reasons,”’ 
said I, “let us declare that such must be the pro- 
vision for our guardians in lodging and other respects 
and so legislate. Shall we not?” “ By all means,” 
said Glaucon. 


¢ more and rather: so 396 p, 551 B. 

4 The image is that of a ship nearing the fatal reef. Cf. 
Aeschyl. Eumen. 562. The sentiment and the heightened 
rhetorical tone of the whole passage recall the last page of 
the Critias, with Ruskin’s translation and comment in 
A Crown of Wild Olive. 
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I. Kat 6 "Adeipavros brodaBav, Ti odv, dn, ai 
Laixpares, amodoyyjoa, éav tis oe fH pp wave Te 
evdaipovas Toteiv rodtous tods dvdpas, Kal taéra 
80 éavtovs, dv éort pev % mdAts TH dAnOeia, of 
Sé pndév adroAavovow ayabdv ris méAews, olov 
dAAot aypovds Te KeKTHpévot Kal olKias ofKoSopov- 
pevot Kalas kal peyadas, Kal ravrais mpémoucay 
KaTacKeuny KTapevor, Kal Ouaias Oeots idias 
Ovovres Kal EevodoKoivres, Kat 54 Kat & viv 3) ob 
édeyes, Xpuoov Te Kal dpyupov KeKTHEvoL Kal 
mdvra ooa vopilerat tots péAAovor pakapio.s 
elvat; GAN? atexvas, dain av, womep érixoupor 


420 prodwrot év rH mode dalvovrar Kablfoba oddev 


ddAo 7} dpoupodyres. Nai, Fv 8’ éyd, Kat rabra 


a Adeimantus’s criticism is made from the point of view of 
a Thrasymachus (343 a, 3£5 8) or a Callicles (Gorgias 492 
s-c) or of Solon’s critics (ef. my note on Solon’s Trochaics 
to Phokos, Class. Phil. vol. vi. pp. 216 ff.). The captious 
objection is repeated by Aristotle, Pol. 1264b 15 ff., though 
he later (1325 a 9-10) himself uses Plato’s answer to it, and 
by moderns, as Herbert Spencer, Grote, Newman to some 
extent (Introduction to Aristotle's Politics, p. 69), and Zeller 
(4ristotle, ii. p. 224) who has the audacity to say that 
“ Plato demanded the abolition of all private possession and 
the suppression of all individual interests because it is only 
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[. Anp Adeimantus broke in and said, “‘ What will be 
your defence, Socrates, if anyone objects that you 
are not making these men very happy,? and that 
through their own fault >? For the city really belongs 
to them and yet they get no enjoyment out of it as 
ordinary men do by owning lands and building fine 
big houses and providing them with suitable furni- 
ture and winning the favour of the gods by private 
sacrifices ® and entertaining guests and enjoying too 
those possessions which you just now spoke of, gold 
and silver and all that is customary for those who 
are expecting to be happy? But they seem. one 
might say, to be established in idleness in the city, 
exactly like hired mercenaries, with nothing to do 
but keep guard.” “ Yes,” said I, ‘and what is 


in the Idea or Universal that he acknowledges any title to 
true reality.” Leslie Stephen does not diverge so far 
from Plato when he says (Science of Ethics, p. 397): 
“The virtuous men may be the very salt of the earth, and 
yet the discharge of a function socially necessary may 
involve their own misery.” By the happiness of the whole 
Plato obviously means not an abstraction but the concrete 
whole of which Leslie Stephen is thinking. But from a 
higher point of view Plato eloquently argues (465 B-c) that 
duty fulfilled will yield truer happiness to the guardians 
than seeking their own advantage in the lower sense of 
the word. 

> Cf. 362 c, and Laws 909 b ff. where they are forbidden. 
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ye émoizioe Kal odde proBov Jmpos Tots ouriots 
AapBdvovres wWamep of GAXoL, wate odd av a7o- 
Sypfjoa BovAwvrat idia, ééorau adbrois, odd” 
éTaipais Si5dvau ovd dvadioxew dv mot BovAwvrat 
dAdooe, ofa dy ot eddaipoves Soxobvtes elvat 
dvaXioxovar. Tatra Kai dAda Touadra ouxve Tis 
Katnyopias dzrohetmets. “A, 8 6s, €orw Kal 
TaoTa KaTnyopnpeva. Ti odv 57 drodoynaopeba, 
dys; Nai. Tov avrov olpov, 7) iy 8 éya, mopevd- 
[EVOL coprjooper, as éygpiat, a Aexréa. épodpev 
yap, étt Oavpaorov péev dy oddev «in, él Kat ovrot 
ovTws <VSarpovéaratot elow, od poy mpos Tobro 
Brérovres thy oAw oikiloper, Omws ev Te Hiv 
€Ovos éorat Stadepdvres evdaLpov, adn’ ores 6 Tt 
pdAvara orn 77 mos. nj Onpev yap év TH TOL- 
avTn pddvora dv edpeivy dixaoodyyy Kal ad €v TH 
KaKLoTo. oikoupery ddixiav, Karidovres 5é _ Kepivat 
av, 6 mdAa Cnrotuev. viv pev otv, ws oldpeba, 
Thy evdatwova mdr ropev ovK Be aa ee oXi- 
yous év otra To.ovrous twas TWWévTes, arn’ oan yy" 
adrixa dé rH évavriay oKepdpefa. worep odv 
av, et muds dvd pudvra ypapovras mpooe\Basv Tes 
épeye A€ywv, Sti 0d Tots KaAAoTOLs TOO Cov Ta. 





* Other men, ordinary men. Cf. 543 B dv viv of 
&\\o, which disposes of other interpretations and mis- 
understandings. 

® This is, for a different reason, one of the deprivations of 
the tyrant (579 8). The Laws strictly limits travel (949 E). 
Here Plato is speaking from the point of view of the 
ondinaty. citizen. 
¢ The Platonic Socrates always states the adverse case 
strongly (Introd. p. xi), and observes the rule: 
Would you adopt a strong logical attitude, 
Always allow your opponent full latitude, 
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more, they serve for board-wages and do not even 
receive pay in addition to their food as others do,? so 
that they will not even be able to take a journey ® on 
their own account, if they wish to, or make presents 
to their mistresses, or spend money in other directions 
according to their desires like the men who are 
thought to be happy. These and many similar 
counts of the indictment you are omitting.” “ Well, 
said he, “ assume these counts too.*’’ ‘‘ What then 
will be our apology you ask?” “ Yes.” “ By follow- 
ing the same path IJ think we shall find what to reply. 
For we shall say that while it would not surprise us 
if these men thus living prove to be the most happy, 
yet the object on which we fixed our eyes in the 
establishment of our state was not the exceptional 
happiness of any one class but the greatest possible 
happiness of the city as a whole. For we thought 
that in a state so constituted we should be most 
likely to discover justice as we should injustice in 
the worst governed state, and that when we had 
made these out we could pass judgement on the issue 
of our long inquiry. Our first task then, we take 
it, is to mould the model of a happy state—we arc 
not isolating © a small class in it and postulating their 
happiness, but that of the city as a whole. But the 
opposite type of state we will consider presently’ It 
is as if we were colouring a statue and someone ap- 
proached and censured us, saying that we did not 


“Cf. 369: a. 

© dwoAaBévres, “ separating off,” ‘ abstracting,” may be 
used absolutely as in Gorgias 495 ©, or with an object as 
supra 392 £. 

7 That is 449 a and books VIII. and IX. The degenerate 
types of state are four, but the extreme opposite of the good 
state, the tyranny, is one. 
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Kadota ddppaxa mpootibeuer: of yap dfOarpor 
KddduoTov dv ovK darpeiw évadnApeévor elev aAAL 


D peda pretpiws av eSoxoduev mpds adrov azo- 


AoyetaBat A€yovtes, @ Oavpdore, p41) otov Seiy Huds 
ovtw Kadrovs d¢badpods ypddew, adore pnde 
ddbaAuods _paivecbar, pnd ae TaAAa pépn, a 
aOper ei Ta TPOoHKOVTO. exdarots dmodiwevres 70 
dAov Kaddv mrovodpev: Kal 51) Kat vov pn dvayKale 
yds TovavTny eddayoviay trois pvAak. mpoo- 
anvew, i ékelvous wav paddov amepydoerar 7 


E dvAakas. emorduefa yap Kal tovs yewpyovs 


421 


Evoribas audiécavres Kal ypuvoov mepibévres mpos 
Hdovnv épyalecOar Kedevew tiv yiv, Kal Tovs 
Kepapieas KaTakAivavtes emidétia mpds TO Tp dia- 
mivovTds Te Kal edwYoupevous, TOY TPOXOV Trapa~ 
Bepévous, dcov av erOuudot Kepapeverv, Kai Tovs 
dous mdvras ToloUTW TpdTw@ paxapious mrouetv, 
iva 87) ody q modus eddayiovy: aad’ meas pe} ovrw 
voubéree: as, dv oot mreveipeba., ovTe 6 yewpyos 
yewpyos ata ovre o Kepapreds Kepapeds ouTE 
dMos ovdets ovdev exw oxjpa, e& dv mods 
ylyverau. ara Tv ev dMov éddrrwv Adyos: 
vevpoppador yap padbAot yevopevor Kai Seadapevtes 





* So Hippias Major 290 n. 

> For this principle of aesthetics ef. Phaedrus 264 c, 
Aristot. Poetics 1450 b 1-2 

¢ “We know how to.” For the satire of the Socialistic 
millennium which follows ¢f. Introd. p. xxix, and Ruskin, 
Fors Clavigera. Plato may have been thinking of the scene 
on the shield of Achilles, //. xviii. 541-560, 

4 j.e, so that the guest on the right hand occupied a lower 
place and the wine circulated in the same direction. Many 
write é7i dedid, but A émiddeia, “ Forever, ‘tis a single word. 
Our rude forefathers thought it two.’ 
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apply the most beautiful pigments to the most beauti- 
ful parts of the image, since the eyes,* which are the 
most beautiful part, have not been painted with purple 
but with black—we should think it a reasonable justi- 
fication to reply, ‘ Don’t expect us, quaint friend, to 
paint the eyes so fine that they will not be like eyes 
at all, nor the other parts, but observe whether by 
assigning what is proper to each we render the whole 
beautiful.’ And so in the present case you must not 
require us to attach to the guardians a happiness 
that will make them anything but guardians. For 
in like manner we could ¢ clothe the farmers in robes 
of state and deck them with gold and bid them 
cultivate the soil at their pleasure, and we could 
make the potters recline on couches from left to 
right @ before the fire drinking toasts and feasting with 
their wheel alongside to potter with when they are 
so disposed, and we can make all the others happy 
in the same fashion, so that thus the entire city may 
be happy. But urge us not to this, since, if we yield, 
the farmer will not be a farmer nor the potter a 
potter, nor wil] any other of the types that constitute 
a state keep its form. However, for the others it 
matters less. For cobblers ¢ who deteriorate and are 


* Note the “ab urbe condita” construction. For the 
thought cf. 374.8. Zeller and many who follow him are not 
justified in inferring that Plato would not educate the masses. 
(Cf. Newman, Introduction to Aristotle’s Politics, i. p. 160.) 
{t might as well be argued that the high schools of the 
United States are not intended for the masses because some 
people sometimes emphasize their function of “ fitting for 
college.” In the Republic Plato describes secondary educa- 
tion as a preparation for the higher training. The secondary 
education of the entire citizenry in the Laws marks no 
change of opinion (Laws 818 ff.). Cf. Introd. p. xxxiii. 
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« The expression is loose, but the meaning is plain. The 
principle ‘one man, one task’? makes the guardians real 
guardians. The assumption that their happiness is the end 
is incompatible with the very idea of a state. Cf. Introd. 
pp. xxix f. éoridropas recalls pé\dovra éoridceo Gar 345 c, but 
we are expected to think also of the farmers of 420 x. 

> The guardians are dymoupyol édevdeplas (395 c). 
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spoiled and pretend to be the workmen that they are 
not are no great danger to a state. But guardians 
of laws and of the city who are not what they pre- 
tend to be, but only seem, destroy utterly, I would 
have you note, the entire state, and on the other 
hand, they alone are decisive of its good government 
and happiness. If then we are forming true guardians 
and keepers of our liberties, men least likely to harm 
the commonwealth, but the proponent of the other 
ideal is thinking of farmers and ‘ happy’ feasters 
as it were ina festival and not in a civic community, 
he would have something else in mind @ than a state. 
Consider, then, whether our aim in establishing the 
guardians is the greatest possible happiness among 
them or whether that is something we must look to 
see develop in the city as a whole, but these helpers 
and guardians are to be constrained and persuaded 
to do what will make them the best craftsmen in 
their own work, and similarly all the rest. And so, 
as the entire city develops and is ordered well, each 
class is to be left to the share of happiness that its 
nature comports.” 

II. ‘‘ Well,” he said, “I think you are right.” 
* And will you then,” I said, “ also think me reason- 
able in another point akin to this?’ “ What pray?” 
“ Consider whether these are thé causes that corrupt 
other® craftsmen too so as positively to spoil them.¢”’ 
“What causes?” “ Wealth and poverty,” ? said I. 


¢ &crexai kaxovs, I think, means “so that they become actually 
bad,” not “so that they also become bad.” Cf. Lysis 217 3. 

4 For the dangers of wealth cf. 550, 553 vp, 555 B, 556 a, 
562, Laws 831 c, 919 B, and for the praises of poverty cf. 
Aristoph. Plutus 510-591, Lucian, Nigrinus 12, Eurip. fr. 
55 N., Stobaeus, Flor. 94 (Meineke iii. 19S), Class. Phil. 
vol. xxii. pp. 235-236. 
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9 Apparent paradox to stimulate attention. Cf. 377 a, 
834 a, 382 a, 414 B-c, 544.c, Laws 646 w. To fight against 
two was quasi-proverbial. Cf. Laws 919 B. For images 
from boxing cf. Aristot. Met. 985 a 14, and Demosthenes’ 
statement (Philip. i, 40-41) that the Athenians fight Philip 
as the barbarians box. The Greeks felt that “ lesser breeds 
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“How so?” “Thus! do you think a potter who 
grew rich would any longer be willing to give his 
mind to his craft?” “7 By no means,” said he. 
““ But will he become more idle and negligent than 
he was?” ‘‘ Far more.” “ Then» he becomes a 
worse potter?” ‘‘ Far worse too.’ “ And yet again, 
if from poverty he is unable to provide himself with 
tools and other requirements of his art, the work 
that he turns out will be worse, and he will also make 
inferior workmen of his sons or any others whom he 
teaches.” “‘ Of course.” ‘‘ From both causes, then, 
poverty and wealth, the products of the arts deteri- 
orate, and so do the artisans?’’ “So it appears.” 
“Here, then, is a second group of things, it seems, that 
our guardians must guard against and do all in their 
power to keep from. slipping into the city without 
their knowledge.” What are they?” “ Wealth 
and poverty,” said I, ‘* since the one brings luxury, 
idleness and innovation, and the other illiberality 
and the evil of bad workmanship in addition to in- 
novation.” ‘ Assuredly,’”’ he said; “‘ yet here is a 
point for your consideration, Socrates, how our city, 
possessing no wealth, will be able to wage war, 
especially if compelled to fight a large and wealthy 
state.” “‘ Obviously,” said I, “it would be rather 
difficult to fight one such, but easier to fight two.%”’ 
“What did you mean by that?” he said. “ Tell 
me first,’ I said, ‘‘ whether, if they have to fight, 
they will not be fighting as athletes of war against 
men of wealth?’ ‘Yes, that is true,’ he said. 


without the law” were inferior in this manly art of self-de- 
fence. Cf. the amusing description of the boxing of Orestes 
and Pylades by the éyyedos in Eurip. 1.7. 1366 ff. 

* Cf. 416 £, 403 &. 
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9 Cf. Herod. iv. 111. 
> ‘Two elements of the triad gdois, pedéry, emioripn. Cf. 
supra 374 pb. 
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“ Answer me then, Adeimantus. Do you not think 
that one boxer perfectly trained in the art could 
easily fight two fat rich men who knew nothing of 
it? a Not at the same time perhaps,” said he. 
“Not even,” said I, “if he were allowed to retreat 4 
and then turn and strike the one who came up first, 
and if he repeated the procedure many times under 
a burning and stifling sun ? Would not sucha fighter 
down even a number of such opponents Cer eies Doubt- 
less,” he said 5 “it wouldn't be surprising if he did.” 

“ Well, don’t you think that the rich have more of the 
skill and practice ® of boxing than of the art of war?” 
“T do,” he said. ‘It will be easy, then, for our 
athletes in all probability to fight with double and 
triple their number.” “I shall have to concede 
the point,”’ he said, “ for I believe you are right.” 
“Well then, if they send an embassy to the other 
city and say what is in fact true¢:; ‘We make no use 
of gold and silver nor is it lawful for us but it is for 
you: do you then j join us in the war and keep the 
spoils of the enemy,’ ¢—do you suppose any who heard 
such a proposal would choose to fight against hard 
and wiry hounds rather than with the “aid of the 
hounds against fat and tender sheep?” “I think 
not. Yet consider whether the accumulation of 
all the wealth of other cities in one does not involve 
danger for the state that has no wealth.” ‘ What 
happy innocence,” said I, ‘‘ to suppose that you can 
properly use the name city of any other than the 
one we are constructing.” “ Why, what should we 
say?” he said. “ A greater predication,”’ said I, 

© Cf. Herod. vii. 233 rav ddnPécraroy Taév Aéywr, Catull. x. 
9 “id quod erat.” 

? The style is of intentional Spartan curtness. 
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3 * As they say in the game” or ‘tin the jest.” The general 
meaning is plain. We do not know enough about the game 
called réXes (ef. scholiast, Suidas, Hesychius, and Photius) 
to be more specific. Cf. for conjectures and details Adam’s 
note, and for the phrase Thompson on Meno 77 a, 

» Of. Aristot. Pol. 1316 b 7 and 1264 a 25, 

© Aristotle, Pol. 1261 b 38, takes this as the actua] number 
of the military class. Sparta, according to Xenophon, Rep. 
Lac. 1. 1, was Tév d\vyarOpwrordrwr wédewr, yet one of the 
strongest. Cf. also Aristot. Pol. 1270 a 14 f. In the Laws 
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“* must be applied to the others. For they are each 
one of them many cities, not a city, as it goes in the 
game.* There are two at the least at enmity with 
one another, the city of the rich and the city of the 
poor,” and in each of these there are many. If you 
deal with them as one you will altogether miss the 
mark, but if you treat them as a multiplicity by offer- 
ing to the one faction the property, the power, the 
very persons of the other, you will continue always 
to have few enemies and many allies. And so long 
as your city is governed soberly in the order just laid 
down, it will be the greatest of cities. Ido not mean 
greatest in repute, but in reality, even though it have 
only a thousand ¢ defenders. For a city of this size 
that is really one? you will not easily discover either 
among Greeks or barbarians—but of those that seem 
so you will find many and many times the size of this. 
Or do you think otherwise?” “‘ No, indeed I don’t,” 
said he. 

IIL. ‘* Would not this, then, be the best rule and 
measure for our governors of the proper size of 
the city and of the territory that they should 
mark off for a city of that size and seek no more?” 
‘What is the measure?” “I think,” said I, “that 


Plato proposes the number 5040 which Aristotle thinks too 
large, Pol. 1265 a 15. 

¢ Commentators, I think, miss the subtlety of this sentence ; 
pfav means truly one as below in p, and its antithesis is not 
so much mo\\ds as doxo’oas which means primarily the 
appearance of unity, and only secondarily refers to peyé\nv. 
xai then is rather “‘and”’ than ‘teven.” ‘“*So large a city 
that is really one you will not easily find, but the semblance 
(of one big city) you will find in cities many and many times 
the size of this.” Cf. also 462 a-s, and my paper “Plato’s 
Laws and the Unity of Plato’s Thought,” Class. Phil. 1914, 
p. 358. For Aristotle’s comment cf. Pol. 1261 a 15. 
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@ The Greek idea of government required that the citizens 
should know one another. They would not have called 
Babylon, London or Chicago cities. Cf. Introd. p. xxviii, 
Fowler, Greek City State, passim, Newman, Aristot. Pol. 
vol. i. Introd. pp. 314-315, and Isocrates’ complaint that 
Athens was too large, Antid. 171-172. 

> Tronical, of course. 

° Cf. on 415 B. 

@ The special precept with regard to the guardians was 
significant of the universal principal, ‘one man, one task.” 
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they should let it grow so long as in its growth 
it consents* to remain a unity, but no further.” 
“Excellent,” he said. “Then is not this still 
another injunction that we should lay upon our 
guardians, to keep guard in every way that the city 
shall not be too small, nor great only in seeming, but 
that it shall be a sufficient city and one?” “ That 
behest will perhaps be an easy” onefor them,” he said. 
“And still easier,’ haply,” I said, “is this that we men- 
tioned before* when we said that if a degenerate off- 
spring was born to the guardians he must be sent away 
to the other classes, and likewise if a superior to the 
others he must be enrolled among the guardians; 
and the purport of all this was @ that the other citizens 
too must be sent to the task for which their natures 
were fitted, one man to one work, in order that each 
of them fulfilling his own function may be not 
many men, but one, and so the entire city may come 
to be not a multiplicity but a unity.6”” ‘‘ Why yes,” 
he said, “this is even more trifling than that.” 
‘““ These are not, my good Adeimantus, as one might 
suppose, numerous and difficult injunctions that we 
are imposing upon them, but they are all easy, 
provided they guard, as the saying is, the one great 
thing ‘—or instead of great let us call it sufficient’ ”’ 
“What is that?” he said. ‘“ Their education and 
oe 443 c, 370 B-c (note), 3945, 374 a-p, Laws 846 p- 
B. 

¢ It is a natural growth, not an artificial contrivance. 
For Aristotle’s criticism ef. Pol. 1261 a. 

‘The proverbial one great thing (one thing needful). 
The proverb perhaps is: dAN off ddwarnd GAN éxivos ev ey 
(Suidas). Cf. Archil. fr. 61 & 8 érisrapac uéya, Polit. 297 a 
Bex purep dv bv péya puddrrwat. 


9 ywéya has the unfavourable associations of éros péya, and 
ixavév, “adequate,” is characteristically preferred by Plato. 
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4 Cf. on 416 8. Plato of course has in mind both the 
education already described and the higher education of 
books VI. and VII. 

® The indirect introduction of the proverb is characteristic 
of Plato’s style. Cf. on 4.49 c, where the paradox thus lightly 
introduced is taken up for serious discussion. Quite 
fantastic is the hypthesis on which much ink has been 
wasted, that the Heclesiazusae of Aristophanes was suggested 
by this sentence and is answered by the fifth book. Cf. 
Introd. pp. xxv and xxxiv. It ought not to be necessary to 
repeat that Plato’s communism applies only to the guardians, 
and that its main purpose is to enforce their disinterested- 
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nurture,’ I replied. “For if a right education? 
makes of them reasonable men they will easily dis- 
cover everything of this kind—and other principles 
that we now pass over, as that the possession of wives 
and marriage, and the procreation of children and all 
that sort of thing should be made as far as possible 
the proverbial goods of friends that are common.?” 
“Yes, that would be the best way,” he said. “And, 
moreover,” said I, “‘ the state, if it once starts ¢ well, 
proceeds as it were in acycle 4 of growth. I mean that 
a sound nurture and education if kept up creates 
good natures in the state, and sound natures in turn 
receiving an education of this sort develop into better 
men than their predecessors both for other purposes 
and for the production of offspring as among animals 
also.”’ “It is probable,” he said. ‘To put it 
briefly, then,” said I, “it is to this that the overseers 
of our state must cleave and be watchful against its 
insensible corruption. They must throughout be 
watchful against innovations in music and gym- 
nastics counter to the established order, and to the 
best of their power guard against them, fearing when 
anyone says that that song is most regarded among 
men 


ness. Cf. Introd. pp. xv and note a, xxxiv, xlii, xliv, and 
“Plato’s Laws and the Unity of Plato’s Thought,” p. 358. 
Aristotle’s criticism is that the possessions of friends ought to 
be common in use but not in ownership. Cf. Pol. 1263 a 30, 
and Eurip. Androm. 376-377. 

© Cf. Polit. 305 v rv apy re Kai open. 

@ No concrete metaphor of wheel, hook or circle seems 
to be intended, but only the cycle of cumulative effect of 
education on nature and nature on education, described in 
what follows. See the evidence collected in my note, Class. 
Phil. vol. v. pp. 505-507. 

* Cf. 459 A. 
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C py modes tov moinTHy Ts olnrae A€yew odk 
dopata véa, dAAd tpdrov @dis véov, Kal todTo 
evawh. det 8° ovr énawely 76 Totodrov obre 
drodauBdvew. eldos yap Katvov povoikys pera- 

, > i e 3 ae a 
Badrew edrAaBnréov ws ev dAw Kivdvvevovra: 
oddapotd yap Kwobdvrar povorxis tpdmot dvev 
TrodiTiKaY vow tay peyloTwr, ws gnol te 

é ‘>? ‘ fi A 3 A “h wv 3 
Adpwr Kat éyw meiPopat, Kai éué roivuv, pn 6 
’Adeiavros, Bes THv meTmELonevw. 

D IV. To 8) dvdaxrypiov, Fv 8 eyed, ds eouxer, 
evrab0d Tov oikodopntéov Tots dvAakw, ev povok}. 
‘H ~ é ww € 5 f oe Xn 6B. a 

yobv mapavopia, én, padiws adty AavOaver 
mapadvonevn. Nai, édnv, ws év matduds ye péper 

‘ ¢ x. 2 oy 2 - 2 ‘ A ? - 
kal ws Kakov ovdev épyalopern. Odde yap epya- 
Lerat, éfn, dAdo ye } KaTd opiKpor eicorKioapern 
pepe drroppet mpos: Ta 70n Te kat 74, emer 

evuata’ ex dé tTovTwy ets Ta mpds GAAjAoUS 

* Od, i. 351. Our text has émixdelove’ and dxovévrecct. 
Vor the variant cf. Howes in Harvard Studies, vi. p. 205. 
c ‘or the commonplace that new songs are best ef. Pindar, 

Ll. ix. 52, 

> Cf. Stallbaum on Phaedr. 238 v-£, Forman, Plato 
Selections, p. 457. 

¢ The meaning of the similar phrase in Pindar, Ol. iii. 4 
is different. 

@ pnovotxis tpdmot need not be so technical as it is in later 
Greek writers on music, who, however, were greatly in- 
fluenced by Plato. For the ethical and social power of 
music ef. Introd. p. xiv note c, and supra 401 p-404 a, also 
Laws 700 v-x, 701 a. 

¢ Of. Protag. 316 a, Julian 150 B. 

? The etymological force of the word makes the metaphor 


less harsh than the English translation “ guard-house.” Cf. 
Laws 962 c, where Bury renders “ safeguard.” Cf. Pindar’s 
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which hovers newest on the singer’s lips,? 


lest haply & it be supposed that the poet means not 
new songs but a new way of song © and is commending 
this. But we must not praise that sort of thing nor 
conceive it to be the poet’s meaning. For a change 
to a new type of music is something to beware of 
as a hazard of all our fortunes. For the modes of 
music? are never disturbed without unsettling of the 
most fundamental political and social conventions, as 
Damon affirms and as I am convinced.e’”’ ‘‘Set me 
too down in the number of the convinced,” said 
Adeimantus. 

IV. “Itis here, then,” I said, ‘in music, as it seems, 
that our guardians must build their guard-house’ and 
post of watch.” “It is certain,” he said, “ that 
this is the kind of lawlessness? that easily insinuates * 
itself unobserved.’ ‘‘ Yes,”’ said I, “ because it is 
supposed to be only a form of play ¢ and to work no 
harm.” “‘ Nor does it work any,” he said, “ except 
that by gradual infiltration it softly overflows? upon 
the characters and pursuits of men and from these 
issues forth grown greater to attack their business 


dxévas Avyupas, the sharpening thing, that is, the whetstone, 
Ol. vi. 82. 

9 wapavoula besides its moral meaning (537 £) suggests 
lawless innovation in music, from association with the musical 
sense of véuos. Cf. Chicago Studies in Class. Phil. i. p. 22 
n. 4. 

’ So Aristot. Pol. 1307 b 33. 

* Cf. the warning against innovation in children’s games, 
Lavs 797 a-8. But music is radefa as well as raidid. Cf. 
Aristotle’s three uses of music, for play, education, and the 
entertainment of leisure (Pol. 1339 a 16). 

4 Cf. Demosth. xix. 228. The image is that of a stream 
overflowing and spreading. Cf. Eurip. fr. 499 N. and 
Cicero’s use of “ serpit,’’ Caé. iv. 3, and passim, 
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E Bodaiwy épyerar emt rods vduous Kal wodrelas avy 


425 


TOANG, @ LaKpares, docdyeia, Ews dv teAcvT@oa 
mdvra dia Kal Snpooia dvatpéeyn. Elev, Fv & 
eyes odrew Tour exe; Aoxet Hot, en. Ovxobv 
6 e€ apxiis éréyomev, Tots Tpeerépors mavoty ép- 
vopeoTépov edds maududs peexréov, ws Tapavopov 
yeyvowerns abTHs Kat maidwv TowvTwv evvdpous TE 
Kat omovdaious e€ abray dv8pas avédvecBar 
ddvvarov 6v; IIdés 8 odyi; edn. “Orav 5% dpa 
Karas dp&duevor Traides mailew edvouiav dia Tis 
provatxis elodé€wvrar, mdAw Todvayriov } ’Keivots 
eis mavra évvérerai te Kal abfer, emavopbobaa et 
Tt Kal mporepov THs monews éxerto. *AAnOA pévror, 
én. Kai ra opixpa dpa, elmov, Soxobvra elvan 
vopyia efevpioxovow obrot, a of mpdrepor am- 
wAdveav mavra. Ilota; Ta rowdde- otyds te 
Tov vewrépwv mapa mpeaBurépos, as mpémer, Kai 
KatakXicets Kal dmavacrdcets Kal yovewy Bepa- 
melas, Kal Koupds ye Kal dpmexdvas Kal Umodecets 
Kat GAov Tov Too GwpaTos oYnaTLopOY Kal 7dAAa 
éca ro.abra., 7) ovK ote; “Eywye. Nopobereiv 
5° aira oluat ednbes: obre ydp mov yiyverat ovr 
dv petverev, Ady@ te Kal ypdppaocr vopobernOevra. 





@ Cf. on 389 p. 

» The reference is to the general tenour of what precedes. 

¢ apérepov is an unconscious lapse from the construction 
of an ideal state to the reformation of degenerate Athens. 
Cf. Isoc, Areopagiticus 41 ff., and Laws 876 B-c, 948 c-p. 

4 For these traits of old-fashioned decorum and modesty 

ef. Aristoph. Clouds 961-1023, Blaydes on 991, Herod, ii, 
80, Isoc. Areopagit. 48-49. 

¢ Cf. Starkie on Aristoph. JVasps 1069. 
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dealings, and from these relations it proceeds 
against the laws and the constitution with wanton 
licence, Socrates, till finally it overthrows @ all things 
public and private.” ‘‘ Well,” said I, “are these 
things so?’’ “I think so,” he said. ‘“ Then, as we 
were saying > in the beginning, our youth must join 
in a more law-abiding play, since, if play grows law- 
less and the children likewise, it is impossible that 
they should grow up to be men of serious temper and 
lawful spirit.” ‘‘ Of course,” he said. ‘‘ And so we 
may reason that when children in their earliest play 
are imbued with the spirit of law and order through 
their music, the opposite of the former supposition 
happens—this spirit waits upon them in all things and 
fosters their growth, and restores and sets up again 
whatever was overthrown in the other‘ type of state.” 
‘True, indeed,” he said. ‘‘ Then such men redis- 
cover for themselves those seemingly trifling conven- 
tions which their predecessors abolished altogether.” 
“Of what sort?’’ “‘ Such things as the becoming 
silence 4 of the young in the presence of their elders ; 
the giving place to them and rising up before them, 
and dutiful service of parents, and the cut of the 
hair ¢ and the garments and the fashion of the foot- 
gear, and in general the deportment of the body and 
everything of the kind. Don’t you think so?”’ 
“T do.’ “ Yet to enact them into laws would, I 
think, be silly’ For such laws are not obeyed nor 
would they last, being enacted only in words and on 


+ Cf. on 412 3, Isoc. Areopagit. 41, and Laws 788 B, 
where the further, still pertinent consideration is added that 
the multiplication of minor enactments tends to bring funda- 
mental laws into contempt. Cf. ‘Plato’s Laws and the 
Unity of Plato’s Thought,” p. 353, n. 2. 
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Aevtadv 84, olwat, patpev av eis ev te TéAcov Kal 
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f , ‘ ” s > a > 4 A , 
tiov. Ti yap otk; 7 8 ds. "Eyw pev toivu, 
elmov, d1a Taira obK ap ért To, Totatra ém- 

, ft 
XelpHoaupe vopobereiv. Eixdras y, by. Ti dé, 
® mpos beay, ebay, Th dyopaia EvpBodaiwy re 
mépt Kat’ dyopav exaoTo. a _7pos adAjAous Supe 
BdAdovow, ef 5é BovdAcr, Kal yeipoTexviKav Tept 
EvpBodratwy Kai AowWoprdy Kat aikias Kat Seedv 
Ajgéets' Kal Ssxaorav Katacrdces, Kal et zov 
Teddy Teves 7 mpates 7), Bécers dvayKaiot elow r) 
Kar’ dyopas oe Aysevas, 7 } Kot TO Tapémav dyopa- 
vomiKa atta 7 dotuvopiKd H Ayrerkd H doa 
GAXa rowatra, TovTwy ToAunoopey te vopobeTeiv; 
"AAV odk dfvov, dn, dvdpdor Kadois Kayabots 
émirarrew: Ta TOAAG yap adTOv, dca det vopobeTH- 

¢ , if ie Cd a f 

cacba, padiws mov etpjoovow. Nat, @ dire, 
elzov, édv ye Beds abrots 680 owrnplay rdav 


1 yngews q: Ajgecs others. 





a Cf. 401 c, Demosth. Olynth. iii. 33 réXecév Te kal wéya. 

» 7&4 roatra is slightly contemptuous. Specific commercial, 
industrial and crimina] legislation was not compatible with 
the plan of the Republic, and so Plato omits it here. Much 
of it is given in the Laws, but even there details are left to 
the citizens and their rulers. Cf. supra on 412 B. 

© Cf, Laws 922 a, Aristot. Pol. 1263 b 21. All legal 
relations of contract, implied contract and tort. 

4 In Laws 920 p Plato allows a déxn dredobs Guodoyias against 
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paper.” ‘“‘How could they?” “At any rate, 
Adeimantus,” I said, ‘‘ the direction of the education 
from whence one starts is likely to determine the 
quality of what follows. Does not like ever summon 
like?” “Surely.”’ “And the final? outcome, I 
presume, we would say is one complete and vigorous 
product of good or the reverse.’”’ “‘ Of course,” said 
he. ‘ For my part, then,” I said, ‘‘ for these reasons 
I would not go on to try to legislate on such 
matters.?” “ With good reason,” said he. “But what, 
in heaven’s name,” said I, “ about business matters, 
the deals ¢ that men make with one another in the 
agora—and, if you please, contracts with workmen 4 
and actions for foul language® and assault, the filing of 
declarations,’ the impanelling of juries, the payment 
and exaction of any dues that may be needful in 
markets or harbours and in general market, police or 
harbour regulations and the like, can we bring? our- 
selves to legislate about these?” “ Nay, ’twould not 
be fitting,” he said, “to dictate to good and honour- 
able men.” For most of the enactments that are 
needed about these things they will easily, I presume, 
discover.” “Yes,my friend, provided God grants them 
the preservation of the principles of law that we have 
en or contractors who break or fail to complete con- 
racts. 

* Cf. Laws 935 c. There was no Aodopias dixn under that 
name at Athens, but certain words were actionable, dméppy7a, 
and there was a dixn xaxyyoplas. 

/ Plato shows his contempt for the subject by this confused 
enumeration, passing without warning from contracts and 
torts to procedure and then to taxes, market, harbour and 
police regulations. 

7 rod\uyjcouev is both ‘* venture” and ‘“ deign.” 


* Cf. Isoe. Panegyr. 78 dre rots kahots Kd-yadots rv dvOpdmuv 
otdev dejoet roddGv ypappdruvr. 
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ScareAobow. larpevopevor yap odder mepatvovet, 
may ye Toukudarepa Kal petlen Towbar Ta vo- 
onuata, Kat Get ednilovres, édv tts pdppaxov 
EvpBovrevon, bad Tovrou éveoba bytets. IIdvv 
yap, dn, ae odrw KapvovTany Td. Tovabra 7d n. 
6d; qv & ey: rode adtdv od yaplev, TO 
mévrwv éxGorov wyetobar tov raAnfy Aé€yovta, 
ore mplv av peOdwv Kal eumimdduevos Kal addpodk- 
Bowdlwy Kai dpyav mavonrat, ore ddppaxa ovre 
Kavoes ovre Topal odd’ ad éemwdai adrov ovde 
meplamra ovdé dAdo Tay Towourev ovdev dvnce; 
Ov adv xapiev, | én: 76 yap TO ra Aéyovre 
Xarerratvew ovK exet xdpur. Ove exaweérns el, 
epnv eyw, ws gorxas, THv TowovTwr dvdpo@v. Ov 

peévros pa Aia. > 


* Cf. Emerson, “ Experience”: ‘They wish to be saved 
from the mischiefs of their vices but not from their vices. 
Charity would be wasted on this poor waiting on_ the 
symptoms. A wise and hardy physician will say, ‘Come 
out of that’ as the first condition of advice.” 

» Tronical. Quite fanciful is Diimmler’s supposition 
(Kleine Schriften, i. p. 99) that this passage was meant as 
destructive criticism of Isocrates’ Panegyricus and that 
Antid. 62isareply. Plato is obviously thinking of practical 
politicians rather than of Isocrates. 

¢ rAnv ye ete., is loosely elliptical, but emendations are 
superfluous. 
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already discussed.” “ Failing that,” said he, “ they 
will pass their lives multiplying such petty laws and 
amending them in the expectation of attaining what is 
best.” “You mean,” said I, ‘‘that the life of such 
citizens will resemble that of men who are sick, yet 
from intemperance are unwilling to abandon? their 
unwholesome regimen.” ‘‘ By all means.” ‘‘ And 
truly,’ said I, “ these latter go on in a most charming? 
fashion. For with all their doctoring they accomplish 
nothing except to complicate and augment their 
maladies. And they are always hoping that some 
one will recommend a panacea that will restore their 
health.” ‘‘ A perfect description,’’ he said, “ of the 
state of such invalids.”” ‘“ And isn’t this a charming 
trait in them, that they hate most in all the world him 
who tells them the truth that untila man stops drinking 
and gorging and wenching and idling, neither drugs ¢ 
hor cautery nor the knife, no, nor spells nor periapts ° 
nor anything of that kind will be of any avail?” 
“Not altogether charming,” he said, “ for there is no 
grace or charm in being angry’ with him who speaks 
well.” ‘You do not seem to be an admirer? of 
such people,” said 1.“ No, by heaven, I am not.” 

@ For the list ef. Pindar, Pyth. iii, 50-54. 00d’ ad em- 

hasizes the transition to superstitious remedies in which 

lato doesn’t really believe. Cf. his rationalizing interpreta- 
tion of érwdai, Charm. 157 a, Theaetet. 149 c. Laws 933 a-B 
is to be interpreted in the spirit of the observation in Selden’s 
Table Talk: ‘The law against witches does not prove that there 
bee any but it punishes the malice,” etc. [Demosthenes] 
xxv. 80 is sceptical. 

* Cf. any lexicon, Shakes. 1 ITenry VI. v. iii. 2 “Now 
help, ye charming spells and periapts.”” and Plutarch’s story 
of the women who hung them on Pericles’ neck on his 
death-bed. 1 Cf. 480 a, 354 a. 

2 The noun is more forcible than the verb would be. Cf. 
Protag. 309 a érawérys, 
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ody, én, eovye S0xodar Spay, Kal odd drwortobv 
érawd. Ti 8 ad rods Oédovras Sepamevew tds 
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@ We return from the illustration to its application to the 
state. 

> Cf. 497 B, Aristot. Pol. 1801 b 11. Cf. the obvious 
imitation in the (probably spurious) Epistle vii. 330 5. 
For the thought, from the point of view of an enemy of 
democracy, cf. the statement in [Xen.] Rep. Ath. 3. 9, that 
the faults of Athens cannot be corrected while she remains a 
democracy. The Athenians naturally guarded their con- 
stitution and viewed with equal suspicion the idealistic re- 
former and the oligarchical reactionary. 

© Cf. supra, p. 65 note d, and Laws 9238, The phraseology 
here recalls Gorg. 517 3B, Aristoph. Knights 46-63. Cf. 
“ Plato’s Laws and the Unity of Plato’s Thought,” Class. 
Phil, vol. ix. (Oct. 1914) p. 363, n. 3. 

4 Almost technical. Cf. 538 B. 

¢ Here “ serve,” not ‘‘ flatter.” 

f This word edxépeca is often misunderstood by lexicons and 
commentators, It is of course not “ dexterity’ (L. & S.) nor 
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V. “Neither then, if an entire city,? as we were 
just now saying, acts in this way, will it have your 
approval, or don’t you think that the way of such 
invalids is precisely that of those cities which being 
badly governed forewarn their citizens not to meddle? 
with the general constitution of the state, denouncing 
death to whosoever attempts that—while whoever 
most agreeably serves them governed as they are and 
who curries favour with them by fawning upon them 
and anticipating their desires and by his cleverness in 
gratifying them, him they will account the good man, 
the man wise in worthwhile things,4 the man they will 
delight to honour ?”’ ‘‘ Yes,” he said, ‘‘ I think their 
conduct is identical, and I don’t approve it in the very 
least.” ‘‘ And what again of those who are willing 
and eager to serve? such states? Don’t you admire 
their valiance and light-hearted irresponsibility’? ”’ 
““T do,” he said, “ except those who are actually 
deluded and suppose themselves to be in truth 
statesmen? because they are praised by the many.” 
“What do you mean? Can't you make allowances * 


yet probably “complaisance,” nor yet ‘‘humanitas’’ or 
“ Gutmiitigkeit,” as Adam and Schneider think. It ex- 
presses rather the lightheartedness with which such politicians 
rush in where wiser men fear to tread, which is akin to the 
lightness with which men plunge into crime. Cf. Laws 690 p 
Tay eri vouwr Oéow lovrwy padiws and 969 a dvdpeéraros. Plato’s 
political physician makes ‘‘ come out of that” a precondition 
of his treatment. Cf. Laws 736-737, Polit. 299 a-n, infra 
501 a, 540 £, Epistle vii. 330 c-p, and the story in Aelian, 
V.H. ii. 42, of Plato’s refusal to legislate for the Arcadians 
because they would not accept an equalization of property. 
ae Cf. Euthyphro 2 c-p, Gorg. 513 8, Polit. 275 c and 
292 p. 

* Plato often condescendingly and half ironically pardons 
per ovenically inevitable errors. Cf. 366 c, Phacedr. 269 3, 

uthydem. 306 c. 
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Le ed ‘ . B a € H ~ 3 38 / cal / 
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® For otx at ef. 393 p, 412 a, Theaetet. 161 a, Class. Phil. 
vol. xxiii, pp. 285-287. éywye above concurs with dyacat, 
ignoring the irony. Aj ye ete. marks dissent on one 
point. This dissent is challenged, and is withdrawn by 
oik ad... Tolird ye (ofuat). 

’ 7@ dvre points the application of the proverbial tépay 
réuvew, which appears in its now trite metaphorical use for 
the first time here and in Huthydem. 297 c. Ce. my note on 
Horace iv. 4. 61. For the thought ef. Isoe. vii. 40, Macrob. 
Sat. ii. 13 “leges bonae ex malis moribus procreantur,” 
Arcesilaus apud Stob, Flor, xliti. 91 oftes 64 Kai drrov vopoc 
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for the men? Do you think it possible for a man who 
does not know how to measure when a multitude of 
others equally ignorant assure him that he is four 
cubits tall not to suppose this to be the fact about 
himself?” ‘‘ Why no?” he said, “I don’t think 
that.” ‘ Then don’t be harsh with them. For surely 
such fellows are the most charming spectacle in the 
world when they enact and amend such laws as we 
just now described and are perpetually expecting to 
find a way of putting an end to frauds in business and 
in the other matters of which I was speaking because 
they can’t see that they are in very truth® trying to 
cut off a Hydra’s head.” ‘‘ Indeed,” he said, “ that 
is exactly what they are doing.” “I, then,” said I, 
“ should not have supposed ¢ that the true lawgiver 
ought towork out mattersof that kind? in the lawsand 
the constitution of either an ill-governed or a well- 
governed state—in the one because they are useless 
and accomplish nothing, in the other because some of 
them anybody could discover and others will result 
spontaneously from the pursuits already described.” 
“What part of legislation, then,” he said, “ is still 
left for us? ’’ And I replied, ‘“ For us nothing, but 
for the Apollo of Delphi, the chief, the fairest and the 
first of enactments.” ‘* What are they ?”’ he said. 


Frelaro exe? xai dduclay elvar peylormvy, Theophrastus apud 
Stob. Flor. xxxvii. 21 dM-ywy of d-yaGoi rduwr Séovrat. 

¢ Tronically, ‘I should not have supposed, but for the 
practice of our politicians.” 

4 eidos véuwy wép. is here a mere periphrasis, though the 
true classification of laws was a topic of the day. Cf 
Laws 630 ©, Aristot. Pol. 1267 b 37. Plato is not always 
careful to mark the distinction between the legislation 
which he rejects altogether and that which he leaves to the 
discretion of the citizens. 
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‘lep@v re iSpces Kal Ovoia Kal dAda Gedy re 
Kal Saydvwv Kat ypwwv Pepameiar., teAevTnadv- 
twv te ab OAKar Kat doa tots éxel Set drnpe- 
Toivras tAews adrods éyew. Ta yap 5) Toaira 

C ovr’ emorducba sels otkilovrés te éAw ovdert 
dddw mevaoucba, €av vooy EX@HEY, obdé ypnodpeba 
eénynrii dW’ a To Tatpiy. odtos ‘yap Siow 
6 Deds mepi 74. Tovaira méow dvOpcirrous TAT PLOS 
eénynris ev péow THs yijs emi Tod dudadod Kal- 
yeevos e€nyeita. Kai xadds y’, edn, Aéyets: Kal 

if a 
TownTéov ovTw. 

D VI. PQtxcopérn pev roivuv, Fv 8 ey, dq av 
oot cin, @ Tat "Apiotwvos, q mAs: TO S€ 57) pera 
Tobro oKdret ev adh das tober Toptodpevos 
ixavov attds Te Kal Tov ddeApov mapakdre. Kat 
TloAguapyov Kai tods dAdous, edv mws wper, 708 
mot av ein % Suxatoovvyn Kal mod 7) aduKia, Kal Te 





® éxet=in the other world. So often. 

* For the exegete as a special religious functionary at 
Athens cf. L. & S. se. and Laws 759 c-p. Apollo in a 
higher sense is the interpreter of religion for all mankind. 
He is technically rarpwos at Athens (Zuthydem. 302 p) but 
he is rdrptos for all Greeks and all men. Plato does not, as 
Thiimser says (p. 301), confuse the Dorian and the Ionian 
Apollo, but rises above the distinction. 

¢ Plato prudently or piously leaves the details of cere- 
monial and institutional religion to Delphi. Cf. 540 B-c, 
Laws 759 ¢c, 738 B-c, 828 a, 856 £, 865 B, 914 4, 947 pv, 

4 This *navel”’ stone, supposed to mark the centre of the 
earth, has now been found. Cf. Poulsen’s Delphi, pp. 19, 
29, 157, and Frazer on Pausanias x. 16. 

¢ Not a dvayxatordry wéXs Of 369 E, nor the ddreyyalvovca 
mods of 372 £, but the purified city of 399 has now been 
established and described. The search for justice that follows 
formulates for the first time the doctrine of the four cardinal 
virtues and defines each provisionally and sufficiently for the 
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“ The founding of temples, and sacrifices, and other 
forms of worship of gods, daemons, and heroes ; and 
likewise the burial of the dead and the services we 
must render to the dwellers in the world beyond ¢ to 
keep them gracious. For of such matters we neither 
know anything nor in the founding of our city if we 
are wise shall we entrust them to any other or make 
use of any other interpreter ® than the God of our 
fathers.° For this God surely is in such matters for 
all mankind the interpreter of the religion of their 
fathers who from his seat in the middle and at the 
very navel? of the earth delivers his interpretation.” 
“Excellently said,” he replied ; ‘and that is what we 
must do.” 

VI. “ Atlast,then, son of Ariston,” said I, “yourcity* 
may be considered as established. The next thing is to 
procure a sufficient light somewhere and te look your- 
self,’ and call in the aid of your brother and of Polem- 
archus and the rest, if we may in any wise discover 
where justice and injustice? should be in it, wherein 


present purpose, and solves the problems dramatically pre- 
sented in the minor dialogues, Charmides, Laches, ete. Cf. 
Unity of Plato’s Thought, pp. 15-18, nn. 81-102, and the 
introduction to the second volume of this translation. 

? abrés te kai: cf. 398 a. 

* See on 369 a. Matter-of-fact critics may object that there 
is no injustice in the perfectly good state. But we know 
the bad best by the canon of the good. Cf. on 409 a-s. 
The knowledge of opposites is the same. 

Injustice can be defined only in relation to its opposite 
(444 a-8), and in the final argument the most unjust man 
and state are set up as the extreme antitypes of the ideal 
(571-580). By the perfect state Plato does not mean a 
state in which no individual retains any human imperfections. 

It is idle then to speak of “ difficulties’ or “*contradic- 
tions” or changes of plan in the composition of the Republic. 
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dAAjAow dtadéperov, Kat mOTEpov bet KeKTHoOat 
Tov péMovra edoatova elvan, € edv te AavOavyn éav 
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els Sdvapw mavrt TpoTW. "AANA, edny € eva, bmo- 
pyermaxers, Kat mount éov yey ye otra, xp) be kal 
buds EvAr ap Pave. "AW ; on, TOUOOHLED ovTw. 
"Edrileo Tot, hv & eyes, edpyaew adro oe, 
oiuar wiv tiv woAw, elzep dp0ds ye Brora, 
TeAéws dyabdny elvan, ’AvayKn, eon. Ajjaov 57) 
étt cody 7 dori Kat dvdpeia Kat owdpeav Kal 
duxaia. AfjAov. Odxody 6 7 dv adbtav edpwpev 
ev avrh, TO UmdAourov €orat 70 ovx ed pnpevov ; 
428 Ti pjvs “Qomep toivuv dw Twav TeTrdpov, 
el &v Tt edn todpev adray év éTpooy, omdre 
ampOtov éxelvo éyvoysev, tkavads av eiyev rpiv, ef 
d€ Ta Tpla mpdrepoy eyvwpicaper, adT@ av TovTw 
eyvwMpisto To Cntodpevov: SHAov yap Ott ovK GAO 


® For édv re. . . dv re of. 367 EL 

> Cf. supra 331 5. Emphatic as in 449 p-450 a, Phaedo 
95 a, and -leib. 1, 135 v. 

¢ Of. 368 B-c. 

4 Cf. 434 £, 449 a. This in a sense begs the original 
question in controversy with Thrasymachus, by the assump- 
tion that justice and the other moral virtues are goods. Cf. 
Gorg. 507 c. See The Idea of Good in Plato’s Republic, p. 205. 
For the cardinal virtues cf. Schmidt, thik der Griechen, i. 
p. 304, Pearson, Fragments of Zeno and Cleanthes, pp. 173 f., 
and commentators on Pindar, Nem. iii. 74, which seems to 
refer to four periods of human life, and Xen. Mem. iii. 9. 
1-5, and iv. 6. 1-12. 

Plato recognizes other virtues even in the Republic (supra 
402 c édevdepiorns and meyadompérera. Cf, 536 a), and would 
have been as ready to admit that the number four was a 
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they differ from one another and which of the two he 
must have who is to be happy, alike? whether his 
condition is known or not known to all gods and men.” 
“‘ Nonsense,” said Glaucon, “ you ® promised that you 
would carry on the search yourself, admitting that 
it would be impious ¢ for you not to come to the aid of 
justice by every means in your power.” “ A true 
reminder,” I said, ‘‘ and I must do so, but you also 
must lend a hand.” “ Well,” he said, “ we will.” 
“ T expect then,” said I, ‘‘ that we shall find it in this 
way. I think our city, if it has been rightly founded, 
is good in the full sense of the word.?”’ “ Necessarily,” 
he said. “ Clearly, then, it will be wise, brave, sober, 
and just.” “Clearly.” “ Then if we find any of 
these qualities in it, the remainder? will be that which 
we have not found?” “ Surely.” ‘‘ Take the case 
of any four other things. If we were looking for any 
one of them in anything and recognized the object 
of our search first, that would have been enough for 
us, but if we had recognized the other three first, 
that in itself would have made known to us the thing 
we were seeking. Vor plainly there was nothing 
part of his literary machinery as Ruskin was to confess the 
arbitrariness of his Seven Lamps of Architecture. 

¢ It is pedantry to identify this with Mill’s method of 
residues and then comment on the primitive naiveté of such 
an application of Logic to ethics. One might as well speak 
of Andocides’ employment of the method (De myst. 109) or 
of its use by Gorgias in the disjunctive dilemma of the 
Palamedes 11 and passim, or say that the dog of the anec- 
dote employs it when he sniffs at one trail and immediately 
runs up the other. Plato obviously employs it merely as a 
literary device for the presentation of his material under the 
figure of a search. He, ‘tin the infancy of philosophy,” is 
quite as well aware as his censors can be in the senility of 


criticism that he is not proving anything by this method, but 
merely setting forth what he has assumed for other reasons. 
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= > ~ 
Ap’ otv 36a tiv TOV TeKTOvwY émorHpNY cod? 
A ~ 
C Kai ebBovdos 4) méAts mpoopyréa; Oddapds, épn, 
dud ye TavTnv, dAAa TexToviKH. OdK dpa dia THY 
bnép tav EvrAivav oxevdv émarHpnv, BovAevopery, 
€ wn wv é ‘ 4 4 ? 
ws av éyou BeAtiora, ood) KAntéa mods. Od 
peéevror. Ti &€; tiv imép trav ex rob xadxot 7 
HAN ~ ‘, 39> ¢ ~ wy 
twa adAnv trav rowvTwv; O88’ Avrwodv, ey. 
Ovse Tv brép Tod Kapmod Tis yevéoews eK Tis 
1 Bovrevouevy codd.: Bovdevopévgy Heindorf. 





9 gota is wisdom par excellence. Aristotle, Met. i., traces 
the history of the idea from Homer to its identification in 
Aristotle’s mind with first philosophy or metaphysics. For 
Plato, the moralist, it is virtue and the fear of the Lord; for 
his political theory it is the “ political or royal art”? which 
the dramatic dialogues fail to distinguish from the special 
sciences and arts. Cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 17, 
n. 97, Protag. 319 a, Euthyd, 282 £, 291 ¢, Gorg. 501 a-s, ete. 

In the unreformed Greek state its counterfeit counterpart 
is the art of the politician. 

In the Iepublic its reality will be found in the selected 
guardians who are to receive the higher education, and who 
alone will apprehend the idea of good, which is not mentioned 
here simply because Plato, not Krohn, is writing the 
Republic, 
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left for it to be but the remainder.” “ Right,” he 
said. “‘ And so, since these are four, we must 
conduct the search in the same way.” “ Clearly.” 
“ And, moreover, the first thing that I think I clearly 
see therein is the wisdom,* and there is something 
odd about that, it appears.” “‘ What?” said he. 
“Wise in very deed I think the city that we have 
described is, for it is well counselled, is it not?” 
“Yes.” “And surely this very thing, good counsel,? 
is a form of wisdom. For it is not by ignorance but 
by knowledge that men counsel well.” ‘* Obviously.” 
“But there are many and manifold knowledges or 
sciences in the city.” “Of course.” “Is it then 
owing to the science of her carpenters that a city is 
to be called wise and well advised?” “ By no means 
for that, but rather mistress of the arts of building.” 
“ Then a city is not to be styled wise because of the 
deliberations © of the science of wooden utensils for 
their best production?’ “ No, I grant you.” “‘ Is 
it, then, because of that of brass implements or any 
other of that kind?”’ ‘‘ None whatsoever,” he said. 
“Nor yet because of the science of the production 
of crops from the soil, but the name it takes from that 


> Protagoras, like Isocrates, professed to teach e’3ovNa 
(Protag. 318 £), which Socrates at once identifies with the 
political art. Plato would accept Protagoras’s discrimination 
of this from the special arts (ibid. 318 & ff.), but he does not 
believe that such as Protagoras can teach it. His political art 
is a very different thing from Protagoras’s e¢3ovNa and is ap- 
prehended by a very different education from that offered by 
Protagoras. Cf. ‘‘Plato’s Laws and the Unity of Plato's 
Thought,” p. 348, n. 5, Euthydem. 291 B-c, Charm. 170 38, 
Protag. 319 a, Gorg. 501 a-z, 503 p, Polit. 289 c, 293 p. 309 c. 

© Sourevonévn: Heindorf’s SovXevonévyy is perhaps sup- 
ported by 7... Sovdeverac below, but in view of Plato's 
colloquial anacoluthic style is unnecessary. 
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1 gyru" dy Ast’s conjecture: dvrwa codd. 





2 Cf. on 416 c. 
’ Of. Protag. 311 & rb bvoua dddo ye Neyduevov mepi IIpwr- 
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is agricultural.” ‘‘I think so.” “Then,” said I, 
“is there any science in the city just founded by us 
residing in any of its citizens which does not take 
counsel about some particular thing in the city but 
about the city as a whole and the betterment of its 
relations with itself? and other states?”’ “ Why, 
yes, there is.” ‘‘ What is it,” said I, ‘‘ and in whom 
is it found?” “It is the science of guardianship 
or government and it is to be found in those rulers to 
whom we just now gave the name of guardians in the 
full sense of the word.” ‘ And what term then do 
you apply to the city because of this knowledge ? ” 
“Well advised,” he said, “ and truly wise.” ‘‘ Which 
class, then,” said I,“ do you suppose will be the more 
numerous in our city, the smiths or these true 
guardians?” ‘“ The smiths, by far,” he said. “And 
would not these rulers be the smallest of all the groups 
of those who possess special knowledge and receive 
distinctive appellations®?”’ «By far.”” “Then it is by 
virtue of its smallest class and minutest part of itself, 
and the wisdom that resides therein, in the part which 
takes the lead and rules, that a city established on 
principles of nature would be wise as a whole. And 
as it appears these are by nature the fewest, the class 
to which it pertains to partake of the knowledge 
which alone of all forms of knowledge deserves the 
name of wisdom.” ‘‘ Most true,” he said. ‘‘ This 
one of our four, then, we have, I know not how, dis- 
covered, the thing itself and its place in the state.” 
“T certainly think,” said he, ‘ that it has been dis- 
covered sufficiently.” 

VI. “But again there is no difficulty in seeing 


ayépou dxovouev; Gomep wept Pediov dyadiparorady Kal wepl 
‘Outpou rownriy. 
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1 avriv codd.: Adam unnecessarily adrfjs. 





@ roatry = such, that is, brave. The courage of a state, 
qua such, also resides in a small class, the warriors. 
» dvdpeio Svres: the ab urbe condita construction, Cf. supra 


421 a, 
© rolav . . . Rroiav: of. 437 £, Phaedr. 271 v, Laws 721 3. 
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bravery itself and the part of the city in which it 
resides for which the city is called brave.*” “‘ How 
so?” “ Who,” said I, “in calling a city cowardly 
or brave would fix his eyes on any other part of it 
than that which defends it and wages war in its 
behalf?” ‘‘ No one at all,” he said. ‘‘ For the 
reason, I take it,”’ said I, ‘‘ that the cowardice or the 
bravery ° of the other inhabitants does not determine 
for it the one quality or the other.°” ‘“‘ It does not.” 
“ Bravery too, then, belongs to a city by virtue of a 
part of itself owing to its possession in that part of a 
quality that under all conditions will preserve the 
conviction that things to be feared are precisely those 
which and such as the lawgiver? inculcated in their 
education. Is not that what you call bravery?” 
“T don’t altogether understand ¢ what you said,” he 
replied; ‘‘but say it again.” “ A kind of conservation,” 
I said, ‘is what I mean by bravery.”’ “ What sort 
of aconservation’?” The conservation of the con- 
viction which the law has created by education about 
fearful things—what and what sort of things are to 
be feared. And by the phrase ‘under all conditions?’ I 
mean that the brave man preserves it both in pain 
and pleasures and in desires and fears and does not 
expel’ it from his soul. And I may illustrate it by a 


4 Cf. 442 c, Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1129 b 19 wposrdrra & 6 
vduos kai Ta To dvdpelov Epya roveiv. 

* Cf. supra on 347 a. 

f cuwrnplav is the genus; Phileb. 34 a, Def. Plat. 412 a-s. 
Hence zoiavy as often in the minor dialogues sometimes 
with a play on its idiomatic, contemptuous meaning. Cf. 
Laches 194 v. 

9 In the Laches 191 p-£, and the Laws 633 p also, Plato 
generalizes courage to include resistance to the lure of 
pleasure. 

4 Cf. supra 412 E, 
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® The moral training of the guardians is likened to the 
dyeing of selected white wools with fast colours. Cf. Aristot. 
Eth, Nic. 1105 a 2, Mare. Aurel. iii. 4.3 dccacootyn Sai 
eis 8400s, Sir Thomas Browne, Christian Morals, i. 9 “Be 
what thou virtuously art, and let not the ocean wash away thy 
tincture,” The idea that the underlying substance must be 
of neutral quality may have been suggested to Plato by 
Anaxagoras. It occurs in the Timaeus 50 p-£, whence it 
passed to Aristotle’s psychology and Lucretius. Cf. my 
paper on ** Plato, Epicurus and Lucretius,” Harvard Studies, 
vol. xii, p. 204. 
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similitude ¢ if you please.” “Ido.” ‘‘ You are aware 
that dyers when they wish to dye wool so as to hold 
the purple hue begin by selecting from the many 
colours there be the one nature of the white and then 
give it a careful preparatory treatment so that it will 
take the hue in the best way, and after the treat- 
ment,® then and then only, dip it in the dye. And 
things that are dyed by this process become fast- 
coloured* and washing either with or without lyes 
cannot take away the sheen of their hues. But 
otherwise you know what happens to them, whether 4 
anyone dips other colours or even these without the 
preparatory treatment.” ‘I know,” he said, ‘“ that 
they present a ridiculous and washed-out appearance. 
* By this analogy, then,” said I, “‘ you must conceive 
what we too to the best of our ability were doing 
when we selected our soldiers and educated them in 
musicé and exercises of the body. The sole aim of our 
contrivance was that they should be convinced and re- 
ceive our laws like a dye as it were, so that their belief 
and faith might be/ fast-coloured bothabout the things 
that are to be feared and all other things because 
of the fitness of their nature and nurture, and that so 
their dyes might not be washed out by those lyes 


> For the technique cf. Bliimner, Technologie, vol. i. pp. 
227 ff. The Gepdrevors seems to be virtually identical with 
the mporapacxev}, so that the aorist seems inappropriate. 
unless with Adam's earlier edition we transpose it immedi- 
ately before otrw 67. 

¢ For devoorods ef. L. & S., and Nauck, ’Adéorora 441 
rois devgorowis dapudxors EavOiverat. 

¢ The two points of precaution are (1) to select white wool, 
not dda xpwuara, (2) to prepare by treatment even this. 

* Cf. 522 a, Phileb. 17 3. 

1 ylyvo:ro is process; éxrAtva: (aorist) is a single event (44). 
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Badiy ra pdppara taira, Sewd dvra exnddlew, 
h Te ydovy, mavrds | Xareorpaiov Sewvorépa oboa 
Brotro Spay kal Kovias, Adam TE Kat oBos Kal 
erOupia, mavTds dAAov p¥ppatos. THY O71 ToLav- 
anv Sdvapw Kal owrypiay dia mavrds S6éns dpOjs 
Te Kal vopipou Sewdav mépe kal pt) dvdpelav eywye 
KaAd kat riBepar, ei py Te od ado Adyets. *AN’ 
ovdév, FS os, Aéyw. Soxeis yap pot Thy opOhy 
d0éav _Tepi Tov avTdv ToUTwY dvev mroidetas 
yeyovviav, ry te Onpiwdy Kal dvBparro8a8n, obre 
mavu vdpiipiov" jyeiobat, dAdo Té mt 7 dvdpetav 
C kanrelv. "AdAnGeotara, yy o ey, Aéyets. “Amro- 
déyouat roivuy Tobro avdpetay elvar. Kat yap 
dmodéxyou, Wy 8 eyo, mroAurucry ye Kal dplds 
amodefetr adlis dé mepi adbrod, éav BovdAn, ért 
KdAdov Siiev. viv yap od todro éCytotipev, dAAd 
Sixavoovynv: mpos otv thy éxeivov Cyrnow, ws 
ay ixavds exer. “ANd Kadds, éby, Aéyers. 
ey@pat, ixavds exer C s, by, rAXy 
D VIII. Avo py, Fv 8 eyd, Ere Aow7d, a Set 
katidelv ev TH mdAcL, 7 TE Gwhpoodvy Kal od 8) 

1 yéutuov codd.: pévenov Stob. Flor. xliii. 97. 





2 Sed: it is not fanciful to feel the unity of Plato’s im- 
agination as well as of his thought in the recurrence of this 
word in the dewda xal dvayxaia . . . wadyjara of the mortal 
soul in Tim. 69 c. 

> Cf. Protag. 360 c-p, Laws 632 c, Aristot. Hth, Nic. 
1116 b24. Strictly speaking, Plato would recognize four 
grades, (1) philosophic bravery, (2) the bravery of the 
érixoupo. here defined, (3) casual civic bravery in ordinary 
states, (4) animal instinct, which hardly deserves the name. 
Cf. Laches 196 ©, Mill, Nature, p. 47 ‘Consistent courage 
is always the effect of cultivation,” ete, Unity of Plato's 
Thought, nn. 46 and 77. 

© Phaedo 69 B. 

4 voutwov of the mss, yields quite as good a meaning as 
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that have such dread power to scour our faiths away, 
pleasure more potent than any detergent or abstergent 
to accomplish this, and pain and fear and desire more 
sure than any lye. This power in the soul, then, this 
unfailing conservation of right and lawful belief? about 
things to be and not to be feared is what I call and 
would assume to be courage, unless you havesomething 
different tosay.” ‘‘No, nothing,’ said he; “for I pre- 
sume that you consider mere right opinion about the 
same matters not produced by education, that which 
may manifest itself in a beast or a slave,” to have little 
or nothing to dowith law 4 and that you would callit by 
another name than courage.’”’ “That is most true,” 
said I. « Well then,” he said, “I accept this as bravery.” 
“Do so,” said I, ‘‘ and you will be right with the 
reservation ¢ that it is the courage of acitizen. Some 
other time/ if it please you, we will discuss it more 
fully. At present we were not seeking this but justice; 
and for the purpose of that inquiry I believe we have 
done enough.” “ You are quite right,” he said. 
VIII. ‘‘ Two things still remain,” said I, “ to make 
out in our city, soberness? and the object of the whole 


Stobaeus’s udrysov. The virtuous habit that is inculcated 
by law is more abiding than accidental virtue. 

* ye marks a reservation as 413 F orpariwrixds ye, Polit. 309 x, 
Laws 110 a rh Sguaédn ye. Plotinus, unlike some modern com- 
mentators, perceived this. Cf. Enn.i.2.3. In Phaedo 82 a 
wodrixny is used disparagingly of ordinary bourgeoisvirtue. In 
Xen. Rep. Lac. 10,7 and Aristot. Eth. Nic. iii, 8. 1 (1116 a 17) 
there is no disparagement. The word is often used of citizen 
soldiery as opposed to professional mercenaries. 

4 This dismissal of the subject is sometimes fancifully 
taken as a promise of the Laches. Cf. Unity of Plato's 
Thought, nn. T7 and 603. 

® Matthew Arnold’s word. Butef. on 389 p and 430 e— 
“ sobriety,”’ “ temperance,”’ “ Besonnenheit.”’ 
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evexa travta Cntotpev Sixatocdvyn. Tdvu peév odv. 
las ody dv tiv Suxcuoodyyy edpomev, iva ponkéte 
Tpaypareva reba, meph seppoavyns ; "Eya bev 
tolvuv, épy, ovre olda ovr dv Bovdoiyny ado 
mporepov davavat, etep pete emoxepdpela 
swdpoatvnv: ad «i Euovye BovdAe xapilecOa, 
oKérret mpotepov TobTo éxeivov. "AAG pévTot, Fv 
8° éyw, Bovdopat Ye a 2) | ddicd. “der 8%, 
edn. Lkerréov, elvov: Kal ws ye évreiber iSelv, 
Evpdwvia tit Kal dppovia mpocgouke padAov } 74 
mpdorepov. Ils; Koapos ov tis, qv 8 eyw, 7 
awdpoatyyn éott Kal ydovev twav Kal emfupudv 
eynpdtea, ws fact, Kpeittw 8) atrob A€yovres 
ot« ofS’ évtwa tpdrov, Kal dAda dtTa Tovabra 
wonep ixvn adtis daiverar 7 yap; Tartwv 
pddora, édn. Odxoiy ro péev Kpeltrw adrob 
yedotov; 6 yap éavtod Kpeittwy Kal TTwv Srrov 
av adtod ein Kal 6 HrTwY KpeiTTwY: 6 adTos yap 
ev dace TovTots mpoaayopeverar. Tid’ od; “AM’, 
jv & éeyd, daiverai pou BovrAcobat A€yewv obros 6 
Adyos, ws wt ev avr TO dvO perry mept id ux 
7o pev BéAtiov eu, 7d dé yxelpov, Kal Gray pev 
76 BéAriov ducer Tob yelpovos eyKparés 7}, TobTo 
Aéyew 70 KpeitTw adbtobd: émaivet yobv: drav b€ bd 





9 ei py adcx@ is idiomatic, “I ought to.” Cf. 608 p, 
612, Menex. 236 zB. 

> Of. Gorg. 506 £ ff. cudpocivy and cwdporety sometimes 
mean etymologically of sound mind or level head, with or 
without ethical suggestion, according to the standpoint of 
the speaker. Cf. Protag. 333 8-c. Its two chief meanings 
in Greek usage are given in 389 v-E: subordination to due 
authority, and control of appetite, both raised to higher 
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inquiry, justice.” ‘‘ Quite so.” “If there were 
only some way to discover justice so that we need 
not further concern ourselves about soberness.”’ 

“Well, I, for my part,” he said, “ neither know of 
any such way nor would I wish justice to be dis- 
covered first if that means that we are not to go on 
to the consideration of soberness. But if you desire 
to please me, consider this before that.” “‘ It would 
certainly be very wrong ? of me not to desire it,” said 
I. “Go on with the inquiry then,” he said. “I 
must go on,” I replied, “ and viewed from here it 
bears more likeness to a kind of concord and harmony 
than the other virtues did.” ‘‘ How so?” ‘‘ Sober- 
ness is a kind of beautiful order ® and a continence of 
certain pleasures and appetites, as they say, using 
the phrase ‘ master of himself’ I know not how; 
and there are other similar expressions that as it 
were point us to the same trail. Is that not so?” 
““Most certainly.” ‘‘ Now the phrase ‘ master of 
himself” is an absurdity, is it not? For he who is 
master of himself would also be subject to himself, 
and he who is subject to himself would be master. 
For the same person is spoken of in all these expres- 
sions.” ‘‘ Ofcourse.” ‘‘ But,’ said I,“ the intended 
meaning of this way of speaking appears to me to be 
that the soul of a man within him has a better part 
and a worse part, and the expression self-mastery 
means the control of the worse by the naturally 
better part. It is, at any rate, a term of praise. But 
significance in Plato’s definition. As in the case of bravery, 
Plato distinguishes the temperamental, the bourgeois, the 
disciplined and the philosophical virtue. But he affects to 
feel something paradoxical in the very idea of self-control, 


as perhaps there is. Cf. Laws 626 & ff., 863 p, 4.J.P. vol. 
xiii. pp. 361 f., Unity of Plato’s Thought, nn. 77 and 78. 
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Tpopns Kans q Tevos dpudias KparnOh bo mhy- 
Bous Tob xelpovos opuKporepov 70 Bédrtov 6 dv, TobTo 
B 8é ds ev dveiSer péyew te Kal Kadetv Hrrw éavTod 
Kal aKdAacTov Tov oUTw Staxeipevov. Kal yap 
goucev, én. _Amoprere Totvuv, qv oS eye, pos 
Thy véay Typiv mow, Kaul edpyoers év aorh TO 
erepov TovTwy éevov' KpeitTw yap adrny abrijs 
Sixaiws prjoets mpooayopevecbar elmep ob 70 
dyrevov ToB xetpovos apye. o@dpov KAnréov Kat 
KpetTTov atrob. "AM amroBhéren, édn, Kad aAnOA 
Aéyers. Kat piv Kat Tas ye moMas Kal mavro~ 
C 8amds émGupias rat ndovas re Kal Admas € év natal 
pddota av tis evpor kat yuvartl Kal oixérais Kal 
t&v edevbdpwv Aeyopevww ev tots moAdots Te Kal 
parors. Idvy pev otv. Tas bé ye amAds Te Kat 
peTplas, at 7 pera. vod ve Kal dd&ns Spbiis, Aoyt- 
oud dyovrat, ev dXlyos te éemerevéer Kal tots 
Bedrvora pev dor, BéAteota 8€ madevbetow. 
"Ad 94, éfn. Odxotv Kal Taira, opas évovra. oot ev 
7H mddet, Kal kpatoupevas: avrdobe Tas emiBupias 
D ras év tots mroMois Te Kal pavirous tnd te TOY 
emBupidy kal Tijs ppovicews Tis ev tots éAdrroai 
Te Kal eTLELKEDTEPOLS § "Eywy, éb7. 
TX. Ei dpa Set teva. woAw mpocayopevew xpetrtw 
Hoovar Te Kal emiBupiciv Kal adrnv atris, kat Tav- 





2 Cf. Phaedr, 250 a, 

> Cf. 442 a, Laws 689 a-s. The expression is intended to 
remind us of the parallelism between man and state. See 
Introd. p. xxxv. ¢ Cf. Symp. 189 5. 

@ Cf, 441 p, 443 B, 573 v. 

© wravrodamés is disparaging in Plato. C/. 557 ¢. 

1 ratot: so Wolf, for Ms, ract, a frequent error. Cf. 4948, 
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when, because of bad breeding or some association,* 
the better part, which is the smaller, is dominated 
by the multitude? of the worse, I think that our speech ~ 
censures this as a reproach,° and calls the man in 
this plight unselfcontrolled and licentious.” ‘‘ That 
seems likely,’ he said. ‘“ Turn your eyes now upon 
our new city,” said I, “‘ and you will find one of these 
conditions existent in it. For you will say that it is 
justly spoken of as master of itself if that in which 4 
the superior rules the inferior is to be called sober 
andself-mastered.” ‘‘ I do turn my eyes uponit,” he 
said, “and itisasyousay.” ‘‘ And again, the mob of 
motley ¢ appetites and pleasures and pains one would 
find chiefly in children‘ and women and slaves and in 
the base rabble of those who are freemen in name.’ ” 
“By all means.”’ “ But the simple and moderate 
appetites which with the aid of reason and right 
opinion are guided by consideration you will find in 
few and those the best born and best educated.” 
“True,” he said. ‘‘ And do you not find this too in 
your city and a domination there of the desires in the 
multitude and the rabble by the desires and the 
wisdom that dwell in the minority of the better 
sort?”’ “J do,” he said. 

IX. ‘If, then, there is any city that deserves to be 
described as master of its pleasures and desires and 
self-mastered, this one merits that designation.” 


Plato, like Shakespeare’s Rosalind, brackets boys and women 
as creatures who have for every passion something and for 
no passion truly anything. 

® Cf. on 336 a. The ordinary man who is passion’s slave 
is not truly free, The Stoics and Cynics preached many 
sermons on this text. See Persius, Sat. v. 73 and 124, 
Epictet. Diss. iv. 1, Xen. Mem. iv. 5. 4, Xen. Oecon. 1. 
22-23, 
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, tS 
Tv mpocpytéov. [lavramace pev odv, épn. “Ap” 
* > ‘ cA ~ 
obv od Kal oddpova Kata mavTa TadTa; Kat pdda, 
v ‘ x ow "5 
eon. Kai piy eimep ad ev dddn moda 7) adry dda 
ot ” ” ‘ ey 
éveott Tols Te dpyovor Kal dpyopevous mept Tod 
o a “a 
ovotwas Set dpyew, Kal ev tadrn dv «ln Tobro 
7s ee b) cal ‘ 
evdv: 7) od Soxet; Kat pada, ébn, o¢ddpa. "Ev 
, ey , A a“ a 
totépois otv dices THY ToATdv TO owdpoveiv 
> n~ ig C4 u ig 
eveivar, dtav obdtws éxwow, ev Tois dpxovaw 7 év 
cal > ia > > 3 
Tots dpyopevois; "Ev dudorépois mov, én. “Opas 
> a 8” > cA Lg > ~ > 4 ” 
obv, Hv & eyd, dru emeuds euavrevducba apt, 
€ ¢ , oe t € , f Ls 
ws dppovia twt } awdpoovy cpoiwrar; Ti 89; 
oe > e 
On ody aomep H avSpeia Kal 4 copia év péper 
ae a , > fod e A , * A 3 ra 4 
tut éxarépa évotaa 7 pev cody, 7 Sé dvdpelay THY 
5A f > V4 a ig > a > 
moAw napelyeto, ody odTw motel adn, GAAG Se 
oe > a ~ 
OAns dteyvas rérata, Sia maca@v mapexouéern 
£ \ 
EvvdSovras tous te dobeveotdrovs tabrov Kat 
* > ed 
tovds iaxupordrous Kal Tods péoous, <b prev Boddrc, 
ca foe 
dpovicer, ef S€ BovAc, loydi, ef 5¢, Kal ARO 7 
ta ~ ~ 
xpipacw 7 dw drwotv r&v towodTwv: wore 





@ Plato is again proceeding by seemingly minute verbal 
links. Cf. supra 354 a, 379 B, 412 dD, kal pay introduces 
a further verification of the definition. 

> rou marks the slight hesitation at the deviation from the 
symmetry of the scheme which would lead us to expect, as 
Aristotle and others have taken it, that cwdpootvy is the 
distinctive virtue of the lowest class. _ It is so practically for 
the lower sense of cwdpoctvy, but in the higher sense of the 
willingness of each to fulfil his function in due subordination 
to the whole, it is common to all classes. 

° Cf, 430 . Aristotle gives this as an example of 
(faulty) definition by metaphor (Vopics iv. 3. 5). 
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“* Most assuredly,” he said. ‘‘ And is it not also to 
be called sober * in all these respects?’’ “ Indeed it 
is,” he said. “ And yet again, if there is any city 
in which the rulers and the ruled are of one mind 
as to who ought to rule, that condition will be found 
in this. Don’t you think so?’ “‘ I most emphatic- 
ally do,” he said. ‘In which class of the citizens, 
then, will you say that the virtue of soberness has 
its seat when this is their condition? In the rulers 
or in the ruled?” “In both, I suppose,®”’ he said. 
““ Do you see then,” said IJ, ‘‘ that our intuition was 
not a bad one just now that discerned a likeness 
between soberness and a kind of harmony‘?”’ “‘ Why 
so?” ‘Because its operation is unlike that of 
courage and wisdom, which residing in separate 
parts respectively made the city, the one wise and 
the other brave. That is not the way of soberness, 
but it extends literally through the entire gamut? 
throughout, bringing about ¢ the unison in the same 
chant of the strongest, the weakest and the inter- 
mediate, whether in wisdom or, if you please,’ in 
strength, or for that matter in numbers, wealth, or any 
similar criterion. So that we should be quite right 


4 GC Ans: 8c. THs Toews, but as drexrads shows (cf. supra on 
419 £) it already suggests the musical metaphor of the entire 
octave da wacav. 

¢ The word order of the following is noteworthy. The 
translation gives the meaning. radrév, the object of ovr- 
déovras, is, by a trait of style that grows more frequent in 
the Laws and was imitated by Cicero, so placed as to break 
the monotony of the accusative terminations. 

’ For the comparison the kind of superiority is indifferent. 
See Thompson on eno 71 & and compare the enumeration of 
claims to power in the Laws, adidépara . . . Tod dpxetv, Laws 
690 a ff. and infra 434 B. 
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épbdtar’ dv daipey tatrny thy dudvoray owdpo- 
ouvny elvar, xelpovds te Kal duelvovos Kata duow 
B éupduviav, omdrepov Sef dpyew Kat év mode Kai 
> ey € 4 ¢ v a 
ev evi éxdorw. Tldvy pot, édn, Evvdoxet. Elev, 
hv & eye: ra ev tpla Huiv ev TH woAE KaTa@rrat, 
o ¢€ A , A + A 4 x, a 
ws ye odtwot ddfat 7d Sé 51) Aourdv cldos, de’ 6 
ay ére dperis peréxou TOA, Te ro7” dy ein; dfAov 
yap, Ott TobTS eorw 7 Sixatoovvn. AfAov. Odx- 
ody, & DAavcwy, viv 81 huds Set domep Kuvnyéras 
Tivdas Oduvov KiKrAw TreptioTracbat mpoo€xovras TOY 
vodv, un mn Scadtyn 4 Sixaoodyvn Kal ddave- 
~ v tA A a * LJ 4 
C obeica ddnios yévyrat gavepov yap dy dre radrn 
mn €oTw: Spa odv Kal mpobvpod Karidely, édy mws 
mpotepos enod idns Kat ewol dpdons. El yap 
w ww > + a 24 « tA ~ 
dderov, edn: GAG pGAdov, édv roe ETropevw xpH 
kal 7a Seixvipeva Suvapevw Kabopdv, mdvy jot 
petpins xpjoe.. “Ezrov, jv 8° eyw, evédwevos per’ 
? ~ Fa ~ ? 7 / + > oo € a 
epnod. Loujow Taira, adda povov, 7 8° ds, Hyod. 
Kai pny, elaov ey, S0eBarés yé tis 6 Toms 

2 The final statement of the definition, which, however, 
has little significance for Plato’s thought, when isolated from 
its explanatory context. Cf. Def. Plat. 413 5, Unity of 
Plato’s Thought, pp. 15f.,n. 82. Quite idle is the discussion 
whether cwdpoctvy is otiose, and whether it can be absolutely 
distinguished from 6é:xa:oovvn. They are sufficiently dis- 
tinguished for Plato’s purpose in the imagery and analogies 
of the Republic. > Cf. on 351 5. 

¢ Cf. Dem. xx. 18 and 430 £ ds ye évredOev ideiv. Plato's 
definitions and analyses are never presented as final. They 
are always sufficient for the purpose in hand. Cf. Unity of 
Plato’s Thought, p. 18, nn. 63-67 and 519. 

4 952 8: ef. my paper on the Origin of the Syllogism,Class, 
Phil. vol. xix. pp. 7 ff. This is an example of the terminology 
of the theory of ideas “already” in the first four books. 
Cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 35, n. 238, p. 38. 
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in affirming this unanimity ¢ to be soberness, the con- 
cord of the naturally superior and inferior as to which 
ought to rule both in the state and the individual.> ” 
“T entirely concur,” he said. “ Very well,’’ said 
I; ““we have made out these three forms in our 
city to the best of our present judgement. What 
can be the remaining form that # would give the city 
still another virtue? For it is obvious that the 
remainder is justice.” ‘‘ Obvious.” ‘‘ Now then,¢ 
Glaucon, is the time for us like huntsmen ‘ to surround 
the covert and keep close watch that justice may not 
slip through and get away from us and vanish from 
oursight. It plainly must be somewhere hereabouts. 
Keep your eyes open then and do your best to desery 
it. You may see it before I do and point it out 
to me.” ‘Would that I could,” he said; ‘‘ but I 
think rather that if you find in me one who can 
follow you and discern what you point out to him 
you will be making a very fair’ use of me.” “ Pray * 
for success then,” said I, ‘“‘ and follow along with 
me.” ‘ That I will do, only lead on,’ he said. 
‘* And truly,” said I, “‘ it appears to be an inaccessible 


* viv 6h: te. viv Hon, 

4 Cf. Soph. 235 3s, Euthydem. 290 s-c, Phaedo 66 c, Laws 
654 £, Parmen. 128 c, Lysis 218 c, Thompson on Meno 96 kz, 
Huxley, Hume, p. 139 “* There cannot be two passions more 
meals resembling each other than hunting and philosophy.” 
Cf. also Hardy’s “*He never could beat the covert of con- 
versation without starting the game.’ The elaboration of 
the image here is partly to mark the importance of d:xcacootvvn 
and partly to relieve the monotony of continuous argument. 

* It is not necessary, though plausible, to emend perpiws 
to perply, The latter is slightly more idiomatical. Cf. 
Terence’s * benigno me utetur patre.” 

» Prayer is the proper preface of any act. Cf. Tim. 27 ¢, 
Laws 712 B. 
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daiverat Kal énicxios: éott yotv axorewos Kal 

D dvodcepedvytos: dA yap dpws itéov. “Iréov ydp, 
épy. Kal éyw Katidev lod lov, elzov, d TAadnwv: 
Kwovvevonev Te €xewv tyvos, Kal pou SoKet od mavu 
qT exdevfetobar 7peas. Eb dyyeMers, oT] 8 és. 
*H pay, qv & eye, Braxucov ye Hpdv ro 7dBos. 
To Troiov ; ITdAac, @ pakapte, paiverar m™po 
Today 7 mypiv €€ apyijs Kudwdeioba, Kat ody éwpa- 
prev dp’ o8r6, aan’ ayer katayehaororarot wo- 

E rep ot ev tats Xepaly exovres Cyrobow éviore 6 
éxovat, Kal jets eis adrd peév odk ameBAdmoper, 
Toppw dé mor dmeokoTodpev, } 57) Kal eAdvbavev 
tows judas. Ids, éby, Acyeas; Otrws, elmov, ws 
SoKodpev prow Kal Aéyovres avro Kat aKovovres 
md Aac od pavbdvew Rov adrav, ort eddyopev 
TpoTov Twa atts. Maxpdv, by, To mpooipioy 7H 
emrOupodvre dxoboat. 

433 X. "AM, Fv 8 eyed, dove, ef te dpa dey. 
é yap é€ apyis eGéucba Setv Trovety bua TavTds, 
OTE THY oAw Karenilopey, robTé éaTw, ws épuol 
Soxel, yros TovTOU TL eldos 7 Sexatoodyyn. eOéucBa 
6 Sijmov Kal woAAdKis eAdyopev, ef peuvnoas, dre 
éva é€kaoTov év Séot emiTndeverw Tay Tept THY 


a 


, 2 48 by € , > , a 
TOAW, €lg O AUTOVU 7) duots emeTNOELOTATY mepukvia 





@ rs waos: for the periphrasis ef. 376 a. 

> Cf. Theaetet. 201 a. 

¢ A homely figure such as Dante and Tennyson sometimes 
use, 

4 This sounds like Hegel but is not Hegelian thought. 

‘ Cf. on 344 5, Justice is a species falling under the 
vague genus 76 éavrod mpdarrew, which Critias in the Char- 
mides proposed as a definition of cwdpoctvn (Charm. 161 8), 
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place, lying in deep shadows.” “It certainly is a 
dark covert, not easy to beat up.’ “ But all the 
same on we must go.” “ Yes, on.” And I caught 
view and gave a hulloa and said, ‘* Glaucon, J think 
we have found its trail and I don’t believe it will get 
away from us.’ ‘* I am glad to hear that,” said he. 
“ Truly,” said I, “* we were slackers indeed.” “‘ How 
so?” “* Why, all the time, bless your heart, the 
thing apparently was tumbling about our feet’ from 
the start and yet we couldn't see it, but were most 
ludicrous, like people who sometimes hunt for what 
they hoid in their hands. So we did not turn our 
eyes upon it, but looked off into the distance, which 
was perhaps the reason it escaped us.” “* What do 
you mean?’ he said. ‘ This,” I replied, ‘‘ that it 
seems to me that though we were speaking of it 
and hearing about it all the time we did not under- 
stand ourselves? or realize that we were speaking of 
it in a sense.” ‘‘ That is a tedious prologue,’’ he 
said, “ for an eager listener.” 

X. “ Listen then,” said I, ‘‘ and learn if there is any- 
thing in what I say. For what we laid down in the 
beginning as a universal requirement when we were 
founding our city, this I think, or ¢ some form of this, 
is justice. And what we did lay down, and often said, 
if you recall, was that each one man must perform 
one social service in the state for which his nature 
was best adapted.”” “Yes, we said that.” ‘* And 
but failed to sustain owing to his inability to distinguish the 
various possible meanings of the phrase. In the Republic 
too we have hitherto failed to ‘tJearn from ourselves”’ its 
true meaning, till now when Socrates begins to perceive that 
if taken in the higher sense of spiritual division of Jabour in 


the soul and in the state, it is the long-sought justice. Cf. 
infra 433 B-c-D, 443 c-p. 
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ety. "Edéyopev yap. Kat pi dre ye 76 7a abrob 

mparrew Kal 447) mohumpaypovely Suxacoodyy éort, 
Bal tobto dMAwy te ToMOY dxnkdapev Kal adroit 
moAAdcts elpyxapev. Eipyjxapyev yap. Totro rot- 
vor, iy Ss ey, @ @ dire, KuSuvever Tpdémov Twa 
yryvopevov 7) Sucacoavvy elvan, TO TA avTOO mpar- 
rev. olcfa dbev TeKpaipopiar; Odin, ddAd dey’, 
é¢n. Aoxe? por, nv 8 eye, 76 daddourov év TH 
mode av éoxéppedo, owdpoovrns Kal dvdpetas 
Kat dpovicews, Tobro elvar, 6 7aow éxetvous TV 
Svvapuv mapéoxev, adore eyyeveadan, | Kal eyyevope- 
vous ye owrnpiay Tapéxewv, éworep ay evi. Kaitou 
epapev Suxaroodvyy éoecbat 76 drohepbev éxeivo, 
el 7a Tpla. eUpousev. Kat yap dvdykn, (eon. 
"Aa. pEVTOL, v & éya, ef d€ou ye Kpivat, tt Thy 
mohw mee TOUTWY padora dyabny dnepydaerar 
eyyevopevov, Svoxpitov 4 av etn, mérepov 4 opodokia 
TaY dpxovray 7 TE kat apxopevenv, a) H 7ept Bewév 
Te Kal py, arta. éort, ddéns évvdjov owrnpte. év 
Tois oTpaTidsrons eyyevopevn, i) } €v tots apxovat 
D Ppdernats Te Kat pura evobca, ? TodTO pddora 

ayabny adrny Tovee évov Kal ép maudt Kal év 

yovaurt Kal Sovhy Kal edevdepy Kal Snpuoupy® 

Kai dpxovre Kal Gpxoperer, Ott 76 adTOd ExaoTos eis 

@v emparre rad ovK emodumpaypdver. Avoxpitov, 

édyn mas 8 ob; *EvdpAdov dpa, ws éorxe, mpos 


= 





¢ This need not refer to any specific passage in the 
dialogues. Cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, n. 236. A 
Greek could at any time say that minding one’s own 
business and not being a busybody is o&ppov or dixatov or 


both. 
> rpdmov Tid yeyvduevoyv: as in the translation, not “justice 
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again that to do one’s own business and not to be a 
busybody is justice, is a saying that we have heard 
from many and have very often repeated ourselves.2”” 
“We have.” ‘“‘ This, then,” I said, ‘‘ my friend, if 
taken in a certain sense appears to be justice,° this 
principle of doing one’s own business. Do you know 
whence I infer this?” ‘* No, but tell me,” he said. 
*] think that this is the remaining virtue in the 
state after our consideration of soberness, courage, 
and intelligence, a quality which made it possible 
for them all to grow up in the body politic and which 
when they have sprung up preserves them as long 
as it is present. And I hardly need to remind you 
that © we said that justice would be the residue after 
we had found the other three.” ‘‘ That is an un- 
avoidable conclusion,’’ he said. ‘‘ But moreover,” 
said I, “if we were required to decide what it is 
whose indwelling presence will contribute most to 
making our city good, it would be a difficult decision 
whether it was the unanimity of rulers and ruled or 
the conservation in the minds of the soldiers of the 
convictions produced by law as to what things are 
or are not to be feared, or the watchful intelligence 
that resides in the guardians, or whether this is the 
chief cause of its goodness, the principle embodied 
in child, woman, slave, free, artisan, ruler, and ruled, 
that each performed his one task as one man and was 
not a versatile busybody.” ‘‘ Hard to decide indeed,” 
he said. ‘A thing, then, that in its contribution to 
seems somehow to be proving to be this.’’ Cf. 432 £, 516 c, 
Lysis 217 ©, Laws 910 B, infra 495 a, 596 p, Goodwin, Moods 
and Tenses, 830. Yet, cf. Polit. 291 v. 

© calro: ef. on 360 c and 376 B. Here it points out the 


significance of 76 dré\oroy if true, while d\\a wévro intro- 
duces the considerations that prove it true. 
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\ \ iol 4 o / > cal MM 

me. 87 Kal Thde, ed oTw Sd€et. dpa Tots dp- 
xovaw ev TH woe Tas Sixas mpoordgers Secale; 
Ti piv; 7H dMou odtwoaoby peGAXov epuépevor 
Sexdcovew 7} uh TovTov, ors av e€xaarou pir’ Exwou 
TaAASTpLa pire THY adTov orépwvTar; OvdK, arAAd 

, e t ” a 4 , 
tovtov. ‘Os dixaiov dvtos; Nati. Kal ravry 
dpa an % Tod oixeiov Te Kal éavtod fis Te Kal 
mpagts Suxccoodyn dy dpohoyotro. "Kom Tatra. 
"de 5y), éay ool Omep euol Evvdoxq. téxTwv 
oKYTOTO}LOV emexeipav Pye épyalecbar 7) oKvTo- 
TOMOS TEKTOVOS 7 Td. _ Opyave petadapBdvovres 
TAM AwY 7p q TyLds, H Kal o adros émyeipor dudd- 
TEpa mparre, mara. TaAAa peradarropeve, apd. 
oot av Tt Soxet peya. Bardia 7ddw; Os may, én. 
"AN oray ye, olpac, Sypuoupyos ov 7 Tus dAdos 
Xpywarvar ys pucer, éretra emaupopevos 7 mhovrw 
H wAnde 7 Lodi q GAdw TH! Toure els TO TOO 
moAepiKod €ldos emiyeipy tévar, 7) THY ToAEuLK@Y 
tis eis TO TOD BovdeuTixod Kal PidAakos dvdgvos 

9 ye argues from the very meaning of évduiddov. Cf. supra 
379 B. 

> So Phaedo 79 © 8pa 5h xai rijde. It introduces a further 
confirmation. The mere judicial and conventional concep- 
tion of justice can be brought under the formula in a fashion 
(rn infra), for legal justice ‘* est constans et perpetua voluntas 
ius suum cuique tribuens.” Cf. supra 331 © and Aristot. 
Rhet. 1366 b 9 gor: 5 Stxacorlvy pev dperh 8 fy 7a abrOv Exagra 
éxovert, Kal ws 6 vduos. 

© ré\Xérpia: the article is normal; Stallb. on Phaedr, 230 a, 
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the excellence of a state vies with and rivals its 
wisdom, its soberness, its bravery, is this principle 
of everyone in it doing his own task.” ‘‘ It is indeed,” 
he said. “ And is not justice the name you would 
have to give ¢ to the principle that rivals these as con- 
ducing to the virtue of state?” “By all means,” 
“ Consider it in this wise too® if so you will be con- 
vinced. Will you not assign the conduct of lawsuits 
in your state to the rulers?” “‘ Of course.” ‘ Will 
not this be the chief aim of their decisions, that no 
one shall have what belongs to others © or be deprived 
of his own?” “ Nothing else but this.’’ ‘‘ On the 
assumption that this is just?” “Yes.” ‘“ From 
this point of view too, then, the having? and doing 
of one’s own and what belongs to oneself would 
admittedly be justice.” ‘“‘ That is so.” ‘‘ Consider 
now ¢ whether you agree with me. A carpenter under- 
taking to do the work of a cobbler or a cobbler of a 
carpenter or their interchange of one another’s tools 
or honours or even the attempt of the same man 
to do both—the confounding of all other functions 
would not, think you, greatly injure a state, would 
it?’’ “Not much,” he said. “ But when I fancy 
one who is by nature an artisan or some kind of 
money-maker tempted and incited by wealth or 
command of votes or bodily strength or some similar 
advantage tries to enter into the class of the soldiers 
or one of the soldiers into the class of counsellors and 
guardians, for which he is not fitted, and these inter- 
For the ambiguity of ra\\érpia cf. 443 D. So otkelov is one’s 
own in either the literal or in the ideal sense of the Stoics and 
Emerson, and éav7oi is similarly ambiguous. Cf. on 443 pv. 
@ ¢s is still fluid in Plato and has not yet taken the 


technica] Aristotelian meaning of habit or state. 
* A further confirmation. For what follows ¢f. 421 a. 
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if > ” wv cal > oe wy 
mrapéxor. OvK ddAryn Euowye Soxe?, 8” ds, exew 

nn rs M fs) id = 3 > ts f ce 

H tavrn. Mydev, qv eyo, mw ndvu Tayiws 
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ad7o Aéywpev, GAN’ dav pev uty Kal els eva 

exaorTov Ta&v avOpwmwv id6v 76 eldos ToiTo Gpo- 


9 uddiora with Kaxoupyia. 

> wédw, “again,” here means conversely. Cf. 425 a. 
The definition is repeated in terms of the three citizen classes 
to prepare the way for testing it in relation to the individual 
soul, which, if the analogy is to hold, must possess three 
corresponding faculties or parts, The order of words in this 
and many Platonic sentences is justified by the psychological 
“investigation,” which showed that when the question 
“which do you like best, apples, pears, or cherries?’’ was 

resented in the form “apples, pears, cherries, which do you 
ike best?” the reaction time was appreciably shortened. 
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change their tools and their honours or when the 
same man undertakes all these functions at once, 
then, I take it, you too believe that this kind of sub- 
stitution and meddlesomeness is the ruin of a state.”’ 
“By all means.’ ‘The interference with one another’s 
business, then, of three existent classes and the sub- 
stitution of the one for the other is the greatest injury 
to a state and would most rightly be designated 
as the thing which chiefly * works it harm.” “ Pre- 
cisely so.” ‘‘ And the thing that works the greatest 
harm to one’s own state, will you not pronounce 
to be injustice?’ “ Of course.’”’ ‘‘ This, then, is 
injustice. 

XI. ‘‘Again,® let us put it in this way. The proper 
functioning ° of the money-making class, the helpers 
and the guardians, each doing its own work in the 
state, being the reverse of that 4 just described, would 
be justice and would render the city just.” “I 
think the case is thus and no otherwise,” said he. 
“ Let us not yet affirm it quite fixedly,¢’’ I said, ‘‘ but 
if this form’ when applied to the individual man, is 


* oixevorpayia: this coinage is explained by the genitive 
absolute. Proclus (Kroll i. p. 207) substitutes atrorpayia. 
So Def. Plat. 411 ©. 

3 exelvou: of. éxeivos, 425 a. 

* wrayiws: cf. 479 c, Aristot. Met. 1062 b 15. 

¢ The doctrine of the transcendental ideas was undoubtedly 
familiar to Plato at this time. Cf. supra on 402 8B, an 
Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 31, n. 194, p. 35. But we 
need not invoke the theory of rapoveia here to account for 
this slight personification of the form, idea, or definition of 
justice. Cf. 538 p, and the use of é\édv in Eurip. Suppl. 
562 and of iév in Phileb. 52 ©. Plato, in short, is merely 
saying vivaciously what Aristotle technically says in the 
words de? 6& rodro wy pbvoy Kabddov déyeoOar, GAG Kal Tots 
xa6” &xagra épappérrev, Eth. Nic. 1107 a 28. 
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4 In 368x. For the loose internal accusative jv cf. 443 B, 
Laws 666 b, Phaedr. 249 pv, Sophist 264 B, my paper on 
Illogical Idiom, 7.4.P.A., 1916, vol. xlvii. p. 213, and the 
school-girl’s “This is the play that the reward is offered for 
the best name suggested for it.” 
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accepted there also as a definition of justice, we will 
then concede the point—for what else will there be 
to say? But if not, then we will look for something 
else. But now let us work out the inquiry in which ? 
we supposed that, if we found some larger thing that 
contained justice and viewed it there,? we should 
more easily discover its nature in the individual man. 
And we agreed that this larger thing is the city, and 
so we constructed the best city in our power, well 
knowing that in the good ¢ city it would of course be 
found. What. then, we thought we saw there we 
must refer back to the individual and, if it is con- 
firmed, all will be well. But if something different 
manifests itself in the individual, we will return again 
to the state and test it there and it may be that, by 
examining them side by side? and rubbing them 
against one another, as it were from the fire-sticks ¢ 
we may cause the spark of justice to flash forth and 
when it is thus revealed confirm it in our own minds.” 
“Well,” he said, ‘‘ that seems a sound method? and 
that is what we must do.”” “‘ Then,” said I, “ if you 


> éxet though redundant need not offend in this inten- 
tionally anacoluthic and resumptive sentence. Some inferior 
mss, read éxetvo. Burnet’s <#> is impossible. 

© éy ye rH dyady: cf. on 427 £, and for the force of ye cf. 
379 B, 403 E. 

4 Cf. Sophist 230 B ri@éact map’ dddndas, Isoc. Areopagit. 
79, Nie. 17. 

¢ cf. L. & S.and Morgan, "* De Ignis Eliciendi Modis,” 
Harvard Studies, vol. i. pp. 15, 21 ff. and 30; and Damascius 
(Ruelle, p. 54, line 18) xal roiré dorw Srep éfalpvns avdwrerar 
pas adybelas dorep éx rupeiwy rpoorpiBopérwv, 

1 Cf. Gorg. 484 8, Epistle vii. 344 B. 

* Plato often observes that a certain procedure is 
methodical and we must follow it, or that it is at least 
methodical or consistent, whatever the results may be. 
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woos, &p7). AMa pévrow mods ye ESokev efvat 
dixaia, ore ev adbrH tpirra yéevn didcewy éevdvra 76 
atra@v éxactov énparre: owdpwv Sé ad xal 
avdpeia Kai cog? Sid trav abtdv rovrwv yerdv 
GN arta maby re Kai eers. “AANOF, edn. Kal 
Tov eva dpa, ® dire, odtws d&twoonev, ra abra 
rabra «tn ev TH abtob uy éxovra, Sia ra adrd 
maby exeivors TOV adbrav dvoudtww bpbas afvod- 
aba 7H TOA. Ilaoa dvdyxn, éfn. Eis dadddv 
ye ad, Wv 8 eyo, & Oavpdoe, oxeupa eumenta- 
Kapev mept puxis, etre Exer Ta Tpia €idy rabra 
ev abrh etre pj. Od mdvu pow Soxodper, edn, eis 
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2 8 ye rairév: there are severa] reasons for the seeming 
over-elaboration of the logic in the next few pages. The 
analogy between the three classes in the state and the 
tripartite soul is an important point in Plato’s ethical theory 
and an essential feature in the structure of the Republic. 
Very nice distinctions are involved in the attempt to prove 
the validity of the analogy for the present argument without 
too flagrant contradiction of the faith elsewhere expressed 
in the essential unity of the soul. Cf. Unity of Plato's 
Thought, p. 42. These distinctions in the infancy of logic 
Plato is obliged to set forth and explain as he proceeds. 
Moreover, he is interested in logical method for its own sake 
(cf. Introd. p. xiv), and is here stating for the first time 
important principles of logic afterwards codified in the 
treatises of Aristotle. 
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call a thing by the same? name whether it is big or 
little, is it unlike in the way in which it is called the 
same or like?”’ “ Like,” he said. “Then a just 
man too will not differ ® at all from a just city in re- 
spect of the very form of justice, but will be like it.”’ 
“Yes, like.” ‘ But now the city was thought to be 
just because three natural kinds existing in it per- 
formed each its own function, and again it was sober, 
brave, and wise because of certain other affections 
and habits ¢ of these three kinds.”’ ‘‘ True,” he said. 
“ Then, my friend, we shall thus expect the individual 
also to have these same forms in his soul, and by 
reason of identical affections of these with those in 
the city to receive properly the same appellations.” 
“Inevitable,” he said. “‘Goodness gracious,” said I, 
“here is another trifling ¢ inquiry into which we have 
plunged, the question whether the soul really con- 
tains these three forms in itself or not.” ‘‘ It does 
not seem to me at all trifling,” he said, ‘‘ for perhaps, 
Socrates, the saying is true that ‘fine things are 


ve marks the inference from the very meaning of rairéy, 
Cf. on 379 B, 389 B, and Polit. 278 ©; cf. also Parmen. 139 x. 

The language suggests the theory of ideas. But Plato is 
not now thinking primarily of that. He is merely repeating 
in precise logical form the point already made (434 p-z), 
that the definition of justice in the individual must corres- 
pond point for point with that worked out for the state. 

* Cf. 369 a and Meno 72 B. In Phileb. 12 £-13 c, Plato 
points out that the generic or specific identity does not 
exclude specific or sub-specific differences. 

© es is here almost the Aristotelian és. Aristotle, 
Eth. Nic, 1105 b 20, regards wd6y, &es and durdues as an 
exhaustive enumeration of mental states. For duvdues cf. 
477 c, Simplic. De An. Hayduck, p, 289 adda 7a Gy pos 
mpaxtixhy édeiro Sujv, Ta rpia wova mapetdyder. 

3 Cf. 423 ¢ 
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1 The inferior reading dd\a of several good mss. would 
not appreciably affect the meaning. 





* A proverb often cited by Plato with variations. Cf. 
497 D-E. 

® toro by strict grammatical implication means the 
problem of the tripartite soul, but the reference to this 
passage in 504 B shows that it includes the whole question 
of the definition of the virtues, and so ultimately the whole 
of ethical and political philosophy. We are there told again 
that the definitions of the fourth book are sufficient for the 
purpose. but that complete insight can be attained only by 
relating them to the idea of good. That required a longer 
and more circuitous way of discipline and training. Plato 
then does not propose the ‘longer way” as a method of 
reasoning which he himself employs to correct the approxi- 
mations of the present discussion. He merely describes it 
as the higher education which will enable his philosophical 
rulers to do that. We may then disregard all idle guesses 
about a “new logic” hinted at in the longer way, and all 
fantastic hypotheses about the evolution of Plato’s thought 
and the composition of the Republic based on supposed 
contradictions between this passage and the later books. 
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difficult.’"*” ‘‘ Apparently,’’ said I; “and let me tell 
you, Glaucon, that in my opinion we shall never appre- 
hend this matter® accurately from such methods 
as we are now employing in discussion. For there 
is another longer and harder way that conducts to 
this. Yet we may perhaps discuss it on the level of 
our previous statements and inquiries.’” ‘“‘ May we 
not acquiesce in that?’’ he said; “I for my part 
should be quite satisfied with that for the present.”’ 
** And I surely should be more than satisfied,” I 
replied. “‘ Don’t you weary then,” he said, ‘‘ but 
go on with the inquiry.” ‘‘Is it not, then,” said I, 
“impossible for us to avoid admitting * this much, 
that the same forms and qualities are to be found in 
each one of us that are in the state? They could 


Cf. Introd. p. xvi, “Idea of Good,” p. 190, Unity of Plato's 
Thought, p. 16, n. 90; followed by Professor Wilamowitz, 
ii. p. 218, who, however, does not understand the connexion 
of it all with the idea of good. 

Plato the logician never commits himself to more than is 
required by the problem under discussion (¢f. on 353 c), and 
Plato the moralist never admits that the ideal has been 
adequately expressed, but always points to heights beyond. 
Cf. infra 506 ©, 533 a, Phaedo 85 c, Tim. 29 B-c, Soph. 
254 c. 

¢ Plato takes for granted as obvious the general corres- 
pondence which some modern philosophers think it necessary 
to reaffirm. Cf. Mill, Logic, vi. 7. 1 ‘*Human beings 
in society have no properties, but those which are derived 
from and may be resolved into the laws and the nature of 
individual man”; Spencer, dutobiog. ii. p. 543 ** Society is 
created by its units. ... The nature of its organization is 
determined by the nature of its units.” 

Plato illustrates the commonplace in a slight digression 
on national characteristics, with a hint of the thought partly 
anticipated by Hippocrates and now identified with Buckle’s 
name, that they are determined by climate and environment. 
Cf. Newman, Introd. to Aristot. Pol. pp. 318-320, 
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2 fA ~ A n Mw w :J - A 
adixrar. yedotov yap av ein, et tis otnbein rd 
Bupoedés pty ex ThV iSwwrdv ev tais mdé\eow 
éyyeyovevat, ot 51) Kal éxovat TavTny TH airiay, 
oloy of Kata Thy OpdKnvy te Kat LkvOtany Kat 
oxeddv TL KaTa TOV dvw TémoV, 7) TO Pidopabés, 6 
5 mept tov map piv pddtor dv tis aittdoaito 
436 romov, 7 TO didoxphuatov, 6 mepi Tous re Dotvixas 
elvat Kat rods Kata Aiyuntov pain tis av ody 
C4 K \ 1X w Aw a Ly 5n o ”. 
yKota. Kat pdda, épn. Toéro pév 81) ovrws exer, 
qv & éyw, Kat oddev xaderov yrdvar. Od d4ra. 
XII. Tode de 48 yadendv, el TH abT@ TovTwv" 
o 4 nn A > : ¥ 5 Mv 
€xaoTa mpaTTonev 7 Tptow ovow dArA\o dAdAw: 
, eye Ae, f) , Sa ek) 
pavOdvopey pev érépw, Oupodpeba 8€ dAAw TaVv ev 
Het, emBupodper 8° ab tpirw twit rdv mepl ri 
Brpodyv re Kat yérvyow jdovdyv Kal doa todTwv 
3 - hal oa ~ ~ > Lid > ~ 
adeAdd, 7 Orn TH YuxR Kal? Exaotov adbtdv 
mpatropev, OTav oppyjowpev: tatr’? ora. Ta ya- 
\ , rer , Yo> 4 a 
Aema Stwopicacba dgiws Adyov. Kai éyol Sore, 
” & ’ > FS > \ e€ re ” 
é¢n. *Qde rotvun éemiyerpGpev adta opiveoBar, etre 
A + * 3 ta Ww oe 4 2 ~ ~ 
7a adra aAArjAots etre Erepa corw. Has; AAov 
1 Obviously better than the rodrw of the better mss. 
accepted by Burnet. 





2 alridcairo: this merely varies the idiom airiay éyev 
above, “predicate of,” ‘say of.” Cf. 599 & It was a 
common boast of the Athenians that the fine air of Athens 
preduced a corresponding subtlety of wit. Cf. Eurip, 
Afedea 829-830, Isoc. vii. 74, Roberts, The Ancient Boeotians, 
pp. 59, 76. 

> giroxphuaroy is a virtual synonym of émibupyrixéy. Cf. 
580 © and Phaedo 68 c, 92 c. 

¢ In Laws 747 c, Plato tells us that for this or some other 
cause the mathematical education of the Phoenicians and 
Ee ees which he commends, developed in them ravovpyia 
rather than codgia. 

4 The question debated by psychologists from Aristotle 
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not get there from any other source. It would be 
absurd to suppose that the element of high spirit 
was not derived in states from the private citizens 
who are reputed to have this quality, as the popula- 
tions of the Thracian and Scythian lands and generally 
of northern regions ; or the quality of love of know- 
ledge, which would chiefly be attributed to the region 
where we dwell, or the love of money? which we might 
say is not least likely to be found in Phoenicians ¢ and 
the population of Egypt.” “‘ One certainly might,” 
hereplied. “This is the fact then,” said I, ‘and there 
is no difficulty in recognizing it.” ‘‘ Certainly not.” 

“XU. “ But the matter begins to be difficult when 
you ask whether we do all these things with the 
same thing or whether there are three things and we 
do one thing with one and one with another—learn 
with one part of ourselves, feel anger with another, 
and with yet a third desire the pleasures of nutri- 
tion and generation and their kind, or whether it 
is with the entire soul? that we function in each case 
when we once begin. That is what is really hard to 
determine properly.’ ‘‘I think so too,” he said. 
“Let us then attempt to define the boundary and 
decide whether they are identical with one another in 
this way.” ‘‘How?” “It is obvious that the same 
(Eth, Nie, 1102 a 31) to the present day is still a matter of 
rhetoric, try and point of view rather than of strict 
science. For some purposes we must treat the “ faculties ” of 
the mind as distinct entities, for others we must revert to the 
essential unity of the soul. Cf. Arnold’s “ Lines on Butler's 
Sermons ” and my remarks in The Assault on Humanism. 

Plato himself is well aware of this, and in different 
dialogues emphasizes the aspect that suits his purpose. 
There is no contradiction between this passage and Phaedo 
68 c, 82c,and Rep. x. 611-12. Cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, 
pp. 42-43. 
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6Tt TavTOv Tavavria Troveiv ) mdéoXEW KaTa TavTOD 
ye Kal mpos tabrov odk eOedjoe dpa, doTe edv 
T0v edpiokwper’ év avtois radra yeyvopeva, 
b nee oe > wc. % > > A t ¢ 
elooueBa dott od Tadrov jv aAAd mew. Elev. 
Leder 67 6 Aeyw. Aye, Eby. “Eordvat, efrov, 
Kal xiveicbat 76 abto dua Kata TO atro dpa 
duvarov; Oddapds. "Ext roivuv axpiBéorepov dpo- 
Aoynowpeba, py 7H TpoidvTes apdioByTHiowper. 
el yap tis A€you dvOpwrov éarnKdta, Kwodvra Sé 
Tas xelpds te Kal tHv Kedadyjy, ort 6 avTos 
gaTnké Te Kal xweirar dpa, odk dv, olyat, 
3 na 4 , a 3 2 4 A / 
afvotwev ottw Adyew Setv, aA’ STL TO pev Tt 
avtov €ornKe, TO S€ KweiTar. ody ovTwWs; OdrTws. 
Odxotv Kat ef ere paGdAov yaprevtilotro 6 Tatra 
Aéywv Kopisevduevos, ws ot ye arpdBtAor dot 
éordot Te dpa Kai Kwoivra, dray ev TH adTa 
angavres TO Kevtpov Tepipepwrrat, 7) Kai dAdo Tt 
KUKAw TEpuov év TH adTH Edpa TodTO Spa, ovK av 

* The first formulation of the law of contradiction. Cf. 
Phaedo 102 ©, Theaetet. 188 a, Soph. 220 z, infra 602 rk. 

Sophistical objections are anticipated here and below 
(436 £) by attaching to it nearly all the qualifying distinc- 
tions of the categories which Aristotle wearily observes are 
necessary mpds Tas copiorixas evoxdjoes (De interp. 17 a 
36-37). Cf. Met. 1005 b 22 mapas ras Noyixas Svoxepelas, and 
Rhet. ii. 24. 

Plato invokes the principle against Heraclitism and other 
philosophies of relativity and the sophistries that grew out 
of them or played with their formulas. Cf. Unity of 
Plato’s Thought, pp. 50ff., 53, 58, 68. Aristotle follows 
Plato in this, pronouncing it racdv BeBaordry dpxy (fet. 
1005 b 18). 

> xara radrév=in the same part of or aspect of itself; 
apos ratrév=in relation to the same (other) thing. Cf 
Sophist 230 Bp dua wepl rév abr&v mpos ra ava xara Taba 
évavrlas, 
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thing will never do or suffer opposites? in the same 
respect? in relation to the same thing and at the same 
time. So that if ever we find ¢ these contradictions in 
the functions of the mind we shall know that it was 4 
not the same thing functioning but a plurality.” 
“Very well.” ‘‘ Consider, then, what I am saying.” 
“Say on,” he replied. “Is it possible for the same 
thing at the same time in the same respect to be at 
rest and in motion?” ‘‘ By no means.” “ Let us 
have our understanding still more precise, lest as we 
proceed we become involved in dispute. If anyone 
should say of a man standing still but moving his 
hands and head that the same man is at the same time 
at rest and in motion we should not, I take it, regard 
that as the right way of expressing it, but rather 
that a part/ of him is atrest and a part inmotion. Is 
not that so?” “It is.’ ‘“‘Then if the disputant 
should carry the jest still further with the subtlety 
that tops at any rate’ stand still as a whole at the same 
time that they are in motion when with the peg fixed 
in one point they revolve, and that the same is true of 
any other case of circular motion about the same spot 


¢ For this method of reasoning ef. 478 p, 609 B, Laics 
896 c, Charm. 168 8-c, Gorg. 496 c, Phileb. 11 D-r. 

@ 4» =‘ was all along and is.” 

* The maxim is applied to the antithesis of rest and 
motion, so prominent in the dialectics of the day. Cf 
Sophist 249 c-p, Parmen, 156 » and passim. 

1 Cf. Theaetet. 181 §. 

9 The argumentative ye is controversial. For the illustra- 
tion of the top ef. Spencer, First Principles, § 170, who 
analyzes ‘certain oscillations described by the expressive 
though inelegant word ‘wobbling ’”’ and their final dissipa- 
ee the top appears stationary in the equilibrium 
mobile. 
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drodexoipeba, as od KaTa taba éavtayv 7a 
Towadra Tore pevovTay Te Kal pepopeveny, dAAd 
paipev ay exe avra dO TE Kat qepipepes ev 
avrots, Kal KaTd pev 70 edOd éordvar, ovdayh yap 
drrohivew, Kara, O€ TO mepubepes KoKdyp KevetoBat- 
éray dé 7H evbuwpiay 7] 7 eis deEiav 7 els dpiorepav 
H els TO mpoobev q «ls TO omobev eyedivy dpa. 
mepupepopevor, TOTE oddapyj éorw éordvat. Kat 
opbas ye, &pn. Oddev apa jas TOV Tovey 
Acydpevov ex Anger, ovde paMév Tt mreioet, as 
more Te ay 76 avo ov apa Kara 73 airo mpos 76 
adTo tdvavria mabor H Kat cin 7} kal mourjoetev. 
Odxouv epé ye, pn. "AA dpws, yy, & eyw, va 
py avayralapeba mdoas Tas Tovavras apdio- 
Byrioes emeftovres Kal BeBasodpevor ws ovK 
adn Beis ovoas pacdvey, drroBépevor ws Tovrov 
otrws exovTos eis TO mpdobev mpotwpev, Opo- 
Aoyjoarres, eay more arn davh tatra 7 Tavry, 
wavra. mpi Ta. amd TovTov EupBaivovra Acdupéva 
éoeoOar. “AAG xp7, edn, Tara Tovelv. 


* The meaning is plain, the alleged rest and motion do 
not relate to the same parts of the objects. But the syntax 
of 7a roaira is difficult. Obvious remedies are to expunge 
the words or to read rév rowotrwv, the cacophony of which 
in the context Plato perhaps rejected at the cost of leaving 
his syntax to our conjectures. 

> Cf. Aristot. Met. 1022 a 23 ér 6& 7d Kadd 7d Kara Oéow 
Aeyera, Kado éornxey, ete. 

© ety, the reading of most mss., should stand. It covers 
the case of contradictory predicates, especially of relation, 
that do not readily fall under the dichotomy moteiy wacxeu. 
So Phaedo 97 c 9 eivar 4 Gddo drioby mdoxew } Tovey, 

2 augur Byrioes is slightly contemptuous. Cf. Aristot. supra, 
évoxArjoes, and Theaetet. 158 c rb ye dudisBnrica od xaderdy. 

¢ It is almost a Platonic method thus to emphasize the 
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—we should reject the statement on the ground that 
the repose and the movement in such cases @ were not 
in relation to the same parts of the objects, but we 
would say that there was a straight line and a cir- 
cumference in them and that in respect of the straight 
line they are standing still> since they do not incline 
to either side, but in respect of the circumference 
they move in a circle; but that when as they revolve 
they incline the perpendicular to right or left or 
forward or back, then they are in no wise at rest.” 
“And that would be right,’ he said. “No such 
remarks then will disconcert us or any whit the more 
make us believe that it is ever possible for the same 
thing at the same time in the same respect and the 
same relation to suffer, be,° or do opposites.” “* They 
will not me, I am sure,” said he. ‘ All the same,” 
said I, “ that we may not be forced to examine at 
tedious length the entire list of such contentions 4 and 
convince ourselves that they are false, let us proceed 
on the hypothesis ¢ that this is so, with the understand- 
ing that, if it ever appear otherwise, everything that 
results from the assumption shall be invalidated.” 
“That is what we must do,” he said. 


dependence of one conclusion on another already accepted. 
Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, n. 471, Polit. 284 ov, 
Phaedo 77 a, 92 pv, Tim. 51 pv, Parmen. 149 a. It may be 
used to cut short discussion (Unity of Plato’s Thought, 
n. 471) or divert it into another channel. Here, however, 
he is aware, as Aristotle is, that the maxim of contradiction 
can be proved only controversially against an adversary 
who says something (cf. my De Platonis Idearum Doctrina, 
pp. 7-9, Aristot. Met. 1012 b 1-10); and so, having suffi- 
ciently guarded his meaning, he dismisses the subject with 
the ironical observation that, if the maxim is ever proved 
false, he will give up all that he bases on the hypothesis 
of its truth. Cf. Sophist 247 x. 
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B XIII. *Ap” odv, Fv & eyd, 76 énwedew 7O 
dvavevew Kat Td édicafai twos AaPely TH an- 
apvetobat Kal 76 mpoadycobat TH dmubetobar, mavrTa 
Ta. toabra Tov evavtiov av dAdnAots Beins etre 
mon nudrov etre TaOnpdrey 5 ovdey yap ravry 
Stoiaet. "AM, 47 8 os, TOV evavtiony, Te oby; 
qv & eye” Saba Kal mewhy Kat dAws Tas em- 
Oupias, Kal ad 73 eOedew Kat 70 Bovheabar, ob 
mavTa Taira eis exeivd Trot dy Beins ra «lin TA 

C viv 89 AexBévra ; olov det tiv Tob _ emBupobvros 
uxny obxt Aro. ediccbar pices exeivou od dv 
emOuey, 7 mpoadyeabat totro 6 av _Bovdyrat ot 
yevéoBar, 7 ad, Kal” daov eOédeu Tt of moptaOFvas, 
emuevew Todro mpos adriy darep Twos épwTavTos, 
emropeyonevay avrod TAs Yeveoews ; "Eywye. Ti 
dal; 70 dBovheiv Kal ay eOdAcuw pnd emiBupety 
ovK els axe) drusBety kal dmedavvew a an adbrijs Kat 

Deis daavta rdvayria éxeivors Ojoonev; Tlds yap 
ov; Todtwr 8) ottws eydvTwy éenbuudy re 


1 Baiter’s av is of course necessary. 





* Cf. Gorg. 496 8, and supra on 435 pv. 

> é@ésev in Plato normally means to be willing, and 
Bor'kec@ar to wish or desire. But unlike Prodicus, Plato 
emphasizes distinctions of synonyms only when relevant 
to his purpose. Cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 47 and 
n. 339, Phileb. 60 vp. mpocdyeobar below relates to émOupia 
and émwevew to éfé\ew . . . BotNecOar. 

¢ Cf. Aristot. De anima 434 a2 9, The Platonic doctrine 
that opinion, 6éfa, is discussion of the soul with herself, or 
the judgement in which such discussion terminates (ef. 
Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 47) is here applied to the 
specific case of the practical reason issuing in an affirmation 
of the will. 
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“XIII. “* Will you not then,” said I, “ set down as 
opposed to one another assent and dissent, and the en- 
deavour aftera thing to the rejection of it, and embrac- 
ing to repelling—do not these and all things like these 
belong to the class of opposite actions or passions ; 
it will make no difference which?¢”’ ‘‘ None,” said 
he, “ but they are opposites.” ‘‘ What then,” said 
I, “ of thirst and hunger and the appetites generally, 
and again consenting ® and willing, would you not put 
them all somewhere in the classes just described ? 
. Will you not say, for example, that the soul of one 
who desires either strives for that which he desires 
or draws towards its embrace what it wishes to accrue 
to it; or again, in so far as it wills that anything 
be presented to it, nods assent to itself thereon as 
if someone put the question,° striving towards its 
attainment ?’’ ‘I would say so,” he said. ‘‘ But what 
of not-willing ¢ and not consenting nor yet desiring, 
shall we not put these under the soul’s rejection ¢ and 
repulsion from itself and generally into the opposite 
class from all the former?” ‘‘ Of course.” “* This 
being so, shall we say that the desires constitute a 


4 GS3oudew recalls the French coinage ‘ nolonté,” and the 
Southern mule’s “won’t-power.” Cf. Epist. vii. 347 a, 
Demosth. Epist. ii. 17. 

* Cf. Aristotle’s dvOéxew, De an. 483 b8. ‘All willing 
is either pushing or pulling,” Jastrow, Fact and Fable in 
Psychology, p. 336. Cf. the argument in Spencer’s First 
Principles § 80, that the phrase “impelled by desires’’ is 
not a metaphor but a physical fact. Plato’s generalization 
of the concepts “attraction” and “ repulsion”’ brings about 
a curious coincidence with the language of a materialistic, 
physiological psychology (ef. Lange, History of Materialism, 
passim), just as his rejection in the Timaeus of attraction 
and actio in distans allies his physics with that of the 
most consistent materialists. 
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¢jnoopev elvar eldos, Kal evapyeotatas atbrav 
ToUTwy mv te dibav Kadoduev Kal qv melvav; 
Dyoopev, 4 8 ds. Odxotv trav pév rot0d, tiv §& 
édwo7js; Nai. *Ap’ odv, xal? doov dia éori, 
méovos dy Twvos HR ob! Aéyopev émiBupia ev Th 
pox etn; olov Sinha. éori Suba. apd. ye Deppov 
ToTOU 7} puxpod, 7 ToANob 7 oAtyou, 7 kat évi 
Ady TovoG Tivds TedpLATOS ; R eav pep is 
E Oepudtns tH Siper Tpooy}, Alar tod puypot em 
Ovpiav mpoomapéyour” dv, éav 8é puxporns, Thy 
Tob Depyod; éav d€ ba 7AnGous mapovotay 70 d 
7 Siba 7 iD THY TOO mooi mapéerat, € eav de oriyn, 
THY TOD OAtyou ; avTo bé 70 Subfv od yer} more 
dAdov yevnrat emiBupia R obmep mépuKev, abrod 
mwpatos, Kal ad To Tewhv Bpwpatos; Odvrws, 
égyn, adty ye % émibupia éxdotn adtot pdvov 
éxaaTov o8 mépuxe, Tot S€ rolov 7 Toiov Ta 
438 Tpooyryvo.eva. Myyroe Tes, qv 8 eyw, doxémtous 
Huds dvras OopuByjon, ws oddeis moTob éemGupet 


1 Several good mss, have the obviously wrong 7rov, others 


} ov. 


2 Cf. on 349 £. 

> Cf. supra 412 B and Class. Phil. vii. (1912) pp. 485-486, 

¢ The argument might proceed with 439 a rod dipdvros 
dpa 7 ¥vxy. All that intervenes is a digression on logic, a 
caveat against possible misunderstandings of the proposition 
that thirst gua thirst is a desire for drink only and un- 
qualifiedly. We are especially warned (438 a) against the 
misconception that since all men desire the good, thirst must 
be a desire not for mere drink but for good drink. Cf 
the dramatic correction of a misconception, Phaedo 79 8, 
infra 529 a-B. 

? In the terminology of the doctrine of ideas the “‘pre- 

sence” of cold is the cause of cool, and that of heat, of hot. 
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class? and that the most conspicuous members of 
that class® are what we call thirst and hunger?” 
“We shall,” said he. “Is not the one desire of 
drink, the other of food?” ‘‘ Yes.’”’ ‘‘ Then in so far 
as it is thirst, would it be of anything more than that 
of which we say it is a desire in the soul?¢ I meanis 
thirst thirst for hot drink or cold or much or little or 
in a word for a draught of any particular quality, or 
is it the fact that if heat ¢ is attached ¢ to the thirst it 
would further render the desire—a desire of cold, and 
ifcold of hot ? But if owing to the presence of much- 
ness the thirst is much it would render it a thirst for 
much and if little for little. But mere thirst will 
never be desire of anything else than that of which 
it is its nature to be, mere drink,‘ and so hunger of 
food.” ‘‘ That is so,” he said; ‘‘ each desire in 
itself is of that thing only of which it is its nature to 
be. The epithets belong to the quality—such or 
such” “ Let no one then,’ ® said I, ‘‘ disconcert us 
when off our guard with the objection that everybody 
Cf. “The Origin of the Syllogism,” Class. Phil. vol. xix. 
p- 10. But in the concrete instance heat causes the desire 
of coo] and vice versa. Cf. Phileb. 35 a émiBupel ray évavricv 
h Kdoxet, 

If we assume that Plato is here speaking from the point 
of view of common sense (cf. Lysis 215 £ 7d 6 Yuxpov Gepyot), 
there is no need of Hermann’s transposition of yvxpoi and 
Gepuot, even though we do thereby get a more exact sym- 
metry with zA\7fous sapovciay , . . Tov root below. 

* wpoom denotes that the “presence” is an addition. Cf. 
wpoceln in Parmen. 149 £. 

’ Phileb. 35 a adds a refinement not needed here, that 
thirst is, strictly speaking, a desire for repletion by drink. 

° Cf. 429 B. But (the desires) of such or such a 
(specific) drink are (due to) that added qualification (of 
the thirst). 

® pyro. tts =look you to it that no one, etc. 
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> BL! Aa a“ % > , x A sy ~ 
aAAa xpyor0d to70d, Kal ob atrov dAAa xpnoTob 
oirov. mdvres yap dpa Tov ayabav eBupotow- 
ei ody 7) Sitha emBupia éori, xpnarod av ety elite 
méparos eite GAAov drov éoriy émBupia, Kal at 
dAXa ottw. “lows yap dy, én, Soxot th Adyew 6 6 
tabra Adywr. "Aa pevroe, ay °° eye, 6o0. y 
Be éort Toure ola elvai TOU, TO pev 7rOld. drra, 7oLloo 
Twds cor, ws epot doxet, ta 8’ adTa exaora 
adrtoé éxdaTov pdvov. Od« epabov, én. Ode 
cuales, épnv, Ott TO petlov towdrdy é€orw oiov 
Tivos evar petCov; Tlavy ye. Odxody tod édar- 
fg A , 2 fal A > ft 
tovos; Nai. Td 8€ ye wodd petlov odd éddt- 
a , roe eA x \ \ \ 
tovos. % yap; Nat. Ap’ ody Kai To more 
petlov more eAdtrovos, Kai TO éadpevov pellov 
+ f = , 3 ‘ é La > 2 oe 
écouévou eAdtrovos; “AAAa ri py; 4 8 as. 
C Kai ta mAciw 8%) mpds ta eAdtrw Kat Ta Simda- 
ola mpos TA Huioea Kal wdvTa Ta ToLatTa, Kal ad 
Bapirepa mpds Kovddtepa Kal Odrrw mpds Ta 
Bpadvrepa, Kai ert ye 7a Depud mpds 7a Yuypa Kal 


% &pa marks the rejection of this reasoning. Cf. supra 
358 c, 864 ¥, 381 £, 499 c. Plato of course is not repudiat- 
ing his doctrine that all men really will the good, but the 
logic of this passage requires us to treat the desire of good 
asa distinct qualification of the mere drink. 

> goa y éori Trotra etc.: a palmary example of the 
concrete simplicity of Greek idiom in the expression of 
abstract ideas. ca etc, (that is, relative terms) divide by 
partitive apposition into two classes, 7a pev . . . 7a 66. The 
meaning is that if one term of the relation is qualified, the 
other must be, but if one term is without qualification, the 
other also is taken absolutely. Plato, as usual (¢f. supra-on 
347 B), represents the interlocutor as not understanding the 
first general abstract statement, which he therefore interprets 
and repeats. I have varied the translation in the repetition 
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desires not drink but good drink and not food but 
good food, because (the argument will run?) all men 
desire good, and so, if thirst is desire, it would be 
of good drink or of good whatsoever it is; and so 
similarly of other desires.” ‘‘ Why,’ he said, “ there 
perhaps would seem to be something in that 
objection.” “ But I need hardly remind you,” said 
I, “that of relative terms those that are somehow 
qualified are related to a qualified correlate, those 
that are severally just themselves to a correlate that 
is just itself.” “I don’t understand,” he said. 
“Don’t you understand,” said I, “‘ that the greater ¢ 
is such as to be greater than something ?”’ “ Cer- 


tainly.” “Is it not than the less?” ‘ Yes.” 
“* But the much greater than the much less. Is that 
not so?” “Yes.” ‘‘ And may we add the one 


time greater than the one time less and that which 
will be greater than that which will be less?” 
“Surely.” “ And similarly of the more towards the 
fewer, and the double towards the half and of all like 
cases, and again of the heavier towards the lighter, 
the swifter towards the slower, and yet again of the 
hot towards the cold and all cases of that kind,@ 


in order to bring out the full meaning, and some of the 
differences between Greek and English idiom. 

* The notion of relative terms is familiar. Cf. Charm. 
167 ©, Theaetet. 160 a, Symp. 199 p-z, Parmen. 133 ¢ ff., 
Sophist 255 pb, Aristot. Topics vi. 4, and Cat. v. It is 
expounded here only to insure the apprehension of the 
further point that the qualifications of either term of the 
relation are relative to each other. In the Politicus 283 f. 
Plato adds that the great and small are measured not only 
in relation to each other, but by absolute standards. Cf. 
Unity of Plato’s Thought, pp. 61, 62, and infra 531 a. 

cai... xalad... xaiére ye etc. mark different classes 

of relations, magnitudes, precise quantities, the mechanical 
properties of matter and the physical properties. 
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mavra 4 ToUTOts dpowa dp’ ovx obrws exe; Mave 
pev ob. Té 5é 7a mept Tas emornpas 5 ovx 6 
atrds Tpétos ; émorhpn be av7? pabiyparos 
atrob én TOT HHL éorly  OTov 51 Se? Beivar THY 
emornuny, emuar in bé Tus Kal mod. ms rood 
Twos kat TwWds. Aeyen be To Tobe" otk, émrewd1) 
oikias épyactas _emorhun eyéveTo, SujveyKe THV 
dMwy emornuay, bore otkodopuct KAnOijvac; 
Ti pny; *Ap’ ob} 7@ Tod ris elvat, ola érépa 
oddepia TOv Mav; Nad. OdKody émrew5r) moo 
TwW6s, Kat avery mroud Tis eyevero; Kai at dAdAae 
ovtw Téxvae Te Kal eMOTHMLAL; “Eorw ouTw. 
XIV. Totro Toivur, Hv & eyed, babe be Tore 
BovheoBan Adyew, el dpa viv euabes, 6 dre 6ca éoriv 
ofa elvai tov, adta peév pova abrav povey éotlv, 
Tay be mousy TWdV Tow arta. Kat ob Tt réyo, 
as, olwy av qh To.atra Kal corw, | ws dpa Kal Tov 
byvewav Kat voows@v 7 emornun oyu) ral 
voowdns Kal TOV KaKGY Kal Tay dyabay KaKt kal 
aya}: GAN’ erred) ovK adroi obmep emoTnen 
€orly éeyévero emoripun, aAAd mowod Twos, TOTO 





@ Plato does not wish to complicate his logic with meta- 
physics. The objective correlate of ériorjun is a difficult 
problem. In the highest sense it is the ideas. Cf. Parmen. 
1344. 

But the relativity of éxiorjun (Aristot. Top. iv. 1. 5) leads 
to psychological difficulties in Charm. 168 and to theological 
in Parmen. 134 c-E, which are waived by this phrase. 
Science in the abstract is of knowledge in the abstract, 
architectural science is of the specific knowledge called 
architecture. Cf. Sophist 257 ¢. 

> Cf. Phileb. 37 ¢. 

¢ Cf. Cratyl. 393 3, Phaedo 81 pv, and for the thought 
Aristot, Met) 1030 b 2 ff. The “added determinants” need 
not be thesame. The study of useful things is not necessarily 
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does not the same hold?” ‘By all means.” “ But 
what of the sciences ? Is not the way of it the same ? 
Science which is just that, is of knowledge which is 
just that, or is of whatsoever? we must assume the 
correlate of science to be. But a particular science of 
a particular kind is of some particular thing of a 
particular kind. I mean something like this: As 
there was a science of making a house it differed from 
other sciences so as to Be named architecture.” 
“Certainly.” “ Was not this by reason of its being 
of a certain kind® such as no other of all the rest?” 
“Yes.” “ And was it not because it was of some- 
thing of a certain kind that it itself became a certain 
kind of science? And similarly of the other arts 
and sciences?” ‘' That is so.” 

XIV. “ This then,” said I, “ ifhaply you now under- 
stand, is what you must say I then meant, by the state- 
ment that of all things that are such as to be of some- 
thing, those that are just themsclves only are of things 
just themselves only, but things of a certain kind are of 
things of akind. And I don’t at all mean® that they 
are of the same kind as the things of which they are, 
so that we are to suppose that the science of health 
and disease is a healthy and diseased science and that 
of evil and good, evil and good. I only mean that as 
science became the science not of just the thing 4 of 
which science is but of some particular kind of thing, 


a useful study, as opponents of the Classics argue. In Gorg. 
476 8 this principle is violated by the wilful fallacy that if to 
do justice is fine, so must it be to suffer justice, but the 
motive for this is explained i in Laws 859-860. 

2 adrod obmep emariun éoriv is here a mere periphrasis for 
padjparos, atrood expressing the idea abstract, mere, absolute, 
or per 8; but ézep or Frep écriv is often a synonym of atrés 
or atr# in the sense of abstract, absolute, or ideal. Cf. 
Thompson on Meno 71 8, Sophist 255 pv toir0 Sep écriv elvat, 
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Sv dyrewov Kal voaddes, rod 84 Tus EvvéBy Kal 
adr yevéobar, Kat rodto attri emoinoe pykére 
émornpny amas Kadetobat, GAAG Too mrowd TiwWds 
mpocyevopevov latptkyv. “Epabov, épn, Kat poe 
Soe? otTws eyew. To dé 54 dios, Fv & éyw, od 
TovTewy Onoes Tav Twos elvas TobTo orep cori; 
éore dé Syzrov Sixhos 5 "Eywye, 7 4 8 6s- mapa os 
ye. Odxody rows pev Twos TWPLATOS mousy 7 Kat 
Sixbos, dixos 8 ody adro obte roMob ovTeE ddtyou, 
ovre dyabod oure Kaob, odd” évt Aoyep motod Twos, 
GAN’? adtod TopaTos povov avro Sixpos mepuKer ; 
Tlavrdmace pev odv. Tod dupadvros dpa 7 Pox, 
Kal? Ogov Subj, obK dMo Tl Botherae 7 3 mel, Kal 
TovTou dpéyerat Kat emt Tobto dpyg. AfArov 87. 
Odxobv et more Tt abriy avbdAKen Babcan, érEpov 
dy Tu ev adtTH ely | adrob Tob Supdivros kal dyovros 
Sorep Onpiov emi 7d meiv; od yap 8H, paper, 

* 34 marks the application of this digression on relativity, 
for dios is itself a relative term and is what it is in relation 
to something else, namely drink. 

> rav rds elvac: If the text is sound, elva: seems to be 
taken twice, (1) with roizo etc., (2) rév rds as predicates. 
This is perhaps no harsher than 7d doxeiv elvac in Aesch. Ag. 
788. Cf. Tennyson’s 

How sweet are looks that ladies bend 
On whom their favours fall, 
and Pope's 
And virgins smiled at what they blushed before. 


Possibly Once TOY Tivds is incomplete i in itself (cf. 437 8) and 
elva Tovro etc. is a loose epexegesis. The only emendation 
worth notice is Adam’s insertion of kat rds between suds 
and elvat, which yields a smooth, but painfully explicit, 
construction. 

° Cf, further Sophist 255 p, Aristot. Aet. 1021 a 27, 
Aristot. Cat. v., Top. vi. 4. So Plotinus vi. 1. 7 says that 
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namely, of health and disease, the result? was that 
it itself became some kind of science and this caused 
it to be no longer called simply science but with the 
addition of the particular kind, medical science.” 
“ T understand,” he said, “ and agree that it is so.” 
“To return to thirst, then,” said I, “‘ will you not 
class. it with the things” that are of something and 
say that it is what it is ¢ in relation to something—and 
it is, I presume, thirst?” “I will,” said he, “‘— 
namely of drink.’’ “‘ Then if the drink is of a certain 
kind, so is the thirst, but thirst that is just thirst is 
neither of much nor little nor good nor bad, nor in a 
word of any kind, but just thirst is naturally of just 
drink only.” “By all means.” ‘‘ The soul of the 
thirsty then, in so far as it thirsts, wishes nothing else 
than to drink, and yearns for this and its impulse is 
towards this.” “Obviously.” “Then if anything 
draws it back? when thirsty it must be something 
different in it from that which thirsts and drives it 
like a beast ¢ to drink. For it cannot be, we say, that 


relative terms are those whose very being is the relation xal 
70 elvac ok ANNO Te 7S GANHAOLS ETvac. 

# Cf. on 437 c, Aristot. De an. 433 b 8, Laws 644 , infra 
604 8, Phaedr. 238 c. The practical moral truth of this is 
independent of our metaphysical psychology. Plato means 
that the something which made King David refuse the 
draught purchesed: by the blood of his soldiers and Sir 
Philip Sidney pass the cup to a wounded comrade is some- 
how different from the animal appetite which it overpowers. 
Cf. Aristot. Eth, Nic. 1102 b 24, Laws 863 e. 

* Cf. infra 589, Epist.335 8. Cf. Descartes, Les Passions 
de lVdme, article xlvii: ‘En quoi consistent les combats 
qu’on a coutume d’imaginer entre la partie inférieure et la 
supérieure de l’4me.” He says in effect that the soul is a 
unit and the ‘‘lowersoul” is the body. Cf. ibid. Ixviii, where 
he rejects the “ concupiscible ” and the “ irascible.” 
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La Perr ~ > ~ e ” 
TO ye avTo TH abt@ éavroti wept 76 adrd dpa 
> x , 
Tavavtia mpatre.’ Ov yap obv. “Qozep ye, ofuar, 
n~ , ~ A 
Tob tofdétTov od Kadds exer Adyew, 67 adbrod dpa 
e cal A 3 ~ 
at xeipes TO Téfov aTwOodvrai Te Kal mpocéAKoVTaL, 
IAN’ ae LAX A 4 > i] a f £9 be e 
adv’ oz aAAn pev 4 arwbotoa yelp, érépa bé 7 
C mpocayonévyn. Tavrdrac pev odv, éby. UWdrepov 
x ~ 7 ~ 
57 d@pev twas eorw dre Subdvras ode eBérAew 
eal A 
meiv; Kat pdda y’, édy, moAXods Kal moAAdKis. 
, x mw >? - , > 
Té obv, edny ey, dain tis av rovrwy mépi; odK 
bat < ~ ~ ~ ~ ? ~ 
evetvar wev ev TH yvyp adt@v To KeAetov, eveivar 
BI ~ ~ ~. ~ 
5€ 7d KwAdov mel, GAAo Ov Kal Kpatotv TOD KEAct- 
” ” Sa oe > > > \ x 
ovtos; “Epouye, ébn, Soxet. *Ap’ obv ob TO pev 
n ro > 
KwAbov Ta ToLatra éyylyverat, drav eyyiyynTat,® ex 
a La 
D Aoyropod, ra S€ dyovra Kal €AKovra, Sid Tan dtewv 
i 
TE Kai voonudtwy mapayiyverar; Daiverar. Ov 
X > , La 
59 dAdyws, Hv S eyd, dét@oopev atta Sutra TE 
1 oe > / 4 \ * iy 
Kat érepa addAjjAwy elvar, Td pev @ dAovilerar 
x nl na 4 A ze 
AoytotiKdv mpocayopevovres THs Yuyfs, TO Se 
1 So Ast for ms. tpdrrow—necessarily, unless we read with 


Campbell dy’ av. 
? So Schneider; ¢f. 373 E: éyyévnrac codd. 


® Cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 68: ‘Plato... de- 
lights to prick... the bubbles of imagery, rhetoric and 
antithesis biown by his predecessors. Heraclitus means well 
when he says that the one is united by disunion (Symp. 187 a) 
or that the hands at once draw and repel the bow. But the 
epigram vanishes under logical analysis.” 
For the conceit ¢f. Samuel Butler’s lines: 
He that will win his dame must do 
As love does when he bends his bow, 
With one hand thrust his lady from 
And with the other pull her home. 
> evetvar wey . . . éveivar dé: the slight artificiality of the 
anaphora matches well with the Gorgian jingle xededov . . « 
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the same thing with the same part of itself at the same 
time acts in opposite ways about the same thing.” 
“We must admit that it does not.” “So I fancy it 
is not well said of the archer ® that his hands at the 
same time thrust away the bow and draw it nigh, 
but we should rather say that there is one hand that 
puts it away and another that draws it to.” “ By 
allmeans,” hesaid. ‘ Are we to say, then, that some 
men sometimes though thirsty refuse to drink?” 
‘“We are indeed,’ he said, ‘‘ many and often.” 
‘* What then,” said I, “‘ should one affirm about them ? 
Is it not that there is® a something in the soul that 
bids them drink and a something that forbids, a 
different something that masters that which bids?” 
“Tthink so.” ‘ And is it not the fact that that which 
inhibits such actions arises when it arises from the 
calculations of reason, but the impulses which draw 
and drag come through affections and diseases?” 
“‘ Apparently.’”’ ‘‘ Not unreasonably,” said I, ‘* shall 
we claim that they are two and different from one 
another, naming that in the soul whereby it reckons 
and reasons the rational ¢ and that with which it loves, 


xwrhiov. Cf. lambl. Protrept. p. 41 Postelli for: yap rovofroy 
6 xedever Kal KwAvEL. 

¢ The “ pulls”’ are distinguished verbally from the passions 
that are their instruments. voonudrwy suggests the Stoic 
doctrine that passions are diseases, Cf. Cic. Tuse. iti, 4 
perturbationes, and passim, and Phileb. 45 c. 

4 Noyorixdy is one of Plato’s many synonyms for the in- 
tellectual principle. Cf. 441 c, 571 c, 587 p, 605 B. It em- 
phasizes the moral calculation of consequences, as opposed 
to blind passion. Cf. Crito 46 8 (one of the passages which 
the Christian apologists used to prove that Socrates knew 
the Adyos), Theaetet. 186 c dvadoyicpara mpds re odciay xal 
dpérecav, and Laws 644p.  Aristot. Eth. 1139 a 12 somewhat 
differently. 
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7 aA ‘ ~ a 
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: 
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lows, é6n, 7@ érépw, TH emiPupntix@. AM’, 
= > K 
qv 8° ey, woré dxovoas Te moTevw ToUT@, Ws 
4 pe 
dpa Aedvrios 6 ’AyAalwvos dvd éx Tletparéws 
A * ” ‘ 
bro 76 Bdpeov retyos éxrds, aicbdpevos vexpods 
‘ a“ , a ~ 
mapa TH Syuiw Keypevous, dua pev iSeiv emOvpot, 
Lid A 
dpa 8 ad Svoxepaivor Kal dnotpémot éavtdv, Kat 





* éxrénrac: almost technical, as in Sappho’s ode, for the 
flutter of desire. ddéyorov, though applied here to the 
emBupnrixdy only, suggests the bipartite division of Aristotle, 
Eth, Nic, 1102 a 28, 

> So the bad steed which symbolizes the ém@vyyrixéy in 
Phaedr. 253 £ is ddafgoveias éraipos. 

¢ We now approach the distinctively Platonic sense of 
Buds as the power of noble wrath, which, unless perverted 
by a bad education, is naturally the ally of the reason, 
though as mere angry passion it might seem to belong to 
the irrational part of the soul, and so, as Glaucon suggests, 
be akin to appetite, with which it is associated in the mortal 
soul of the Timaeus 69 pn. a 

In Laws 731 B-c Plato tells us again that the soul cannot 
combat injustice without the capacity for righteous indigna- 
tion. The Stoics affected to deprecate anger always, and the 
difference remained a theme of controversy between them 
and the Platonists. Cf. Schmidt, thik der Griechen, ii. pp. 
321 ff., Seneca, De ira, i. 9, and passim. Moralists are still 
divided on the point. Cf. Bagehot, Lord Brougham: * An- 
other faculty of Brougham . . . is the faculty of easy anger. 
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hungers, thirsts, and feels the flutter? and titillation 
of other desires, the irrational and appetitive— 
companion® of various repletions and pleasures.” 
“It would not be unreasonable but quite natural,” he 
said, “ for us to think this.” ‘“‘ These two forms, 
then, let us assume to have been marked off as 
actually existing in the soul. But now the Thumos¢ 
or principle of high spirit, that with which we feel 
anger, is it a third, or would it be identical in nature 
with one of these?’’ “ Perhaps,” he said, “ with 
one of these, the appetitive.”” “ But,” I said, “I 
once heard a story4 which I believe, that Leontius the 
son of Aglaion, on his way up from the Peiraeus under 
the outer side of the northern wall,* becoming aware 
of dead bodies that lay at the place of public execu- 
tion at the same time felt a desire to see them and a 
repugnance and aversion, and that for a time he 


The supine placidity of civilization is not favourable to ani- 
mosity [Bacon’s word for 6vyés].”” Leslie Stephen, Science of 
Ethics, pp. 60 ff. and p. 62, seems to contradict Plato: ** The 
supposed conflict between reason and passion is, as I hold, 
meaningless if it is taken to imply that the reason isa 
faculty separate from the emotions,” etc. But this is only 
his metaphysics. On the practical ethical issue he is with 
Plato. 

4 Socrates has heard and trusts a, to us, obscure anecdote 
which shows how emotion may act as a distinct principle re- 
buking the lower appetites or curiosities. Leontius is un- 
known, except for Bergk’s guess identifying him with the 
Leotrophides of a corrupt fragment of Theopompus Comicus, 
fr. 1 Kock, p. 739. 

* He was following the outer side of the north wall up to 
the city. Cf. Lysis 203 a, Frazer, Paus. ii. 40, Wachsmuth, 
Stadt Athen, i. p. 190. 

? The corpses were by, near, or with the executioner (6 éxt 
rp éptéyyar:) whether he had thrown them into the pit 
(8dpa@por) or nat. 
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440 réws pdxourd Te Kal mapaxadvmrotro, Kparou- 
pevos 8° obv bao Tis enufuptas, SteAxtoas ToUs 
opbadyous, _Tpogbpayicy m™mpos Tos vexpous, sod 
byiv, ébn, @ KaKxodatpoves, eumAnoOnre rod Kadod 
Geduaros. "Hxovoa, eon, Kal ards. Odros pev- 
ToL, ebay, 6 Adyos onpaiver THY opyjy modepety 
éeviote tais éemOupiats ws dAdo dv dAAw. Lypatver 
yap, py. 

XV. OdKoiy Kai dddob, edny, troMaxod at- 
obaveucba, dtav Pralwvrai Twa. Tape - tov Aoyopov 
B éxOupiay, AowSopodvrd TE abrov kal @upovpevov 
7T@ Bralopevw ev att@, Kal worrep dvotv oracia- 
Covrow Evpupaxov TO Adyep yeyvopevov Tov buoy 
Tob Totovrou ; Tats 8° émifupiaes avrov Haden 
vyoavta, atpobvros Adyou wa deiv, dytumpdrrew, 
ofjat de obK av ddvat yevopévou more év cavtd 
708 Tovovrou aicbécbar, ofa 8° odd? ev aw. 
C Od ped tov Aia, én. Te Bes. hv & eye dray 
Ts olnrat dduxeiv, ody dom dv yevvaudTepos uP 
TocoUTe) rtov Suvarae spyileoBau Kal mewev Kal 
prydv Kat dddo éritv Tav ToLovTwY Tdoywr br’ 
2 Cf. Antiph. fr. 18 Kock rdryels, réws wév erexpdres rijs 
ouppopéas, etc., and 


Maids who shrieked to see the heads 
Yet shrieking pressed more nigh. 


» He apostrophizes his eyes, in a different style from 
Romeo’s, “ Eyes, look your last.” 

© atrév: we shift from the @uués to the man and back again. 

4 dvrumpdrrew: that is, oppose the reason. It may be 
construed with de?v or as the verb of airéy. There are no 
real difficulties in the passage, though many have been 
found. The order of words and the anacoluthon are inten- 
tional and effective. Cf. supra on 434, odk av... mor 
is to literal understanding an exaggeration. But Plato is 
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resisted? and veiled his head, but overpowered in 
despite of all by his desire, with wide staring eyes 
he rushed up to the corpses and cried, ‘There, ve 
wretches,’ take your fill of the fine spectacle !’”’ 
“T too,” he said, ‘‘ have heard the story.” “ Yet, 
surely, this anecdote,” I said, “ signifies that the 
principle of anger sometimes fights against desires as 
an alien thing against an alien.” “ Yes, it does,” he 
said. 

XV. “And do we not,” said I, “ on many other occa- 
sions observe when his desires constrain a man con- 
trary to his reason that he reviles himself and is angry 
with that within which masters him ; and that as it 
were in a faction of two parties the high spirit of such 
a man becomes the ally of his reason? But its ¢ 
making common cause 4 with the desires against the 
reason when reason whispers low ¢ ‘ Thou must not ’"— 
that, I think, is a kind of thing you would not affirm 
ever to have perceived in yourself, nor, I fancy, in any- 
body else either.” “No, by heaven,” he said. ‘Again, 
when a man thinks himself to be in the wrong,’ is it 
not true that the nobler he is the less is he capable of 
anger though suffering hunger and cold? and what- 


speaking of the normal action of uncorrupted @vués. Plato 
would not accept the psychology of Euripides’ Afedea 
(1079-1080): 

Kal payOdyw pev ola Spay wé\dw xaxd, 

Ovpds 62 xpeloow av éuay SovrevpaTwr, 
Cf. Dr. Loeb’s translation of Décharme, p. 340. 

* aipotvros: ef. 604c, and L. & S, ¢.r. A. 1. 5. 

1 So Aristot. Rhet. 1380 B17 ob yi-ywerat yap f épyh rpds 73 
dixacov, and Eth, Nic. 1135 b 28 érl dawoudvy yap détxia 
n épyj écrw. This is true only with Plato's reservation 
yevvaiérepos. The baser type is angry when in the wrong, 

* Cf. Demosth. xv. 10 for the same general idea. 
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Suppaxet 7® Soxobyrs Sucats xa bia 70 mewhy 
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amply av 7 Stampdénras 7 7 TedeuT HOT 7) worep Koo 
bd vopews bd 700 Adyou To} map aire dva- 
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emuKovpous _amep Kdvas eOéucba daynKdouvs Tov 
dpydyraw Borep mroupévey moXews. Kalas yap, 
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ToUrwp kal 708«  keOus ; To Trotov ; "Ort rodvay- 
Tiov 7 dpriws Hiv paiverar mept Tob Gupoedois. 
Tore prev yap emibuyntixdv Tt adTo mopeba elvat, 
viv 8€ wodob Seiy paper, adAd Toad padAdov adro 
ev TH THs puyis ordoe Tibecbar 7a oma mpos TO 
AoyioriKdy. Navrdracw, é¢n. *Ap’ oby éTepov 
év Kal tovrov, 7 AoyworeKod te eldos, woTe ph 
tpia adda dvo eldn elvar ev puyf, AoytoTiKoy Kat 


a OS 





96 Aéyws idiomatic, “as I was saying.” 
> éy rovT@: | possibly * ‘in such an one,” preferably ‘in 
such a case.” Ouuds is plainly the subject of get. (Cf. the 
physiological definition in Aristot. De an. 403 a 31 Séow rob 
wepi Thy Kapdlav aiuaros), and so, strictly speaking, of all 
the other verbs down to \yye. Kal dad 7d Teh... weoxe 
is best taken as a parenthesis giving an additional reason 
for the anger, besides the sense of injustice. 
° Tov yevvalow : i.e. the @uués of the noble, repeating gow 
av yevvadrepos F above. The interpretation ‘‘ does not desist 
from his noble (acts)” destroys this symmetry and has no 
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soever else at the hands of him whom he believes to 
be acting justly therein, and as I say? his spirit refuses 
to be aroused against such aone?” “ True,’’ he said. 
“But what when a man believes himself to be 
wronged, does not his spirit in that case seethe and 
grow fierce (and also because of his suffering hunger, 
cold and the like) and make itself the ally of what he 
judges just, and in noble souls °¢ it endures and wins 
the victory and will not let go until either it achieves 
its purpose, or death ends all, or, as a dog is called 
back by a shepherd, it is called back by the reason 
within and calmed.” ‘‘ Your similitude is perfect,” 
he said, ‘“‘ and it confirms ? our former statements that 
the helpers are as it were dogs subject to the rulers 
who are as it were the shepherds of the city.” “You 
apprehend my meaning excellently,” said I. “ But 
do you also take note of this?” “ Of what?” 
“* That what we now think about the spirited element 
is just the opposite of our recent surmise. For then 
we supposed it to be a pari of the appetitive, but now, 
far from that, we say that, in the factions ¢ of the soul, 
it much rather marshals itself on the side of the 
reason.” ‘‘ By all means,” he said. “Is it then 
distinct from this too, or is it a form of the rational, so 
that there are not three but two kinds in the soul, 


warrant in Plato’s use of yervatos. Cf. 375 ©, 459 a. The 
only argument against the view here taken is that ‘ @vués 
is not the subject of Arye,’ which it plainly is. The shift 
from @vzés to the man in what follows is no difficulty and 
is required only by reXeurycy, which may well be a gloss. 
Cf. A.J.P. xvi. p. 237. 

# xairoc ye calls attention to the confirmation supplied by 
the image. Cf. supra on 376 B, and my article in Class. 
Journ. vol. iii. p. 29. 

* Cf. 440 Bp and Phaedr. 237 5. 
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3 lg bal Ul > a ¥ a 
emiBupnrex dv ; 7 Kabdzep ev TH mode éuvetyey 
abrny tpia dvra yen, Xpypariatixdy, émucoupy- 
TuKdv, BovdAeutucdy, ouTw Kal ev puxh tptrov TOUTS 
€oTt 70 Gupoedés, émixoupoy ov T@ AoyioTeK™ 
duce, eav p27) imo KOKA Tpoppijs Siapbaph; 
*"Avayrn, &bn, tpitov. Nat, 4 qv oe eye, dv ye Tob 
oytaTuxod dAdo Tt pari aomep Tod émOupnriKod 
> # 4 we 

epayy Erepov Ov. "AM’ od xarendr, edn, pavijva. 
Kal yap év Tots maiSious TouTS a dy tus iSot, dre 
Bvpod pe <dOds yevopeva preota ear, Aoyiopod 


BS émou pev epouye doxodow oddérore peTaAap- 


C 


Bavew, ot € roddol dé more. Nat pa AC, fv & 

eva), KaADS ye eles. Ere S€ ev rots Onpiors dv tes 

ww a i: oe oe 4 A A ia \ 

idot 6 A€yers, Ste OUTWS exer. mpds 5€ TovToLs Kal 

6 dvw mov éxel elopev, 76 Tod ‘Opjpov papru- 
i 

pyce, Td 


orOos 8é mAngas Kpadinv jrimare ptbw 


evtat0a yap 57 cadds ws erepov érépw emumAfrrov 
metroinkev “Opnpos 76 dvadoytodpevov mept Tob 
BeAtiovds Te kal yelpovos TH dAoyiatws Gupovperw. 
ee edn, dpbas Aéyers. 

XVI. Tatra pe ape, fv 8 éyd, poyes Sia 
vevedKaper, Kal Tei emetks oporoyetrat, To 
adra. pev év monet, Ta. abra 3 ev évds EKdOTOU TH 
puyh yevn eveivar Kal toa tov apiOpydr. “Eore 





2 It still remains to distinguish the X\oy:orcxdy from Oupds, 
which is done first by pointing out that young children 
and animals possess Ouuds (cf. Laws 963 rE, Aristot. Pol. 
1334 b 22 ff.), and by quoting a line of Homer already 
cited in 390 p, and used in Phaedo 94 5, to prove that 
the soul, regarded there as a unit, is distinct from the 
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the rational and the appetitive, or just as in the 
city there were three existing kinds that composed 
its structure, the money-makers, the helpers, the 
counsellors, so also in the soul there exists a third 
kind, this principle of high spirit, which is the helper 
of reason by nature unless it is corrupted by evil 
nurture?”’ “ We have to assume it as a third,” he 
said. ‘ Yes,” said I, “ provided? it shall have been 
shown to be something different from the rational, 
as it has been shown to be other than the appetitive.” 
“That is not hard to be shown,” he said; “ for 
that much one can see in children, that they are from 
their very birth chock-full of rage and high spirit, 
but as for reason, some of them, to my thinking, 
never participate in it, and the majority quite late.” 
“Yes, by heaven, excellently said,” I replied; “ and 
further, one could see in animals that what you say 
is true. And to these instances we may add the 
testimony of Homer quoted above: 


He smote his breast and chided thus his heart, 


For there Homer has clearly represented that in us 
which has reflected about the better and the worse 
as rebuking that which feels unreasoning anger as if 
it were a distinct and different thing.” ‘‘ You are 
entirely right,” he said. 

XVI. ‘‘ Through these waters, then,” said I, “ we 
have with difficulty made our way ® and we are fairly 
agreed that the same kinds equal in number are to be 
found in the state and in the soul of each one of us."' 


passions, there treated as belonging to the body, like the 
mortal soul of the Timaeus. See Unity of Plato's Thought, 
pp. 42-43. 

> Cf. Parmen. 137 a, Pindar, Ol. xiii. 114 éxvetoac, 
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Tatra. Odxody éxeivo ye 7799 dvayKaiov, ws 
mods 7 qv aodh Kal d, obrw Kat Toy isearny cal 
TOUTW oogdv elvar; Té é pays Kai & 8} dv8petos 
Buerys Kal ws, Toure Kat oA “dv8pelay Kal 
ovTws, Kai TaAAG awavTa mpds aGpeTRY waatTus 
duddrepa éxew. “Avdyxn. Kat Sdixasov on, & 
Dravney, olpat, dijoopev dvdpa elvar 7H atr@ 
Tpome, _Grep Kal mods ae Sucaia. Kai Tobro 
maou dvdyKn. "AM od ™ be Tobro ém- 
AcAjopeba, 6 ort éxelvy ye TO 76 é€avTod ExaoTov év 
abth mpdtrew tpiav dvtrwy yevay Sixata fv. Od 
Hoe Soxodpev, eon, émdceAfobae. Mynpovevréov 
dpa Huty, ore Kat Tay éxaoros, drov dv ra adrob 
éxaarov Tay év av7@ mpatrn, obtos Bixaids Te 
éorat Kai 74 atrod mpdrrev. Kai pada, e és, 
pvnuovertéov. Odxobr TO pev Nopuaruc Spxew 
TMpoorjxet, oop@ dvre Kal eXovTe THY v7ep dardons 
This poxis mpopnberav, TH S€ Ovpocdet darn Kdep 
elvat Kal Evppdyw rovrov; Wdvv ye *Ap’ obv 
ody, @orep édeyouer, povatrijs Kat yupwaoriniis 
Kpdous Evpdwva adtda Tomjoe, Td pev emretvouga. 
Kal tpépovoa Adyots TE rahois Kal pobjpace, ae) 
5€ dyetoa TapapvOoupern, jpepotoa dppovia TE 
ral pupa; Kopidi, ye, FO és. Kai tovtw 51 
ovr TpaperTe Kal ws dd fas Ta adtav pabdvre 
kal matdevbévre mpoorariceror' Tob émBupnriKod, 

89 mAciorov ris puyfs ev éxdoTm éotl Kat 

1 Bekker’s tpocrarjoerov is better than the ms. zpoory- 
O€TOV. 





® Cf. 435 B. 
> Cf. Meno 73 c, Hipp. Major 295 p. A virtual synonym 
for 7@ atr@ elder, Meno 72 E. 
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“That is so.” “ Then does not the necessity of our 
former postulate immediately follow, that as and 
whereby @ the state was wise so and thereby is the 
individual wise?” “Surely.” ‘“‘ Andso whereby and 
as the individual is brave, thereby and so is the state 
brave, and that both should haveall the other constitu- 
ents of virtue in the same way??” “ Necessarily.” 
** Just too, then, Glaucon, I presume we shall say a 
man is in the same way in which a city was just.” 
“That too is quite inevitable.” ‘‘ But we surely 
cannot have forgotten this, that the state was just 
by reason of each of the three classes found in it ful- 
filling its own function.” “I don’t think we have 
forgotten,” he said. ‘‘ We must remember, then, 
that each of us also in whom ¢ the several parts within 
him perform each their own task—he will be a just 
man and one who minds his own affair.” ‘‘ We must 
indeed remember,” he said. ‘* Does it not belong to 
the rational part to rule, being wise and exercising 
forethought in behalf of the entire soul, and to the 
principle of high spirit to be subject to this and its 
ally?” “ Assuredly.” “* Then is it not, as we said,? 
the blending of music and gymnastics that will 
render them concordant, intensifying and fostering 
the one with fair words and teachings and relaxing 
and soothing and making gentle the other by har- 
mony and rhythm?” “ Quite so,” said he. “And 
these two thus reared and having learned and been 
educated to do their own work in the true sense of 
the phrase,® will preside over the appetitive part 
which is the mass/ of the soul in each of us and the 


© grov: cf. 431 B of, and 573 D dv. 2 Cf. 4il e412, 
* Cf. supra on 433 8-E, infra 443 p, and Charm. 161 8. 
t Cf. on 431 a-s, Laws 659 a-s. 
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xpnudtrwyv dvoe amAnotératov: 6 rypHoetov, p17) 
7TH mipmAacbae t&v mept TO GHua Kadovpévwr 
yoovav TroAd kal ioxyupor ‘yevdpevov ovK ab 7a ad- 
B tod mparrn, adda karadovicacbae Kal dpxew 
emixerpyjon dv ob TpooyjKov adt® yéver, Kat fbp- 
mavTa TOV Biov mdvrow dvarpéyn. Idvu pev 
ody, edn. “Ap” odv, Fw 8 ey, Kal rods eEwlev 
i , nw , t € 4 
TroAepious ToUTW ay Kadota pudarrotray bmep 
andons Tis puxijs Te Kal Tob oebparos, TO pev 
Bovhevdpevor, To O€ mpomoAcpobv, € émdqtevov dé 7H 
dpxovre kal Th avipeia émreAodv Ta Bovdevbévra; 
“Eore Tatra. Kat av8peiov oy, oljat, ToUTw TO 
C pépet KaAotpev eva exaorov, day adrod 76 bun o- 
evdées Stacwly dia te AuTo@v Kal ydovdv 7d dd 
~ tf A , . 4 > ~ 
rob Adyou mapayyeAbev Sewdv Te Kal Ly. Opbas 
3 én. Logov. 5d ve exelvep TO opiKp® péper, 
16 é TPXE Te adr@ Kab Tabra mapryyedrev v, 
éxyov ab Kdxeivo emoripny év abt Thy Tob Sup 
hépovros ExdoTw TE Kal Aw TO KowG ohdv abrav 
~ ca sf A oO / , cA 

tpiav ovrwv. Ildvu pev odv. Ti dé; odidpova 

> inl - . é ~ > cal td oe 
D ob 79 pudta Kal Evppuvia Th abrdv rovrav, érav 
76 Te dpxov Kat Td dpxouevw 7d Aoyiaruxoy 
dpodogdar Sety d, dpew Kab pr oractdlwaw avr ; 
Lwdpoatyvy yobv, 7 8 ds, odk dAdo ri eotw 7 


@ Strictly speaking, pleasure is in the mind, not in the 
body. Cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, n. 330. kxadoupérwr 
implies the doctrine of the Gorgias 493 5, 494 c, Phileb. 
42 c, Phaedr. 258 ¥, and infra 583 B-584 a, that the 
pleasures of appetite are not pure or real. Cf. Unity 
of Plato’s Thought, n. 152. Cf. on Ac youdvwv 431 c. 

> Cf. on 426 &, 606 B. 

° mpocfkov: sc, éariv dpxev. yéve, by affinity, birth or 
nature. Cf, 4448. q reads yerdv. 
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most insatiate by nature of wealth. They will keep 
watch upon it, lest, by being filled and infected with 
the so-called pleasures associated with the body ? and 
so waxing big and strong, it may not keep to® its own 
work but may undertake to enslave and rule over the 
classes which it is not fitting ¢ that it should, and so 
overturn? the entire life of all.” ‘‘ By all means,” 
he said. ‘‘ Would not these two, then, best keep 
guard against enemies from without ¢ also in behalf of 
the entire soul and body, the one taking counsel,’ the 
other giving battle, attending upon the ruler, and by 
its courage executing the ruler’s designs?’’ “‘ That 
is so.” “‘ Brave, too, then, I take it, we call each in- 
dividual by virtue of this part in him, when, namely, 
his high spirit preserves in the midst of pains and 
pleasures? the rule handed down by the reason as to 
what is or is not to be feared.’”” “ Right,” he said. 
“ But wise by that small part that* ruled in him and 
handed down these commands, by its possession # in 
turn within it of the knowledge of what is beneficial 
for each and for the whole, the community composed 
of the three.” “By all means.” ‘And again, was he 
not sober by reason of the friendship and concord of 
these same parts, when. namely. the ruling principle 
and its two subjects are at one in the belief that the 
reason ought to rule, and do not raise faction against 
it?’ “ The virtue of soberness certainly,” said he, 
‘is nothing else than this, whether in a city or an 

4 Cf. supra 389 pb. 

* Cf. supra 415 B. 

! Cf. Isoc. xii. 138 airy ydp éorw 4% Bovdevonérn rept 
axdyTwy. 2 Cf. 429 c-p, 

& Cf. Goodwin's Greek Grammar, § 1027. 


* éxov: anacoluthic epexegesis, corresponding to Srav ... 
d&:acwsy. at probably merely marks the correspondence. 
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TooTO, mdreus Te Kal idudTov. "AMG pev, 87) 
Sixatds ye, @ modes A€yopev, ToUTW kat ores 
gorau. Todd dvdyen. Ti ov; etrov eyd- 1] 
7 jue drapBrvverau aAXo Tt Sixaroodvy Soxely 
eivas } Omep ev TH monet epdvn; Ovx é, eworye, ébn, 
LE Soret. *OQ6de yap, wy, oe éyd, mavTdmacw ay 
BeBawoaipeba, el Tt neav ere ev TH ux aydu- 
oByrei, 7, popricd att@ mpoadéporvtes. Llota 5%; 
Ofov ef Sdou fds dvoporoyetaOar epi Te exeivns 
THs TOAews Kai Tob éxeivn dpotws mefuKdtos Te 
Kat TeOpapevov dvdpes, et doxeé dy TapaKaro.- 
Ojxny xpuctov 7, dpyvpiou SeEdpevos 6 Tovobros 
dmroorepycat, Ti av ole. oinOjvat TodTo adrdy 
443 Spdca. padrov 7 doou pi) Tavodro.; Odder’ dv, 
édn. Ovxoiv kal icpoovAdy Kai KAon@v Kal 
mpodoaray, 7) idia étaipwy } Synpocia mdAEwv, 
éxTos dv ovtos ein; “Exrdés. Kal pry odd 
émworiodv dmtsTos 7 Kara dpKous H Kare. Tas 
dAAas dpodoyias. Nas yap av; Morxetar pay 
Kal yovéwy deere kal Gear aBeparrevatar Tavrt 
d\A@ paddov y Te rovodrwp Tpoor}Kovaty. Iavri 
Bpévrot, én. Odtxodv tovtwy mdvrwv atriov, re 


® § wodddas: that is, by the principle of rd éavrob 
mT parrev. 

® drauBdvverat: is the edge or outline of the definition 
blunted or dimmed when we transfer it to the individual? 

¢ The transcendental or philosophical definition is con- 
firmed by vulgar tests. The man who is just in Plato’s 
sense will not stea] or betray or fail in ordinary duties. 
Cf. Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1178 b 16 4 oprixds 6 xawos... 
to say that the gods are cwdpoves. Similarly Plato feels 
that there is a certain vulgarity in applying the cheap 
tests of prudential morality (cf. Phaedo 68 c-p) to intrinsic 
virtue. ** Be this,” is the highest expression of the moral 
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individual.” “‘ But surely, now, a man is just by that 
which and in the way we have so often? described.” 
“That is altogether necessary.” ‘‘ Well then,” said 
I, “ has our idea of justice in any way lost the edge ® 
of its contour so as to look like anything else than 
precisely what it showed itself to be in the state?” 
“T think not,” he said. ‘‘ We might,’’ I said, “‘ com- 
pletely confirm your reply and our own conviction 
thus, if anything in our minds still disputes our defini- 
tion—by applying commonplace and vulgar ¢ tests to 
it.” “What are these?” “For example, if an 
answer were demanded to the question concerning 
that city and the man whose birth and breeding was 
in harmony with it, whether we believe that such a 
man, entrusted with a deposit 4 of gold or silver, would 
withhold it and embezzle it, who do you suppose 
would think that he would be more likely so to act 
than men of a different kind?’’ ‘‘ No one would,” 
he said. ‘‘ And would not he be far removed from 
sacrilege and theft and betrayal of comrades in 
private life or of the state in public?” ‘‘ He would.” 
“ And, moreover, he would not bein any way faithless 
either in the keeping of his oaths or in other agree- 
ments.” “ How couldhe?” ‘‘ Adultery, surely, and 
neglect of parents and of the due service of the gods 
would pertain to anyone rather than to such a man.” 
“ To anyone indeed,” he said. “ And is not the cause 


law. ‘Do this,” inevitably follows. Cf Leslie Stephen, 
Science of Ethics, pp. 376 and 385, and Emerson, Self- 
Reliance: **But I may also neglect the reflex standard, 
and absolve me to myself . . . If anyone imagines that this 
law is lax, let him keep its commandment one day.” The 
Xenophontie Socrates (Xen. Mem. iv. 4. 10-11 and iv. 4. 17) 
relies on these vulgar tests. 
¢ Cf. supra on 332 a and Aristot. Rhet. 1383 b 21, 
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avtod taév év at’t@ Exactov ra abTod mparret 
apyfs te mwépt Kal tod dpyeobar; Toto pév obr, 

\ 3 A uv Ww 2 4 a 
Kat ovdev dAAo. “Eze te obv erepov Cyteis duxaso- 
ovyny elvar } TavTqy Thy Sivapwv, 7) Tods Totod- 
tous dvdpas te mapéxerat Kat modes; Ma Aia, 
7 8 ds, odk eywye. 

XVII. Tédcov dpa juiv 1d evinmov droterd- 
Acorat, 6 Epapev vrromTedoat, ws dds dpydjevor 
Tis TéAews oikilew Kata Oedv twa eis dpyyy re 
Kal turov twa THs SiKaoodvns Kuvdvvevopev 
> f , x s S ‘ > 
eupeByxevar. Wavrdrac pev otv. Td 8€ ye Av 
¥ S , > a yo > oo” : a 
apa, ® TAavcwr, 80’ 6 Kat dpeXe?, cidwAdy ti THs 
duxacoovyns, Td TOV ev oKLTOTOWLKOY dUaeL dpOdis 
éyew oxvtotopety Kal dAXo undev mpdrretv, Tov Sé 
Textovikoy TexTaivecOar, Kal TadAAa 87) oOvTWS. 
Maiverar. To dé ye dAnbes towobro wév te Hv, ws 
yw € rf > > > \ +. w Sand 
ouxev, 1) Suxatoavvy, GAN’ od mepi rHy Ew mpaéw 

~ fol ‘ A > \ ~ 
t@v aitob, ddAd mepi tHv evros ws aAnOds mepi 
€aurov Kal Ta éavTod, py édcavra radddTpia 





28. of. supra on 434 p. 

> The contemplation of the efSwrov, image or symbol, 
leads us to the reality. The reality is always the Platonic 
Idea. The efSwdor, in the case of ordinary “things,” is the 
material copy which men mistake for the reality (516 a). 
In the case of spiritual things and moral ideas, there is 
no visible image or symbol (Polit. 286 a), but imperfect 
analogies, popular definitions, suggestive phrases, as ré éavrod 
mpatrev, well-meant laws and institutions serve as the eféwha 
in which the philosophic dialectician may find a reflection 
of the true idea. Cf. on 520 c, Sophist 234 c, Theaetet. 
150 B. 

© Of. Tim. 86 p, Laws 731 2, Apol. 23.4. The reality of 
justice as distinguished from the efwdov, which in this case 
is merely the economic division of labour. Adam errs in 
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of this to be found in the fact that each of the 
principles within him does its own work in the 
matter of ruling and being ruled?” ‘‘ Yes, that and 
nothing else.” “* Do you still, then, look for justice 
to be anything else than this potency which provides 
men and cities of this sort?” ‘‘ No, by heaven,’ 
he said, ‘I do not.” 

XVII. “ Finished, then, is our dream and perfected 
—the surmise we spoke of,“ that, by some Providence, 
at the very beginning of our foundation of the state, 
wechanced to hit upon the original principle and a sort 
of type of justice.’’ ‘‘ Most assuredly.” “It really 
was, it seems, Glaucon, which is why it helps,? a sort 
of adumbration of justice, this principle that it is right 
for the cobbler by nature to cobble and occupy him- 
self with nothing else, and the carpenter to practise 
carpentry, and similarly all others. But the truth of 
the matter ¢ was, as it seems, that justice is indeed 
something of this kind, yet not in regard to the doing 
of one’s own business externally, but with regard to 
that which is within and in the true sense concerns 
one’s self, and the things of one’s self—it means that 4 


thinking that the real justice is justice in the soul, and the 
eldwdor is justice in the state. In the state too the division 
of labour may be taken in the lower or in the higher sense. 
Cf. supra on ‘370 a, Introd. p. xv. 

4 an édgavra . ddgar 44a: of. Gorgias 459 c, 462 c. 
A series of participles in implied indirect discourse expand 
the meaning of ri évrés (xpaiv), and enumerate the con- 
ditions precedent (resumed in oftw 64 443 ©; ef. Protag. 
325 a) of all action which is to be called just if it tends to 
preserve this inner harmony of soul, and the reverse if it 
tends to dissolve it. The subject of rpdrrew is anybody or 
Everyman. For the general type of sentence and the Stoic 
principle that nothing imports but virtue cf. 591 & and 

8c 
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mpdrrew ExaoTov év adit@ pnde mrodumpaypovety 
mpos didn Aa. Ta, ev 7H puxy yévn, adAd 7 
évTe Ta otkeia €b Bépwevov kal dpEavra abrov 
adtod Kat Koopajoavra Kal pidov yevdpevov éavt@ 
Kai Evvappdcarra Tpta. évTa Bomep 6pous tpels 
appovias drexvas vedTys Te Kal drdrys | Kat 
E péons, Kal ef dAda drra peragp Tuyyave évra, 
ndvta tadza Evvdijoavta Kal mavrdmacw éva, 
yevopevoy ex moMAdv, adppova Kat ippoapevov, 
otTw (OF mparrew 50, édv Te mpatrn 7 meph 
Xpnudtwv Krjow 7 mept OwpaTos Deparetay 7 q Kat 
TodriKdy Th a) mept To. iia EvpBdAua, ev méoe 
Tovrows Hyovpevov kal dvopdlovra Sixaiay prev 
Kat Kadny mpagw, 7 av tavrnv ig ew odly Te 
Kal Evvamepydlyrat, codiay 5€ THy emotatoboay 
444 tatry Th mpdger emoThynv, adtkov dé mpag, 
av det tadrnv Ain, duabliay Sé tiv Tadry ad 





2 Cf. supra on 433 E. 

> Of. Gorg. 491 p where Callicles does not understand. 

© Cf. Gorg. 504. 

@ Cf. infra 621 c and supra on 352 a. 

¢ The harmony of the three parts of the souls is compared 
to that of the three fundamental notes or strings in_ the 
octave, including any intervening tones, and so by implica- 
tion any faculties of the soul overlooked in the preceding 
classification. Cf. Plutarch, Plat. Quest. 9, Proclus, p. 230 
Kroll. dorrep introduces the images, the exact application 
of which is pointed by dreyvds. Cf.0n343c. The scholiast 
tries to make two octaves (dis 6: racdv) of it. The technical 
musical details have at the most an antiquarian interest, and 
in no way affect the thought, which is that of Shakespeare’ 8 


For government, though high and low and lower, 
Put into parts, doth keep in one concent, 
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a man must not suffer the principles in his soul to do 
each the work of some other and interfere and meddle 
with one another, but that he should dispose well of 
what in the true sense of the word is properly his own,” 
and having first attained to self-mastery ® and beauti- 
ful order within himself,? and having harmonized ¢ 
these three principles, the notes or intervals of three 
terms quite literally the lowest, the highest, and the 
mean, and all others there may be between them, 
and having linked and bound all three together and 
made of himself a unit,‘ one man instead of many, 
self-controlled and in unison, he should then and then 
only turn to practice if he find aught to do either in the 
getting of wealth or the tendance of the body orit may 
be in political action or private business, in all such 
doings believing and naming? the just and honour- 
able action to be that which preserves and helps to 
produce this condition of soul, and wisdom the science 
that presides over such conduct; and believing and 
naming the unjust action to be that which ever tends 
to overthrow this spiritual constitution, and brutish 


Congreeing in a full and natural close 


Like music. (Henry V. 1. ii. 179.) 
Cf. Cicero, De Rep. ii. 42, and Milton (Reason of Church 
Government), ‘‘ Discipline . . . which with her musical 


chords preserves and holds all the parts thereof together.” 

4 Cf. Epin. 992 p. The idea was claimed for the Pyth- 
agoreans; cf. Zeller 1. i. p. 463, Guyau, Esquisse d’una 
Morale, p. 109 “La moralité n’est autre chose que l’unité 
de ]’étre.” ‘The key to effective life is unity of life.” says 
another modern rationalist. 

* évoud¢ovra betrays a consciousness that the ordinary 
meaning of words is somewhat forced for edification. Cf. 
Lauvs 864 a-8 and Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 9, n. 21. 
Aristotle (Eth. Nic. 1138 b 6) would regard all this as mere 
metaphor. 
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emoatatoteay Scéav. Ilavramacw, 4 8’ os, @ 


Laxpates, addnOA Ayers. Elev, Fv 3? ey rdv 
pev dixatoy kat dvdpa Kal moAw Kal Sixaoovvny, 
6 tuyxdve ev adrois dv, et daipev cdpnKévar, ovK 
av mavu tt, oluar, Sdgaev pevdecOa. Ma Aia 
od pévror, bn. Dadpev dpa; Odpev. 

XVI. "Eorw 87, fv 8’ éyw: pera yap toéro 
oKemtéov, olor, aduxiav. Adov dr. Ovdxodv 
ordow Twa ad tpdv dvrwy rodtwy Set adi 
elvat Kal moAumpaypoatyny Kai dAAoTpiompayy.o- 
avrvnv Kal émavdctaow pépovs Twos TO SAW TIS 
poyfis, i dpyn év adr_ od mpooqKov, dAAd Tot- 
ovtov dvTos Pucet, olov mpérew adt@ Sovdcdvev 
T® tod dpyixot yévous éyte'; Tovar’ drra, olyar, 
djoopey Kal thy todTwy Tapaxyy Kal Ady 
elvar THY Te ddukiay Kal dkoAaciay Kal SetAlav Kal 
apabiay kat EvddAnBSyy wacav Kaxiav. Tadra pev 
obv tadta, dyn. Odxodv, fv 8 éyw, kal 76 dduKa 
mpdrTew Kal 7O douxeiv cat abd 7O Sixata Totely, 
Tatra mdvra Tuyxaver dvta KaTadnra 76n sadds, 
eimep Kat 4 dduxia re Kal dixaoodvn; Ids 34; 
"Or, Fv 8 eyed, tvyydver obdev d:addpovra Tay 
byvevav Te Kal voowday, ws éexeiva ev oupart, 

1 rpémew . . . dv7e is plainly the better reading. Burnet 


amends the additional roo 6’ a’ dovAevew of several mss, to7@ 5’ 
ob dovdeverv, which might be justified by 358 a, 





9 émorhuny ... ddtav: a hint of a fundamental distinc- 
tion, not explicitly mentioned before in the Republic. Cf. 
Meno 97 w ff. and Unity of Plato’s Thought, de 47-49, 
It is used here rhetorically to exalt justice and disparage 
injustice. duafia is a very strong word, possibly used here 
already in the special Platonic sense: the ignorance that 
mistakes itself for knowledge. Cf. Sephist 229 c. 
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ignorance, to be the opinion? that in turn presides ® 
over this.” ‘* What you say is entirely true, Socrates.” 
“Well,” said I, ‘if we should affirm that we had 
found the just man and state and what justice really 
is¢ in them, I think we should not be much mis- 
taken”’ “No indeed, we should not,” he said. 
“Shall we affirm it, then?” ‘‘ Let us so affirm.” 
XVIII. ‘So beit, then,” said I; ‘‘ next after this, I 
take it, we must consider injustice.” ‘‘ Obviously.” 
“* Must not this be a kind of civil war 4 of these three 
principles, their meddlesomeness* and interference 
with one another’s functions, and the revolt of one 
part against the whole of the soul that it may hold 
therein a rule which does not belong to it, since its 
nature is such that it befits it to serve as a slave to 
the ruling principle? Something of this sort, I fancy, 
is what we shall say, and that the confusion of these 
principles and their straying from their proper course 
is injustice and licentiousness and cowardice and 
brutish ignorance and, in general al] turpitude.” 
“Precisely this,” he replied. “ Then,” said I, “ to 
act unjustly and be unjust and in turn to act justly— 
the meaning of all these terms becomes at once plain 
and clear, since injustice and justice are so.” ‘‘ How 
so?” ‘ Because,’ said I, “‘ these are in the soul 
what? the healthful and thediseaseful are in the body; 


° éxisrarotcary: Isocrates would have used a synonym 
instead of repeating the word. 

© Cf. 337 B. 

4 créow: ef. 440 ©. It is defined in Sophist 228 B, 
Aristotle would again regard this as mere metaphor. 

* rolumpaypocivyy: supra 434 B and Isoc. viii. 59. 

f EvAAHRSonys summing up, as in Phaedo 69 B. 

5 &s éxeiva: a proportion is thus usually stated in an- 
acoluthic apposition. 
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Taba ev pox. 119s édyn. Ta pev mov dbyewa 
bytevav epmrouel, Ta 6€ voodon vocov. Nai. 
Otxoiv Kal To pev Sixaca mparTew Suxawoouyyy 
De eprrouel, 76 es adtka dduxiav ; *"Avaynn. “Eore dé 
TO prev dyicvavy moely Ta ev TH owpaTe KaTa 
gvow Kabtordvat Kpareiy te Kal Kparetobau ta? 
adAjAwy, Td 5é vocov Tapa piow dpyew Te Kal 
dpxeoba: dAdo bn’ dAdov. *Eort yap. Odxoiv 
ad, edyv, 76 Sixaoodvny eurroveiy Ta ev TH puyy 
Kard puow xabiardvat Kparely Te kal mparetoba 
bn” aMArjAwy, ro be ddixiay mapa vow dpyew 
Te Kal dpxerBae Eo ba’ dMov ; Komidj, Eby. 
"Apern pev dpa, ws eorKer, byterd ré tus ay ein 
E Kat xaAdos Kal evefia puxiis, Karla, dé vdcos Te 
Kal aloxos rat dobévera. “Korw ove. “Ap” obv 
ob Kal 7a fev KaAd emernSetpara eis dperis KTH- 
ow dépe, Ta 8 aicypa els Kaxtas ; "Avdyny. 
XIX. To 8% Aourov 75n, ws Eouxev, Hiv éori 


oxépacbat, métepov av AvowreAce Sixard Te mpaT- 


445 rew Kai Kada émitydeverv Kat elvar Sixasov, av Te 


AavOdvyn edy TE BH TowobTos wv, } dducety Te Kal 
aduxov elvat, eavrep pur) 6i8@ Sixnv pnde BeATioy 
yiyyntat KoAalopevos. AM’, edn, LwKpates, 


« The common-sense point of view, “fit fabricando faber,” 
Cf. Aristot. Hth. Nie. 1103 a 32. 

In Gorg. 460 3, Socrates argues the paradox that he who 
knows justice does it. Cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 11, 
n, 42. 

> Cf. the generalization of épws to include medicine and 
music in Symp. 186-187, and Tim. 82 a, Laws 906 c, Unity of 
Plato’s Thought, n. 500. 

¢ The identification of virtue with spiritual health really, 
as Plato says (445 a), answers the main question of the 
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there is no difference.” ‘‘In what respect?” he 
said. “ Healthful things surely engender health* and 
diseaseful disease.” ‘ Yes.” “ Then does not doing 
just acts engender justice and unjust injustice?” 
“Of necessity.”” ‘‘ But to produce health is to 
establish the elements in a body in the natural 
relation 9f dominating and being dominated” by one 
another, while to cause disease is to bring it about 
that one rules or is ruled by the other contrary to 
nature.” ‘‘ Yes, that is so.’ “ And is it not like- 
wise the production of justice in the soul to establish 
‘its principles in the natural relation of controlling 
and being controlled by one another, while injustice 
is to cause the one to rule or be ruled by the other 
.contrary to nature?” ‘‘ Exactly so,” he said. 
“Virtue, then, as it seems, would be a kind of health¢ 
and beauty and good condition of the soul, and vice 
would be disease, ugliness, and weakness.” ‘‘It is 
so.” “Then is it not also true that beautiful and 
honourable pursuits tend to the winning of virtue 
and the ugly to vice?”’ “ Of necessity.” 

XIX. “ And now at last. it seems. it remains for us 
to consider whether it is profitable to do justice and 
practise honourable pursuits and be just, whether®¢ one 
is known to be such or not, or whether injustice 
profits, and to be unjust, if only a man escape punish- 
ment and is not bettered by chastisement./” ‘‘ Nay, 


Republic. It is not explicitly used as one of the three final 
arguments in the ninth book, but is implied in 591 8. It is 
found “‘already”’ in Crito 47 p-e. Cf. Gorg. 479 B. 

# xaxia . . . aloxos: Sophist 228 x distinguishes two forms 
of xaxia: vécos or moral evil, and ignorance or alcxos. Cf. 
Gorg. 477 B. 

* édy re... édy Te: cf. supra 337 Cc, 367 £, 427 v, 429 fF. 

1 Cf. Gorg. 512 a-z, and supra on 380 B. 
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yedotov ewouye paiverat TO oxéupa yiyvecbar 750, 
> ~ ~ 

et Tob pév audpatos THs Pvaews Siadberpoperns 
doxel od Biwrdy elvar od5€ pera mévrwv ovriwy TE 

x aA ~ 
Kal moT@v Kat mavTds mAodvTOU Kal maons apyiis, 

~ A ~ ~ 
Tis 5€ adrod tovtov & Ca&pev gddcews rapat- 

i 

Bropévys kal diadberpouevns Buwrdov dpa éorat, 
cae é ~ ~ cot 
eavmep tis rot 6 av BovAnOy dAXo wAjv TobTo, 
< 30. é a 4 > , > , 
omofev Kakias pev Kat adcKlas dmaddayjoeTat, 
Sixaroodvny Sé Kal dperiy Krijoeras, émeSimep 
27 ” er ? eA , 
epdvn ye ovra éxdtepa ofa iets SreAnAvOaper. 
Tedoiov ydp, fv 8° éyad: GAN Guws émetmep 
évtaiba édndvbapev, daov ofdv te cadéorara 
Kartel ore TadTa ovTws exet, od Xpr) ATOKdprEL. 
"Hewora vy tov Ata, édn, wdvrwy dmoKpynréov. 

C Acépo viv, qv & éeyd, wa Kai loys, doa Kal cidy 
ww ¢€ fy J > \ ~ oe A ees. Z 4 « 
exet 7) KaKia, ws euol SoKel, a ye O7) Kal afta Beas. 
"Ezopat, ey: povov rAEéye. Kai pv, fv 8 eyo, 
Worep ao oxomds or paiverar, éweid7 évradda 
> Z n~ / a ba + oy a. 
avaBeBykapev Tod Adyou, Ev pev elvat eldos THs 

* Cf. 456 vp. On the following argumentum ex contrario 
cf. supra on 336 E. 

> Cf. on 353 p and Aristot. De an. 414 a 12 fh Cf. 
Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 41. ; 

¢ Cf. 577 v, Gorg. 466 ©. If all men desire the good, he 
who does evil does not do what he really wishes. 

4 gcov . . . xavtdeiv is generally taken as epexegetic of 
évravéa. Itis rather felt with ov xpy daoxdpvew, 

¢ Cf. Apol. 25 c. 

f & ye bi xal dia Oéas: for xal ef. Soph. 223 a, 229 vp, Tim. 
83 c, Polit. 285 3, and infra 544 a, c-p. By the strict 
theory of ideas any distinction may mark a class, and so 
constitute an idea. (Cf. De Platonis Idearum Doctrina, 
pp. 22-25.) But Plato’s logical practice recognizes that 
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Socrates,” he said, “I think that from this point on 
our inquiry becomes an absurdity *—if, while life is 
admittedly intolerable with a ruined constitution of 
body even though accompanied by all the food and 
drink and wealth and power in the world, we are 
yet to be asked to suppose that, when the very nature 
and constitution of that whereby we live? is disordered 
and corrupted, life is going to be worth living, if a 
man can only doas he pleases,° and pleases to do any- 
thing save that which will rid him of evil and injustice 
and make him possessed of justice and virtue—now 
that the two have been shown to be as we have 
described them.” “‘ Yes, it is absurd,” said 1; “* but 
nevertheless, now that we have won to this height, 
we must not grow weary in endeavouring to discover 4 
with the utmost possible clearness that these things 
are so.” “ That is the last thing in the world we 
must do,” he said. ‘‘ Come up here ¢ then,” said I, 
“that you may see how many are the kinds of evil, 
I mean those that it is worth while to observe and 
distinguish’’’ “I am with you,” he said; “‘ only do 
you say on.” “ And truly,” said I, “‘ now that we 
have come to this height? of argument I seem to see 


only typical or relevant “Ideas” are worth naming or 
considering. The Republic does not raise the metaphysical 
question how a true idea is to be distinguished from a part 
or from a partial or casual concept. Cf. Unity of Plato’s 
Thought, pp. 52-53, n. 381, Polit. 263 a-s. 

# Cf. 588 Bs, Emerson, Nominalist and Realist, ii. p. 256: 
““We like to come to a height of land and see the landscape, 
just as we value a general remark in conversation.” Cf. 
Lowell, Democracy, Prose Works, vi. 8: ‘He who has 
mounted the tower of Plato to look abroad from it will 
never hope to climb another with so lofty a vantage of 
speculation.” From this and 517 a-s, the dvd3acs became 
a technical or cant term in Neoplatonism. 
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dperis, deipa de Tijs kakias, Téttapa 8 év 
adtots drra dy Kat dEvov emupnobijvar. Ids 
A€yets 5 épn. “Ooo, Fv 8° eye, moNTELV Tpdzroe 
elolv <idy éxovres, TooovTot xuduvedovat Kal 
D poxjs Tpomou etvae. Idaoe by; Wévre pev, iv 
éya, ToAureuov, mévre be puxts. Aéye, on, 
tives. Aéyw, efov, Ste els yey odros Ov Auets 
StednAdOaper modureias ety av Tpémos, émrov0- 
Haobety o dy Kal Sexi eyyevopevov pev yap 
dvBpos evos év Tots dpxovat Suapepovros Baotrela 
av «dnbein, mevdvenv be dpotoKparia.. *AAnOR, 
&fn. Toro pev Tolwvy, ae om eyo, ev eldos Adyeo 
E otre yap av qdAelous odre els CY VEOLEVOS Kiva} 
geev dy T&v akiwv Adyou vopwv Tis mdéAews, 
TpoPh Te Kal matdela ypnodpevos, F dinADopev. 
Ov yap «<ikds, & ”. 





* é ywév, ete.: perhaps a faint reminiscence of the line 
éo Ooi ey yap arhas, Tavrodards dé xakol, 


quoted by Aristot. Zth. Nic. 1106 b 35. It suggests Plato’s 
principle of the unity of virtue, as drepa below suggests 
the logical doctrine of the Phileb. 16 and Parmen. 145 a, 
158 B-c that the other of the definite idea is the indefinite and 
infinite. 

» The true state is that in which knowledge governs. It 
may be named indifferently monarchy, or aristocracy, accord- 
ing as such knowledge happens to be found in one or more 
than one. It can never be the possession of many. Cf. 
infra 494 a. The inconsistencies which some critics have 
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as from a point of outlook that there is one form? of 
excellence, and that the forms of evil are infinite, 
yet that there are some four among them that it is 
worth while to take note of.” ‘‘ What do you mean?” 
he said. ‘“ As many as are the varieties of political 
constitutions that constitute specific types, so many, 
it seems likely, are the characters of soul.’ ‘‘ How 
many, pray?” “‘ There are five kinds of constitu- 
tions,” said I, “‘ and five kinds of soul.” ‘‘ Tell me 
what they are,” he said. ‘‘ I tell you,” said I, “ that 
one way of government would be the constitution 
that we have just expounded, but the names that 
might be applied to it are two.? If one man of sur- 
passing merit rose among the rulers, it would be 
denominated royalty ; if more than one, aristocracy.” 
“True,” he said. ‘“‘ Well, then,” I said, “‘ this is one 
of the forms I have in mind. For neither would a 
number of such men, nor one if he arose among them, 
alter to any extent worth mentioning the laws of 
our city—if he preserved the breeding and the educa- 
tion that we have described.”” “It is not likely,” 
he said. 

found between this statement and other parts of the Republic, 
are imaginary. Hitherto the Republic has contemplated a 
plurality of rulers, and such is its scheme to the end. But 
we are explicitly warned in 540 p and 587 p that this is 
a matter of indifference. It is idle then to argue with 


Immisch, Krohn, and others that the passage marks a 
sudden, violent alteration of the original design. 
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I. “Ayabiny pev Tolvuy Thy Tovadray modw Te Kal 
moduretav Kat opOry Kara, Kal dvdpa TOV Towodrov" 
Kakds dé Tas GAdas Kal Haprnpevas, etmep auTn 
dp 67, mept Te TéAcCwY Swouxrjoers ral arept dunt ay 

uxiis Tpdmrov KaTacKEeuyp, év TéTTapoL movnpias 
eideow ovoas. Iloias 57) TavTas; édyn. Kal éyw 
fev fa tas edetfs epadv, ws poe éepaivovto éxaorat 
e€ aMjAwy peraBatvew: 6 dé TloAduapyos— 
Gpuikpov yap amwrépw Tob ’AdciyidvTov Kabjoro— 
éxrewas THY xeipa kal AaPopevos tod tpariov dvw- 
Dev avTob Tapa. TOV apov éxeivdy TE mpoanyayEeTo 
Kal mporetvas éavtov édeyey dtta Mpookenugis, 
dv addo Hey ovoev KaTnkovoaper, Tobe 8 é: 
eae obv, éfy, 7) Ti Spdoopev; “Hxword, 

es ébny 6 ’Adeipavros péya 7 réywv. Kal 
aie Tt pdAora, eon, bpeis ok adiere; Le, 


9 Cf. on 427 £, and Newman, Introd. to Aristot. Pol. p. 14; 
for 6984, “normal,” see p. 423. 

i Karaokevv : a highly general word not to be pressed in 
this periphrasis. Cf. Gorg. 455 E, 477 2. 

¢ Cf. 562 c, Theaetet. 180 c, Stein on Herod. i. 5. For the 
transition here to the digression of books V., VI., and VII. 
cf. Introd. p. xvii, Phaedo 84c.  ‘ Digression”’ need not 
imply that these books were not a part of the original 
design. 
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I. “To such a city, then, or constitution I apply the 
terms good¢and right—and to the corresponding kind 
of man; but the others I describe as bad and mis- 
taken, if this one is right, in respect both to the 
administration of states and to the formation® of 
the character of the individual soul, they falling under 
four forms of badness.” ‘‘ What are these,” he said. 
And I was going on® to enumerate them in what 
seemed to me the order of their evolution ? from one 
another, when Polemarchus—he sat at some little 
distance ¢ from Adeimantus—stretched forth his hand, 
and, taking hold of his garment’ from above by the 
shoulder, drew the other toward him and, leaning 
forward himself, spoke a few words in his ear, of 
which we overheard nothing’ else save only this, 
“ Shall we let him off, then,”’ he said, ‘‘ or what shall 
we do?’’ ‘By no means,” said Adeimantus, now 
raising his voice. “ What, pray,’’! said I, “is it that 
you are not letting off?’ “ You,” saidhe. ‘ And 


4 weraSaivew: the word is half technical. Cf. 547 «, 
550 p, Laws 676 a, 736 p-F, S94 a. 

* drwrepw absolutely. Cy. Cratinus 229 Kock vo: xd@qvras 
Tis Mpas dtrwrépw. 

1 Of. 327 8. 9 Cf. 359 FE, * Cf. on 327 c. 

* Cf. 337 vp, 343 B, 421 c, 612 c, Laches 188 ©, Meno 80 un. 
There is a play on the double meaning, ‘* What, pray?” and 
““Why, pray?” 
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CH 98 bs. “Or, éyw eizov, rt parvora ; "Arrop- 
pabupetv juiv Soxeis, eon, Kat eldos ddov od 70 
eAdxvorov éxnaAémrew ob Adyov, t iva, 421) 5ueADns, 
Kat Anoew ol Ofvae elev abro pathos, ws dpa. 

‘ 
Tepe yuraucdy Te Kal maiwv tmavtt Sirov, Ort 
Kowa 7a diluv é éorau. Odxodv dpbcs, edyy, & 
"Adeipavre ; Nai, 4 8 ds: adda 7d pias robro, 
®omep taAAa, you Setrau, tis 6 Tpozos Tis 
Kowewvias: qronlot yap dy yevouwro. py obv mraphs 

D évrwa od Aéyets. ws Huels mdAat Tepurevopev 
oldpevot o€ tov prnobjcecbat maudorrouias Te Tépt, 
TOS maudorroujoovrat, Kat yevopevous TS Opé- 
ouct, Kal dAny Tavryy iy Aéyevs Kowwviay 
yuvarka@v te Kal maiiwv: péya ydp Tu oldpefa 
épew kat ddrov eis wodvretay dphds 4 yr dpOdis 

f ~ > bi] 4 ” 2 Xr / 
yeyvdpevov. viv obv eéredy dAAns éemAapBaver 
mohretas mplv Tabra ixavads Sredcoban, dd0KTae 

450 he robT0, 6 ou HKoveas, TO oé pH peBrévar, 

mpiv dv Taira mavra womep TaAAa SueADs. Kai 
eye toivuv, 6 Travkwv én, Kowvevov Ths Ygov 
Tavrns Tider. “Aperet, épn 6 Opacvpaxos, mot 
Tatra dedoypeva 1 jpiv popite, ob ® Lebxpares. 

Il. Ofov, Fv 8 eye, eipydoacbe émAaBopevol 

2 Cf. Soph. Trach. 437. > So Isoc. xv. 74 ddors efdeor, 

© Of. 424 a, Laws 739 c. Aristotle says that the posses- 
sions of friends should be separate in ownership but common 
in use, as at Sparta. Cf. Newman, Introd. to Aristot. Pol. 
p. 201, Epicurus in Diog. Laert. x. 11, Aristot. Pol. 1263 a 
30 ff, Eurip. Androm. 270. 

¢ Of. 459 pv, Laws 668 p, Aristot. Pol. 1269 b 13, Shakes. 
Tro. and Cres. 1. i. 23 “* But here’s yet in the word ‘hereafter 
the kneading, the making of the cake,” ete. 


¢ Cf. Laws 665 B 7. 
? Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1264 a 12. 
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for what special reason, pray?” said I. ‘‘ We think 
you are a slacker,” he said, “ and are trying to cheat? 
us out of a whole division,® and that not the least, of 
the argument to avoid the trouble of expounding it, 
and expect to ‘get away with it’ by observing thus 
lightly that, of course, in respect to women and 
children it is obvious to everybody that the posses- 
sions of friends will be in common.*”” ‘ Well, isn’t 
that right, Adeimantus?”’ I said. ‘“‘ Yes,” said he, 
“but this word ‘ right,’? like other things, requires 
defining ¢ as to the way’ and manner of such a com- 
munity. There might be many ways. Don’t, then, 
pass over the one that you? have in mind. For we 
have long been lying in wait for you, expecting that 
you would say something both of the procreation of 
children and their bringing up, and would explain 
the whole matter of the community of women and 
children of which you speak. We think that the 
right or wrong management of this makes a great 
difference, all the difference in the world,’ in the 
constitution of a state ; so now, since you are begin- 
ning on another constitution before sufficiently defin- 
ing this, we are firmly resolved, as you overheard, not 
to let you go till you have expounded all this as fully 
as you did the rest.” ‘‘ Set me down, too,” said 
Glaucon, “ as voting this ticket” “ Surely,” said 
Thrasymachus. “‘ you may consider it a joint resolu- 
tion of us all, Socrates.” 
II. ‘ What a thing you have done,” said I, “in thus 
§ Emphatic. Cf. 427 5. 
& yevouévovs: a noun is supplied from the preceding verb. 
Cf. on 598 c, and supra on 341 vb. 


f uéya ... xai drov: ef. 469 c, 527 c, Phaedo 79 £, Laws 
779 B, 944 c, Symp. 188 p, Demosth. ii. 22, Aeschyl. Prom, 
961. i Of. Protag. 330 c. 
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ov. daov Adyov méAw Gamep e€ apxfs Kuvetre 
PA p PXN 
mEpl THs moATEias! Hv ws dn SveAnAvOws 
14 HON SreAnAvdas Eywye 
Ww > ~ o > n~ 
éyaipov dyandv, et tis edoot Tatra daodetdevos 
ws Tote eppiOn: & viv dyels tapaxadobvres odK 
iore Scov éopov Adywv ereyeipere: dv dpdv éeyw 
mapyKa Tore, pr Tapdaxor woAdv dxAov. Ti dé; 
4 8 ds 6 QOpacdpayos: xpvooxoycovras otet 
rovade viv evade adiybar, adn’ od Ad i - 
‘xa, d Adywv aKovGo 
4 ; Nat, ef ( Mé bé 
peévous; Nat, efrov, petpiwy ye. Meézpov dé y, 
me > >; tA ¢ TA , 4 dob 
é¢n, ® Ud«pates, 6 TAadewv, rovovtrwy Aoyav 
2 , wa € , mA ” 2 \ 5) ry 
axovew ‘dAos 6 Bios voiv éxovow. GAAd TO ev 
Huerepov 2a: ad Sé wept dv epwrdpev pndapads 
13 a a a 
amoxapns } ot Soke dieEwor, Tis 7) Kowwvia Tois 
pvratw hiv maiiwy re mépe Kat yuvakdv €orar 
Kal tpodfs véwy ert dvrwv, THs ev TH petakd 
xpdvep yuyvonerns yevéseds Te Kal madelas, 7 37 
~ a > ~ 
emumovwtdty Soxet elvar. meipd ovv eimety tiva 
, 8 a fs 8 ¥ ra O > & io > 
tporov det yiyveofa. atbriv. Od padiwor, w 
or cae a Cal A * > f 
evdaipov, Hv 8° éya, SueAGetv> woAAas yap amtorias 
exer ert paddov r&v Eumpoober dv SupABopev, Kal 
yap cs Suvara Aéyerat, dmatoi7’ dv, Kal ei 6 Te 
udduora yévowro, ws dpio7’ dv etn tabra, Kat 
tavTn amaricetar. 8d 87 Kal dxvos Tis adTdv 
® Cf. Theaetet. 184, Gorg. 469 c. 
® For the metaphor cf. Eurip. Bacchae 710 and cpivos, 
Rep, 574 p, Cratyl. 401 c, Meno 72 a. 
© Cf. Phileb. 36 p, Theaetet. 184 a, Cratyl. 411 a. 
4 Thrasymachus speaks here for the last time. He is 
mentioned in 357 a, 358 n—c, 498 c, 545 B, 590 v. 
¢ Lit. “to smelt ore.” The expression was proverbial 
and was explained by an obscure anecdote. Cf. Leutseh, 
Paroemiographi, ii. pp. 91, 727, and i. p. 464, and com- 
mentators on Herod. iii. 102. 
1 Plato often anticipates and repels the charge of tedious 
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challenging* me! What a huge debate you have 
started afresh, as it were, about this polity, in the 
supposed completion of which I was rejoicing, being 
only too glad to have it accepted as I then set it 
forth! You don’t realize what a swarm? of arguments 
you are stirring up ¢ by this demand, which I foresaw 
and evaded to save us no end of trouble.” ‘‘ Well,” 
said Thrasymachus,? “ do you suppose this company 
has come here to prospect for gold ¢ and not to listen 
to discussions?” ‘‘ Yes,” I said, ‘“‘in measure.” 
““ Nay, Socrates,” said Glaucon, ‘‘the measure’ of 
listening to such discussions is the whole of life for 
reasonable men. So don’t consider us, and do not 
you yourself grow weary in explaining to us what we 
ask for, your views as to how this communion of wives 
and children among our guardians will be managed, 
and also about the rearing of the children while still 
young in the interval between? birth and formal 
schooling which is thought to be the most difficult 
part of education. Try, then, to tell us what must 
be the manner of it.” “It is not an easy thing to 
expound, my dear fellow,” said I, “ for even more 
than the provisions that precede it, it raises many 
doubts. For one might doubt whether what is pro- 
posed is possible’ and, even conceding the possibility,? 
one might still be sceptical whether it is best. For 
which reason one, as it were, shrinks from touching 


length (see Polit. 286 c, Phileb. 28 p, 36 pv). Here the 
thought takes a different turn (as 504.c). The 6é ye implies 
a slight rebuke (cf. Class. Phil. xiv. pp. 165-174). 

* So 498 4. Cf.on Aristoph. Acharn. 434, and Laws 792 a. 

» Cf. 456 c, Thucyd. vi. 98, Introd. xvii. 

€ ef rt pddtora + a common formula for what a disputant 
can afford to concede. C/. Lysias xiii. 52, xxii. 1, xxii. 10. 
It occurs six times in the Charmides. 
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ig ~ , 
dnteabar, pry edyn Soxh elvar 6 Adyos, b dire 
¢ ~ é > ? <a M” v4 ‘ > a 
éraipe. Mndév, 7 8 ds, dxver odre yap ayva- 
poves ovte Amuotor obre Svovor of dKovodpevor. 
Kat eya elmov *Q dpiore, 4 mov BovAduevos pe 
tf F ww > wv ~ fa 
trapabappivew Adyers; "Eywy’, éby. Tay roivuv, 
qv & éyd, robvavriov motets. maorevovtos pev yap 
euobd enol «idévar d A€yw, Kad@s elyev 7) 7apa- 
é > A a b if ‘ ~ 
Epvdia: ev yap dpovipois te Kat didos mepi trav 
Eg ‘ in iA 05 [56 if 
peylotwy te Kal gidwy tadnOy «tddTa Aéyew 
> A ‘ f > ~ * ‘\ 
doparés Kal Oappadéov: amorotvra Sé Kai ly- 
cod A ‘ ta “ a x ? 3.3 ~ 
Tobvra ada Tovs Adyous TroretoOat, 6 89 eyw Spa, 
451 hoBepov re cai ofarepdv, ot te yéAwra dddreiv: 
A A ol * > A 3 ‘ ~ 
maldukcy yap toird ye: GAAd pH adparels Tis 
> é > ‘ 9 ‘ 3 ‘ ‘ A tA 
dAnbeias od povov atrds dAdd Kai Tods didous 
évveriomacdpevos Keicopar epi & qKvoTra Set 
o¢dAAecbat. mpooxvvd dé ’ASpdoreav, & Trav- 
Kw, yap od pé\Aw A€yew’ EArrilw yap ob édat- 
Tov adpdprnya dkovaiws twos dovéa yevécbar 7 
dmate@va Kaddy te Kai dyabdv Kai dicaiwy 
vopipwy mépt. toito obv Td Kuivduvevpa Kuvdv- 





° Cf. Introd. xxxi-xxxii, infra 456 c, 499 c, 540 pb, 
Laws 736 p, Aristot. Pol. 1260 b 29, 1265 a 17 def nev ody 
broridegbat Kar’ edyjv, pndev pévror advvaror, 

» dyvdpoves=inconsiderate, unreasonable, as Andoc. ii. 6 
shows. 

© Cf. on 452 c-p, Huthydem. 3c “To be laughed at is no 
matter,” Laws 830 B roy raév dvojrwr yéd\wra, Eurip. 
fr. 495. 

4 ‘*Adpdcreav: practically equivalent to Nemesis. Cf. 
our “knock on wood.” Cf. Posnansky in Breslauer Phil, 
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on the matter lest the theory be regarded as nothing 
but a ‘ wish-thought,’* my dear friend.” “ Do not 
shrink,” he said, ‘* for your hearers will not be incon- 
siderate® nor distrustful nor hostile.” And I said, 
“ My good fellow, is that remark intended to encourage 
me?” “Itis,” he said. ‘‘Well then,” said I, ‘it 
has just the contrary effect. For, if I were confident 
that I was speaking with knowledge, it would be an 
excellent encouragement. For there is both safety 
and boldness in speaking the truth with knowledge 
about our greatest and dearest concerns to those 
who are both wise and dear. But to speak when one 
doubts himself and is seeking while he talks, as I am 
doing, is a fearful and slippery venture. The fear is 
not of being laughed at,° for that is childish, but, lest, 
missing the truth, I fall down and drag my friends 
with me in matters where it most imports not to 
stumble. So I salute Nemesis,?Glaucon, in what Iam 
about to say. For, indeed,’ I believe that involun- 
tary homicide is a lesser fault than to mislead opinion 
about the honourable, the good, and the just. This 
is a risk that it is better to run with enemies’ than 
Abhandl. v. 2, “* Nemesis und Adrasteia”’: Herod. i. 35, 
Aeschyl. Prom. 936, Eurip. Rhesus 342, Demosth. xxv. 37 
kal "Adpdoreay pév GvOpwros ay éyw mpocxuyG. For the moral 
earnestness of what follows cf. 336 5, Gorg. 458 a, and 
Joubert apud Arnold, Essays in Crit. p. 29 “Ignorance . . . 
is in itself in intellectual matters a crime of the first order.” 

¢ yap obv, “for in fact,” but often with the suggestion that 
the fact has to be faced, as e.g. in Tim. 47 ©, where the point 
is often missed. 

* Almost proverbial. Cf. my note on Horace, Odes 
iij, 27.21. Plato is speaking here from the point of view of 
the ordinary man, and not from that of his *‘ Sermon on the 
Mount ethics.” Cf. Phileb. 49 p and Georg. 480 £, where 
Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, ii. pp. 332 and 350, goes astray. 
Cf. Class. Phil. vol. i. p. 297. 
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Breve év éx9pots Kpetrzov } dirous, wore ov" pe 
mapapvbet. Kat 6 Dratcwv yeddoas *AM’, @ 
Laxpares, ébn, edv te ma0wpev mAnupedrés ‘Sad 
Too Aoyou, optepev oe domep ddvov kal kabapdv 
elvar Kal BA drraredive hype: aAAd. Bappriicas Aéye. 
"AMG pevror, elmov,  Kablapds ye Kal éxel 6 adebeis, 
as 6 vopos déyeu: elds 5€ ve, etrep éxel, Kavdade. 
Aéye tolvuy, on, TOUTOU av évexa.. Aéyew 37, 
edyv ey, xpi} dvdrad ad viv, a TdTE lows en 
epebis Aéyew Taya dé odTws dv dpOds exo, pera 
avipetov dpdpa tavteAds Siatepavbléy To yuvat- 
ketov abd trepaivery, dAAws TE Kal émreLdt) ov odTw 
mpokaare. 

II]. ’Av@pazrous yap poor kal maudevdetow as 
Hyets SinAOoper, Kat’ enn Sdgav odK gor’ GAG 
op Fy Tmaidwy Te kat yevarkay Krqois Te Kal xpeta 

a A 
Kat’ éxeivny thy dpuny iobow, jvrep TO mp@Tov 
wpunoapev: emexeipnoapey S5é tou ws ayéAns 
pidaxas Tous dvdpas Kabiordvar TO Ady. Nai. 
"Axodovd@pev Tovey Kai Ty yéveow Kat Tpopiy 
TmaparAnotay dmosddvres, Kal oKoTdpev, el ty 
ampere. 7 ov. Ids; en. *“OQde. ras Onrctas 
Ta&v duddKwy Kuvdv wétepa Evpduddtrew oldpeda 
deiv, daep dv of dppeves pvdarrwor, Kal fuv- 
Onpevew Kai TaAAa Kowh mpdtTev, Y Tas pev 

1 of Hermann: ss. ovx e? and e?, which would be ironical. 
Adam is mistaken in supposing that Glaucon laughs at 
the irony. 


2 &srep marks the legal metaphor to which exe? below 
refers. Cf. Laws 869 ©, and Eurip. Hippol. 1433 and 1448- 
1450, with Hirzel, Aixy eic. p. 191, n. 1, Demosth. xxxvii. 58-59, 
Plato transfers the idea to the other world in Phaedo 114 a-s, 
where the pardon of their victims is required for the release 
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with friends, so that your encouragement is none.” 
And Glaucon, with a laugh, said, “ Nay, Socrates, if 
any false note in the argument does us any harm, we 
release you as? in a homicide case, and warrant you 
pure of hand and no deceiver of us. So speak on 
with confidence.” ‘‘ Well,” said I, “‘ he who is 
released in that case is counted pure as the law 
bids, and, presumably, if there, here too.” ‘‘ Speak 
on, then,” he said, ‘‘ for all this objection.” “ We 
must return then,” said I, “and say now what 
perhaps ought to have been said in due sequence 
there. But maybe this way is right, that after the 
completion of the male drama we should in turn go 
through with the female,® especially since you are so 
urgent.” 

JI]. “ For men, then, born and bred as we described, 
there is in my opinion no other right possession and 
use of children and women than that which accords 
with the start we gave them. Our endeavour, | 
believe, was to establish these men in our discourse 
as the guardians of a flock*?”” “Yes.” “ Let us 
preserve the analogy, then, and assign them a 
generation and breeding answering to it, and see if 
it suits usor not.” ‘‘Inwhat way?” he said. “In 
this. Do we expect the females of watch-dogs to join 
in guarding what the males guard and to hunt with 
them and share all their pursuits or do we expect the 
of sinners. The passage is used by the older critics in the 
comparison of Plato with Christianity. 

* Sophron’s Mimes are said to have been so classified. 
For dpapa ef. also Theaetet. 150 a. 

¢ For the use of analogies drawn from animals ef. 375-376, 
422 p, 466 pv, 467 B, 491 p-£, 537 a, 546 a-B, 564.4. Plato is 
only pretending to deduce his conclusions from his imagery. 
Aristotle’s literal-minded criticism objects that animals have 
no ‘“*economy,”’ Pol. 1264 b 4-6, 
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> a 
oixoupely vdSov ais advvarous 61a tov THY aKvAd- 
f an 
kwv TéKOV Te Kat tTpodyv, Tos S5é movetv Te Kal 
mécav émpédecav éxew mept Ta toipva; Kowy, 
ot t -~ 
E edn, mavra: mdi ws dobeveotépats xpwpeba, Tots 
be € > f Oi6 ? = w by t 5 owe) 
ws toxvpotépas. Oldv 7° odv, Ednv éeyw, emt 
‘ > A ~ 
Ta attra xphobal tin Cw, av ph Thy adrhy 
ca Se ~ 
Tpopyy te Kal madelav amodidas; Ody oldv te. 
3 M” ~ 
Ei dpa rats yuvakiv émi tadta xpyodpeba Kal 
tal > 
452 tots dvdpdot, tatrd Kal Sidaxréov atrds. Nai. 
Movotky) peév' exeivors re Kal yupvaorixy €d60n. 
YU 
f ‘ a 4 
Nat. Kat rats yuvaéiv dpa todtw ta Téxyva Kai 
A 1 A 
7a TEpt TOV TéAELOV amOSOTEOV Kal ypnoTéoV KATE. 
as x 2 
tattd. Hixds ée& dv Aéyers, edn. “lows 5%, 
elzov, mapa 76 €Bos yedAota av paivoiro 7oAAa Trepi 
A rol > 
Ta viv reyopeva, ei mpdkerar H A€yeror. Kai 
ia > A 
pada, ébn. Ti, Fv & eyd, yedoudratov attadv 
Lol nn Fal - ~ 
opas; 7 SfAa 57 d7t yupvas Tas yuvaixas év tats 
? ~ ~ 
B rodalortpas yupvalopévas pera Tav avdpav, od 
if 
peovov Tas véas, dAAd Kal 4dn Tas mpeoBurépas, 
oe ~ 
WOTTEP Tovs yépovras év TOL yopvaciots, érav 
c x a 4 € ~ A Ww oe XN 
prvool Kal pr Adets THy div duws Ptdoyupva- 
~ Ny A tf ww a“ Ly wv cA 
otdaw; Ni rov Ala, ébn- yedoiov yap av, ws ye 
1 yév] Richards’ conjecture why is attractive. 





* Reformers always denounce this source of wit while 
conservative satirists maintain that ridicule is a test of truth. 
Cf. e.g. Renan, Avenir de la Science, p. 439 ‘‘ Le premier 
pas dans la carriére philosophique est de se cuirasser contre 
le ridicule,” and Lucian, Piscator 14 “No harm can be 
done by a joke; that on the contrary, whatever is beautiful 
shines brighter . . . like gold cleansed,” Harmon in Loeb 
translation, iii. 22. There was a literature for and against 
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females to stay indoors as being incapacitated by the 
bearing and the breeding of the whelps while the 
males toil and have all the care of the flock?’ ‘‘ They 
have all things in common,” he replied, ‘“‘ except that 
we treat the females as weaker and the males as 
stronger.” ‘‘ Is it possible, then,” said I, “ to employ 
any creature for the same ends as another if you 
do not assign it the same nurture and education?” 
“Tt is not possible.’ “If, then, we are to use 
the women for the same things as the men, we must 
also teach them the same things.” “ Yes.” ‘‘ Now 
music together with gymnastic was the training we 
gave the men.” “Yes.” “Then we must assign 
these two arts to the women also and the offices of 
war and employ them in the same way.” “ It would 
seem likely from what you say,” he replied. ‘‘ Per- 
haps, then,” said I, “the contrast with present 
custom? would make much in our proposals look 
ridiculous if our words ® are to be realized in fact.” 
“Yes, indeed,” he said. ‘‘ What then,” said I, “ is 
the funniest thing you note in them? Is it not 
obviously the women exercising unclad in the 
palestra together with the men, not only the young, 
but even the older, like old men in gymnasiums,’ 
when, though wrinkled and unpleasant to look at, 
they still persist in exercising?’’ ‘‘ Yes, on my word,” 
he replied, ‘‘ it would seem ridiculous under present 


custom (sometimes called cuv7#ea) of which there are echoes 
in Cicero’s use of consuetudo, Acad. ii. 75, De off. i. 148, 
De nat. deor. i. 83. 

> 9 Néyerat: cf. on 389 D. 

© Cf. Theaetet. 162 8, and the 6ycuaéys or late learner in 
Theophrastus’ Characters xxvii. 14 Loeb. Eurip. Androm. 
596 ff. denounces the light attire of Spartan women when 
exercising. 
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év 7 TapeoTare, davein. OdKodv, Av & eye, 
émetmep coppjoapiey Aéyew, ob poPyréov Ta Tay 
Xaprevrey okw@ppata, doa Kal ofa av etrrovev els 
THY TovavryY petaBoAgjy yevouevny Kat mept Te 
C yupvdota Kal epi Hovouny Kat ovK eAdxvora. 
Tepe THY Tav dmAwY oxéow kal inmwv dxnoets. 
Opdas, ébn, Aé€yets. "AM emeimep A€yew mpéd- 
peba, Topevtéov mpos 76 Tpaxe Tob vopov, 
denbeiot Te TOUTEY pa 7A abray mpdrrew adda 
omovddLew, Kat dropvijoaat, ore ov molds xpdvos 
é& od Tots “EMnow éddxet aloxpa etvat kal yedoia, 
dmep viv tots TodXois Tov BapBépwr, yupvods av- 
Spas dpdobat, kal dre ypyovTo TOY yupvaciwy mpO- 
D roe pev Kpijres, erecta Aaxedaysdriot, e€fv rots 
rote doTelols mdvTa Tabra Keopedeiv- q obk olet; 
"Ey wye. “AA emetdi}, oimat, xperjrevous dewov 
TO “groBdeoBa Tob ovyKadvrrewv mévra Ta TOWAbTA 
epavy, kat 76 év tots ddbadpots 87) yedotov eLeppuy 
bao Tob év Tots Adyous pnvedevros dpiorov, Kal 
Tovro évedetEato, ST. pedtatos ds yedotov dAdo TH 
Hyetras 7) TO Kady, Kal O yeAwToToLely emiyerpav 
mpos dAdAnv tivd dyw droBrAénwv ws yedoiov 7 
THY Tob ddpovds te Kal Kakobd, Kal Kadod ab 
omovedlet m™pos aAAov Twa oKo7r0V OTNOALEVOS 7 
tov Tob dyafob. Wavrdzaa peév obv, éby. 
IV. *Ap’ odv od ap@tov pév toito wept abrév 
dvopohoyntéor, ef Suvata 7 ov, Kal SoTéoy dudi- 
oBiyrnow, cite tus didovalopwv etre aTovdacTiKds 


* Cf. Propert. iv. 13 Miiller. 

® Fora variation of this image cf. 568 pb. 

¢ Plato plays on his own favourite phrase. The proper 
business of the wit is to raise a laugh. Cf. Symp. 189 . 

4 Of. Thueyd. i. 6, Herod. i. 10. Sikes in Anthropology 
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conditions.” ‘‘ Then,” said I, “ since we have set out 
to speak our minds, we must not fear all the jibes? 
with which the wits would greet so great a revolu- 
tion, and the sort of things they would say about 
gymnastics and culture, and most of all about the 
bearing of arms and the bestriding of horses.” 
“You're right,” he said. “ But since we have begun 
we must go forward to the rough part of our law,? 
after begging these fellows not to mind their own 
business ¢ but to be serious, and reminding them that 
it is not long since the Greeks thought it disgraceful 
and ridiculous, as most of the barbarians ? do now, for 
men to be seen naked. And when the practice of 
athletics began, first with the Cretans and then with 
the Lacedaemonians, it was open to the wits of that 
time to make fun of these practices, don’t you think 
so?” “I do.” “ But when, IJ take it, experience 
showed that it is better to strip than to veil all things 
of this sort, then the laughter of the eyes¢ faded away 
before that which reason revealed to be best, and 
this made it plain that he talks idly who deems any- 
thing else ridiculous but evil, and who tries to raise 
a laugh by looking to any other pattern of absurdity 
than that of folly and wrong or sets up any other 
standard of the beautiful as a mark for his seriousness 
than the good.” “ Most assuredly,” said he. 

IV. “ Then is not the first thing that we have to 
agree upon with regard to these proposals whether they 
are possible or not? And we must throw open the de- 
bate? to anyone who wishes either in jest or earnest to - 
and the Classics says this was borrowed from Thucydides, 
whom Wilamowitz says Plato never read. Cf. Dio Chrys. 
xiii. 226 M. For é¢ of ef. Demosth. iv. 3, Isoe. v. 47. 


¢ Lit. <* what (seemed) laughable to (in) the eyes.” 
+ Cf. 07 v Somer . . . déyor. 
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453 e0éAe dpdioByricat, mOTEpov Suvari) dete a 
dvbpwmivn 7) H OnAeva TH 700 dppevos yevous Kowu)~ 
vio els dmavra 7a epye., 7 odd” eis ev, q ets Td. 
bev ola Te, ets e 7a. od, Kal Tobro 87) TO mepl TOV 
TOAEfLOV mor épwy éoriy; dp’ ov ovrTws dv Kda- 
Mord Tis apydwevos wWs TO eikos Kal xdMvora 
TedevTyGELED ; IToAu ye, &bq. Bovaet obv, qv 8 
eyes, nyets mpdos Tas abrobs drép TOV dM 
dpproByricwpev, va pr) Epnua ra tod érépov 

B AdSyou moAvopkirar; Ovdsér, by, kwrver. Adyw- 
pev 8) dnép adradv ort, “ad Lw«parés te Kal 
r Aadnwr, oddev dei byiv dMous dypeoBnreiv- 
avtol yap év apy ris KarouKisews, qv @nilere 
moAw, dporoyeire Seiv kara dvaw Exaorov eva év 
TO adtob mpatrew.” ‘Quodoyijcapev, oluau: mBs 
yap ov; “Eorw ov Saws o¥ mapmoAu Siadéper 
yuh) dvdpos 7HV iow; Il&s 8 od Siaddpe; 
Odnody dAAo ral epyov éxarépep mpoanKer T™poo~ 

C rarrew 76 Kata TH abtob dvow; Ti wy; ds 
obv oby duaptdvere viv Kal tavavtia_dpiv adrots 
déyere, AaaKovres av Tovs dvOpas Kal Tas yuvatkas 
deity ta adrad mpdrrew, mAclotov Kexwptopérvny 
d¢vow éxovras; e€eis TL, @ Oavpdate, mpds Tar 


@ Plato as elsewhere asks whether it is true of all, some, 
or none. So of the commingling of ideas in Sophist 251 v. 
Aristotle (Pol. 1260 b 38) employs the same would-be ex- 
haustive method. 

» dpyduevos . . « TeAevTHoeev: an overlooked reference to 
a proverb also overlooked by commentators on Pindar, Pyth, 
1.35. Cf. Pindar, fr. 108 a Loeb, Laws 775 ©, Sophocles, 
fr. 831 (Pearson), Antiphon the Sophist, fr. 60 (Diels), 

¢ This pleading the opponent’s case for him is common 
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raise the question whether female human nature 
is capable of sharing with the male all tasks or none 
at all, or some but not others,? and under which of 
these heads this business of war falls. Would not 
this be that best beginning which would naturally and 
proverbially lead to the best end ®?” ‘* Far the best,” 
he said. “Shall we then conduct the debate with 
ourselves in behalf of those others® so that the 
case of the other side may not be taken defence- 
less and go by default??” ‘‘ Nothing hinders,” 
he said. “‘Shall we say then in their behalf: 
‘There is no need, Socrates and Glaucon, of others 
disputing against you, for you yourselves at the 
beginning of the foundation of your city agreed¢ 
that each one ought to mind as his own business the 
one thing for which he was fitted by nature?’ ‘We 
did so agree, I think; certainly!’ ‘Can it be 
denied then that there is by nature a great difference 
between men and women?’ ‘Surely there is.’ 
‘Is it not fitting, then, that a different function 
should be appointed for each corresponding to this 
difference of nature?’ ‘Certainly.’ ‘ How, then, 
can you deny that you are mistaken and in contra- 
diction with yourselves when you turn around and 
affirm that the men and the women ought to do the 
same thing, though their natures are so far apart?’ 
Can you surprise me with an answer to that ques- 


in Plato. Cf. especially the plea for Protagoras in Theaetet, 
166-167. 

¢ Apparently a mixture of military and legal phraseology. 
Cf. éxrépoy in Protag. 340 a, Il. v. 140 ra 6” epqua posetra, 
and the legal phrase éojunv xaradacray or dddetv. 

* guoroyeire: ef. 369 Ef. For xara piow ef, 370 c and 
456.c. The apparent emphasis of ¢isis in this book is of 
little significance. Cf. Laws, passim. 
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f mm ” , a > ? ? f 
owrnpiay. Eoucev, épn. Dépe dy, Fv 5 eye, 
edv my edpwpev THY eLodov. wpodoyodper yap 37 
dAn v dvaw dddo Sel emurndeverv, yuvatkos Se 
Kal eae aAAnv elvat: TOs 6é adAdas podaes Ta 
adtd dapev viv Sev emurmdeboau. Tavra. Typay 
Karnyopelre ; Komid9 ye. 7H yevvata, Fv S Ys 
@® TAavcov, Sdvapus Ths durihoyuctis: TEXVIS. 
Té 64; “Ore, civ, Soxobat prow ets adray Kal 
dkovres ToAAol eurinrew Kal oleabat od épilev, 
GAra Siaréyecbar, bia TO pty SUvacPat Kaz’ cidy 
Statpovpevor TA Aeydpevov émickoTeiv, dAAa KaT’ 





@ Cf. the ré\ayos ray Noywr Protag. 338 a. Similarly Sidney 
Smith: * cut his cable, and spread his enormous canvas, and 
launch into the wide sea of reasoning eloquence.” 

> Anallusion to the story of Arion and the dolphin in Herod, 
i, 24, as dmohapeiy perhaps proves. For daopov ef. 378 a. 

¢ vevvaia: often as here ironical in Plato. Cf. Sophist 231 8, 
where interpreters misunderstand it. But the new L. & S. 
is correct. 

4 dyridoyixfs: one of several designations for the eristic 
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tion?’ ‘‘ Not easily on this sudden challenge,”’ he 
replied: ‘‘ but I will and do beg you to lend your 
yoice to the plea in our behalf, whatever it may be.” 
“These and many similar difficulties, Glaucon,” said 
I,‘‘ I foresaw and feared, and so shrank from touch- 
ing on the law concerning the getting and breeding of 
women and children.’ “It does not seem an easy 
thing, by heaven,” he said, ‘no, by heaven.” “No, 
it is not,” said I; ‘‘ but the fact is that whether one 
tumbles into a little diving-pool or plump into the 
great sea he swims all the same.’”’ “ By all means.”’ 
“Then we, too, must swim and try to escape out of 
the sea? of argument in the hope that either some 
dolphin’ will take us on its back or some other 
desperate rescue.”’ ‘‘ So it seems,” he said. ‘‘ Come 
then, consider,” said I, “‘ if we can find a way out. We 
did agree that different natures should have differing 
pursuits and that the nature of men and women 
differ. And yet now we affirm that these differing 
natures should have the same pursuits. That is the 
indictment?” “It is.’ “ What a grand®¢ thing. 
Gjaucon,”’ said J, ‘‘ is the power of the art of contra- 
diction?!” “* Why so?”’ “Because,” said I, ‘‘ many 
appear to me to fall into it even against their wills, 
and to suppose that they are not wrangling but 
arguing, owing to their inability to apply the proper 
divisions and distinctions to the subject under con- 
which Isocrates maliciously confounds with dialectic while 
Plato is careful to distinguish them. Cf. E. S. Thompson, 
The Meno of Plato, Excursus V., pp. 272 ff. and the introduc- 
tion to E. H. Gifford’s Euthydemus, p. 42. Among the 
marks of eristic are the pursuit of merely verbal oppositions 
as here and Euthydem. 278 a, 301 3, Theaetet. 164: the 
neglect to distinguish and divide, Phileb. 17 4, Phaedr. 265 ¥, 
266 a, 8: the failure to distinguish the hypothesis from its 
consequences, Phaedo 101 £, Parmen. 135-136. 
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adrTo 76 dvopa SudKew Tob rAexBevTos THy évavrio- 
ow, Epusr, od diaddcrw _7pos dA Aous XPUpEVOL. 
"Eote yap 37, &bn, arept toAAovs Tobro TO mdBos* 
dda p@yv Kal mpds Tyas tobr0 Teiver év 7@ 
mapov7t; Ilavrdmace pev odv, Fv 8 eye: KwSv- 
vevou ev yoov dxovres dvrthoyias darecbar. Mas; 
To rH adAnv pvow 6 ot ov Tov adtav dt em 
TySevpdrev Tuyxdvew nmdvu avSpelws te Kal 
eplotiKais Kara 78 évopa SicdKoper, emeoxepapeda 
bé ovd’ drnodv, Ti elSos 73 Tihs érépas Te Kal Tijs 
atris ddocws Kal mpos ti Tetvov wpildpueba TéTE, 
OTe TA _emurmdedpara GAAn ddoee aia, Th 5e 
abri ta atta dredi8ouev. Od yap odv, én, 
ereoxedpieta., Tovydpror, clzov, egeorw npiv, 
ws €ouxev, dvepwrgy as avrous, et oh avr gpuars 
padaKkp@v Kat KopnT@v Kal ovx 9 evavria, kal 
émevdav dporoyapev evavriav civa, éav  badaxpol 
oKuToToUact, py} éGv Kounras, edy 8’ ad kopArat, 
py TOUS , Tépous. r eAotov peer av ein, én. 
*Apa Kar do Tl, elmov eye, yedoiov, 7) q Ore Tore 
od mavTWS Ty abryy Kal Ty érépav vow 
ereueba, aAN’ exetvo 70 «ld0s THs dMouiceds: Te 
Kal Opoudoews pudvov epudarropey TO mpos adra 
reivov Ta émurndedpata; olov latpuxdy pev Kat 





@ &xovres is almost “ unconscious.”” Cf. Phileb. 14 c. 

> Greek style often couples thus two adverbs, the second 
defining more specifically the first, and, as here and often 
in Plato and Aristophanes, with humorous or paradoxical 
effect. Cf. Aristoph. Knights 800 ed kai peapds. So Shakes. 
**well and chirurgeonly.” 

¢ Cf. Sophist 256 a-B for the relativity of “‘same’’ and 
‘other.’ Polit. 292 ¢ describes in different language the 
correct method. 

4 For this humorously trivial illustration ef. Mill, Rep. Gov, 
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sideration. They pursue purely verbal oppositions, 
practising eristic, not dialectic on one another.” 
“Yes, this does happen to many,” he said; “ but 
does this observation apply to us too at present?” 
* Absolutely,” said I; “at any rate I am afraid 
that we are unawares? slipping into contentiousness.”’ 
“In what way ?”’ “ The principle that natures not 
the same ought not to share in the same pursuits we 
are following up most manfully and eristically ® in the 
literal and verbal sense; but we did not delay to 
consider at all what particular kind of diversity and 
identity ¢ of nature we had in mind and with reference 
to what we were trying to define it when we assigned 
different pursuits to different natures and the same 
to the same.” ‘‘ No, we didn’t consider that,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ Wherefore, by the same token,” I said, “ we 
might ask ourselves whether the natures of bald? and 
long-haired men are the same and not, rather, the 
contrary. And, after agreeing that they were 
opposed, we might, if the bald cobbled, forbid the 
long-haired to do so, or vice versa.” “* That would be 
ridiculous,” he said. ‘‘Would it be so,” said I, “for 
any other reason than that we did not then posit like- 
ness and difference of nature in any and every sense, 
but were paying heed solely to the kind of diversity 
and homogeneity that was pertinent ¢ to the pursuits 
themselves? We meant, for example, that a man and 


chap. viii. p. 190: “I have taken no account of difference 
of sex. I consider it to be as entirely irrelevant to political 
rights as difference in height, or in the colour of the hair; ” 
and Mill’s disciple Leslie Stephen, The English Utilitarians, 
1.291: ‘We may at least grant that the burden of proof 
should be upon those who would disfranchise all red-haired 
men.” 
* Cf. Laches 190 p eis 6 reivew Soxe?, Protag. 345 B. 
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larpixny Ty puxny Ovras TI adray vow exe 
édéyopiev™ } ovK oler; “Eywye. “larpixdv dé Kat 
textovixoy GAAnv; Idvtws aov. 
> ~ a) > > if ‘ ‘ ~ > ~ a 
Otxodby, Hv 8 éywd, kal 76 THY avdpav Kai 
70 TOY yuvarKdy yévos, €ayv pev mpos TéxvyY TWA 
” ? 4 / é ~ A 
ddAo émitpSevpa S:addpov paivytrat, totro 31 
djoopev éxarépw Setv amodiddvar, dav 8? adra@ 
, ao / ~ A A ~ ia 
Toure patryrat Suapepew, T@ TO pev OnAv rikTew, 
70 8é dppev dxevev, obdev zé mw dpyoopev parov 
dmodedetx Bar, ws mpos 6 tucts Aéyopev Siadeper 
yuvn dvdpds, add’ ere otnadpueba detv 7a avTa 
emiTnocvelv ToUs Te PUAaKas Hiv Kal Tas yuvalKas 
avta@v. Kai dp0ds, edn. Odxoiv pera rodro 
KeAevopiev TOV Ta evavria Aéyovra robro avro 
biSdoxew 7 nas, mpos tiva TéxvaV 2 tt émirnbevpa 
rev mept mdAcws KATAGKEIY obdx 7 avr adAdd 
évépa dvais yuvackds te Kat avdpds; Atxatov 
yoov. Tdya totvuy dv, dmep ad dAlyov mpdrepov 
” wt bad x wv oe > X an 
éAeves, eimot av Kal GAXos, dtu év pev 7TH mapa- 
Xpijua txavas ciety od pdb.ov, emoxepaperwm dé 
e) A / ow ‘ a , oe fA 
ovdev xarerdv. Eimou yap dv. BovAe ody deuw- 
peOa tod 7a TowadTa dvtiAdyovros aKoAovOjoa 


B Cm 27 Cm a A > 5 é , r) o 35 
NLW, €AV TTWS NMELS CKELVG EVOELGWMEUA, OTL OUVOEV 


3 3 4 wt a 4 tf 
€oTw émitydevpa tvov yuvaiki mpos Srotkynow 
é a ea A > 4 
Toews 5 Tdvy ye. "TA dn, djgopev mpos avrov, 
drroxpivou: dpa ovTws edeyes 7 Tov pev evpuh mpds 
re elvar, Tov dé adug, ev db 6 pev padiws zt 





@ Adam makes difficulties, but cf. Laws 963.4 voy... 
KuBepyyrixdy per kal larpixdy Kal orpatyytxov. The translation 
follows Hermann despite the objection that this reading 
i estalls the next sentence. Cf. Campbell ad loc. and Apelt, 

Woceh. fiir klass. Phil., 1903, p. 344. 

® Plato anticipates the objection that the Socratic dialectic 
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a woman who have a physician’s® mind have the 
same nature. Don’t youthinkso?” “Ido.” “But 
that a man physician and a man carpenter have 
different natures?” ‘Certainly, I suppose.” 

_V. “Similarly, then,” said I, “if it appears that the 
maleand the female sex have distinct qualifications for 
any arts or pursuits, we shall affirm that they ought to 
be assigned respectively to each. But if it appears 
that they differ only in just this respect that the 
female bears and the male begets, we shall say that no 
proof has yet been produced that the woman differs 
from the man for our purposes, but we shall continue 
to think that our guardians and their wives ought to 
follow the same pursuits.” ‘‘ And rightly,” said he. 
“ Then, is it not the next thing to bid our opponent 
tell us precisely for what art or pursuit concerned 
with the conduct of a state the woman’s nature 
differs from the man’s?”’ ‘‘ That would be at any 
rate fair.” ‘“‘ Perhaps, then, someone elst, too, 
might say what you were saying a while ago, that it 
is not easy to find a satisfactory answer on a sudden,? 
but that with time for reflection there is no difficulty.” 
“He might say that.” “Shall we, then, beg the 
raiser of such objections to follow us, if we may 
perhaps prove able to make it plain to him that there 
is no pursuit connected with the administration of a 
state that is peculiar to woman?” “ By all means.” 
“Come then, we shall say to him, answer our 
question. Was this the basis of your distinction 
between the man naturally gifted for anything and 
the one not so gifted—that the one learned easily, 
surprises assent. Cf, more fully 457 8, and for a comic 
version Hippias Major 295 a ‘if I could go off for a little 


by myself in solitude 1 would tell you the answer more 
precisely than precision itself.” 445 
45 
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, £ 4 ~ oY < A > ‘ is 
pravOavon, é be xaheras, Kal & pev dard Bpaxetas 
pabjcews emt moAd evpeTiKos ein od éuaber, 6 dé 
mos pabjcews TUXeV Kal pedérns pnd? a 
enable aalorro, Kal TB pev Ta. rob oopatos txavdds 

Cob danperol TH Siavoig, 7@ de évarrtoiro; dp’ aad’ 
drra cory H Tatra, ols Tov evdui} mpos €xaoTa 
Kal Tov pr) wpilov; Oddeis, # 8’ ds, da drjoe. 
OlcOa ze odv id dvOpwrav pedetdpevov, ev @ 
ob mavra qabra TO TOY avipaiv yévos Svadepovtws 
éyer 7 TO TOV Yuva ay ; 2 pax podoyaiiev THY 
TE dpavrucny A€yovtes Kal THY Tay Tomdvey Te 

Dal ébnudrwv Oepameiav, ev ols 84 te Soxet rd 
yuvaikelov yévos elvat, o8 Kai katayehaotérarov 
éore TavTwr HTT LEVvor ; “AAno}, edn, Aéyers, 6 OTL 
TOAD KpateiTau év aTacw ws eos etmetv TO yévos 
Tob yévous. yuvaikes pév tot modal TroMOv 
> ~ a 3 é A A go W e 
avSpésv BeAtious eis mod: 70 8 ddov exer ws 
od réyers. Oddev dpa éoriv, é pire, emuTpevpa 
Tay moAw Stockovvreoy yuvarKos dud7e yun, odd” 
avopos dude avyp, add’ dpoiws Steamrapjrevar at 
pices év dppoty tow Cwouw, Kad mavreoy pev 
perexer yurn emirySevparo Kara puow, TAvTwy 

E6é avyp, emt maou dé dobevéorepov yuri) avdpds. 
IIdvu ye. *H odv avdpdot mavra mpooTagopev, 
yuovat 5€ ovdd; Kat mas; “AAV éote yap, 

2 Cf. Polit. 286 ©, where this is said to be the object of teaching. 

° Of. Protag. 326 8, Rep. 498 3, 410 c, Isoc. xv. 180, Xen. 
Mem. ii. 1. 28. 

¢ On the alleged superiority of men even in women’s 
occupations of. the amusing diatribe of the old bachelor in 
George Eliot’s Adam Bede, chap. xxi.: “I tell you there 
isn’t a thing under the sun that needs to be done at all but 


what a man can do better than women, unless it’s bearing 
children, and they do that in a poor makeshift way,” and 
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the other with difficulty; that the one with slight 
instruction could discover? much for himself in the 
matter studied, but the other, after much instruction 
and drill, could not even remember what he had 
learned; and that the bodily faculties of the one 
adequately served ” his mind, while, for the other, the 
body was a hindrance? Were there any other points 
than these by which you distinguish the well 
endowed man in every subject and the poorly 
endowed?” “Noone,” said he, “will be able to name 
any others.” ‘‘ Do you know, then, of anything 
practised by mankind in which the masculine sex 
does not surpass the female on all these points ?¢ 
Must we make a long story of it by alleging weaving 
and the watching of pancakes and the boiling pot, 
whereon the sex ‘plumes itself and wherein its defeat 
will expose it to most laughter?’ “‘ You are right,” 
he said, ‘‘ that the one sex? is far surpassed by the 
other in everything, one may say. Many women, it 
is true, are better than many men in many things, 
but broadly speaking, it is as you say.” ‘‘ Then 
there is no pursuit of the administrators of a state 
that belongs to a woman because she is a woman or 
to a man because he is a man. But the natural 
capacities are distributed alike among both creatures, 
and women naturally share in all pursuits and men in 
all—yet for all the woman is weaker than the man.” 
“ Assuredly.” ‘‘ Shall we, then, assign them all to 
men and nothing to women?” ‘‘ How could we?” 
““ We shall rather, I take it, say that one woman has 
the remarks on women as cooks of the bachelor Nietzsche, 
Beyond Good and Evil, § 234. But Xen. Mem. iii. 9. 11 
tales the ordinary view. On the character of women 


generally cf. Laws 781 and Aristotle in Zeller trans. ii. 215. 
3 Cf. Cratyl. 392 c &s 7d Sdov eimety yévos. 
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ola, ws dycoper, Kal yuri larpexy, 7 8 ov, Kat 
povaixy, 7 8 dpovaos dice. Ti unv; Tupra- 

456 orixt) 8 apa ov, oddé modepKy, 7 M33 amdAcnos 

Kai ov didoyupvaotixyn; Olwar eywye. Ti 8é; 
dirdaopds te Kal picdcodos; Kal Aupoedys, 7 

8 dOvpos; "Eore kat tadra. "Eorw dpa kat 
prdaxucy yurn, 7 8 od. 4 od TovadTHv Kal TOV 
dvdpav Tay pudanixdy pow ebedefdpeba ; Tovav- 
Ty per obv. Kat yuvaixds dpa Kad avdpos 7 adrn 
pvars eis pudaciy moAews, tAjv daa dobeveotépa. 
q loxvporépa éativ. Daiverar. 

BVI. Kai yuvatxes dpa ai Towabrat Tois Tovovrots 
dvSpdow exhexréa Evvouxelv Te Kal Eup gurdrrew, 
eneimep eciciv ixaval Kal €uvyyeveis adrois Thy 
pvouw. Ilavy ye. Ta 8 émerndedpata od 7 
adta dmoSoréa Tais adrais dvocow; Ta aurd. 
"Hropev dpa ets Te mpotepa mepupepopevor, cal 
dpodoyotpmev rea) mapa pvow elvar Tais tav dv- 
Adewv yuvargi frovoryy Te Kal yopvacrucy 

C drobiddvat. Ilavrdrace pev odv. Ouvx dpa. adv- 
vard ye od5€ ebyais Opova. evopoberodpey, emetrep 
Kata dvow ériBepev Tov vopov: dAAd Ta viv mapa 
tabra. yeyvopeva Tapa pow paadov, ws gouxe, 
ylyverat, "Eouxev. OdvkKodv 7 emloxeyus pty Ws 
a duvard TE kat BéATiava Aéyousev; *Hv yap. 
Kai 67 pev 57) Suvard, Sucopohdynrar ; Nai. 
"Ore dé Sn Bases TO peta Tobro det dtop0- 
oyna; Afjiov. Odxodv mpos YE, 7o duda- 
Kuch yovaika yevésbar obk aAAn perv juiv dvdpas 





2 Cf. Gorg. 517 «. > Cf. on 450 D. 
© Cf. Introd. p. xvii. 
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the nature of a physician and another not, and one 
is by nature musical, and another unmusical?”’ 
* Surely.” ‘‘ Can we, then, deny that one woman is 
naturally athletic and warlike and another unwarlike 
and averse to gymnastics?” “I thinknot.” “ And 
again, one a lover, another a hater, of wisdom? And 
one high-spirited, and the other lacking spirit?” 
“‘ That also is true.” ‘‘ Then it is likewise true that 
one woman has the qualities of a guardian and 
another not. Were not these the natural qualities 
of the men also whom we selected for guardians ?”’ 
“They were.” “The women and the men, then, 
have the same nature in respect to the guardianship 
of the state, save in so far as the one is weaker, the 
other stronger.” ‘‘ Apparently.” 

VI. ‘‘ Women of this kind, then, must be selected to 
cohabit with men of this kind and to serve with them 
as guardians since they are capable of it and akin by 
nature.” “By all means.” “And to the same 
natures must we not assign the same pursuits?” 
“The same.” ‘We come round,? then, to our 
previous statement, and agree that it does not run 
counter to nature to assign music and gymnastics 
to the wives of the guardians.” ‘ By all means.” 
“Our legislation, then, was not impracticable or 
utopian,” since the law we proposed accorded with 
nature. Rather, the other way of doing things, 
prevalent to-day, proves, as it seems, unnatural.” 
“ Apparently.” “ The object of our inquiry was the 
possibility and the desirability ° of what we were pro- 
posing?” “It was.” “That it is possible has been 
admitted.” “Yes.” ‘The next point to be agreed 
upon is that itis the best way.” “Obviously.” “‘ For 
the production of a female guardian, then, our educa- 
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la , Mw A ~ ” a 
moujoet maidela, GAAy S€ yuvatkas, dAAws Te Kal 
A > ‘ - re ? Mv ~ 
Thy adray dpvdauw mapahaBobaa ; Odx« addy. lds 
otv éyers Sofys Tob TOLODOE Tél; Tivos 84; Tod 
drrodapBavew Tapa, oeavTa Tov pev dpetven avopa, 
tov 8 xeipev’ 7 mdvras opotous ayes Ovsapas. 
"Ey by TH move, 7 ny wKiloper, mOTEpov otet mpiv 
dpetvous av8pas eerpydabar Tods dvdaxas Tuxdv- 
tas Hs SinABopev matdelas, 7) TOvs oKUTOTOMOUS 
Th oxuTixh madev0dvtas; Tedotov, edn, epwras. 
J 4 a Fg 4 ~ Mw ~ +. 
Mavédvw, edynv: ti dé; tv GAAwy modirav ody 
ae »” , / , = ~ 
obtoe dpioror; ILoAd ye. Ti dé; al yuvatkes 
Tay yuvarkdy oby abrat €oovrar BéAteoTar; Kal 

lod uw a ww a , Mv nw 
totro, by, moAv. "Hote 6€ tu mdAcu detvov 7 
yuvaikas Te Kal avdpas Ws dpictous éyyiyveoBat; 
Ode ~atw. Todro 8€ povoixy Te Kal yupvaoTiKy 
Tapayryvomevar, Ws Huets SupABopev, arrepydoovrat; 
nn 3 Ww 3 A cd A > A ‘ 
@s 8 o8; OB pédvov dpa Svvarov drdd Kat 
” f 4 Ls 4 > 
Gptatov mode. vopiov eTifepev. Ourws. *Arro- 
duréov 87) tats THY duvddkwv yuvakiv, éreimep 
dperny avti iuatiov audiécovtat, Kal Kowvwyntéov 
morduov Te Kal THS GAAns dvdakiis THs mept 7HV 
mod, Kal od GAAa mpaxtéov: TovTwy 8 adrdv 
‘ 2 , a x a a > t ve 
Ta éhadporepa Tats yuvaeiv 7) Tots dvdpdo. doréov 


A \ ~ ‘ 3 / ec x n >. a 
B 81a tH Tod yévous acbeveray’ 6 Sé yeAdv avnp ent 


yupvais yuvaréi, Tob BeAtiorov évexa yupvalo- 

2 This is only a more complicated case of the point of 
style noted on 349 p. Cf. Cratyl. 386 a, Sophist 247 a. 

® Cf, on 421 4. We should not press this incidental 
phrase to prove that Plato would not educate all the citizens, 
as he in fact does in the Laws and by implication in the 
Politicus. 

© Cf. Morley, Voltaire, p. 103: “It has been rather the 
fashion to laugh at the Marquise de Chatelet, for no better 
reason than that she, being a woman, studied Newton. ... 
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tion will not be one thing for men and another for 
women, especially since the nature which we hand 
over to it is the same.” ‘“‘ There will be no differ- 
ence.” ‘‘ How are you minded, now, in this matter?” 
“In what?’’ ‘‘In the matter of supposing some 
men to be better and some worse,? or do you think 
them all alike?’ “By no means.” “In the city, 
then, that we are founding, which do you think will 
prove the better men, the guardians receiving the 
education which we have described or the cobblers 
educated by the art of cobbling®?”” “ An absurd 
question,” he said. “ I understand,” said I; ‘‘ and 
are not these the best of all the citizens?’ “ By 
far.” ‘* And will not these women be the best of all 
the women?” “They, too, by far.’ ‘‘Is there 
anything better for a state than the generation in it 
of the best possible women’ and men?” ‘ There 
is not.” ‘* And this, music and gymnastics applied 
as we described will effect.” ‘‘ Surely.” “ Then 
the institution we proposed is not only possible but 
the best for the state.’ “Thatis so.” ‘The women 
of the guardians, then, must strip, since they will 
be clothed with virtue as a garment,? and must take 
their part with the men in war and the other duties 
of civic guardianship and have no other occupation. 
But in these very duties lighter tasks must be assigned 
-to the women than to the men because of their weak- 
ness as a class. But the man who ridicules unclad 
women, exercising because it is best that they 
There is probably nothing which would lead to so rapid and 
marked an improvement in the world as a large increase of 
the number of women in it with the will and the capacity 
to master Newton as thoroughly as she did.” 


4 Cf. Rousseau, Lettre @ d'Alembert, ‘*Couvertes de 
Vhonnéteté publique.” 
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pévais, dteAh Tod yedoiou Spérwv Kaprdv, obdey 

ss ¢ wv >4y> e ~ o> Bd , 
oldev, ws eouxev, ef @ yedAd ovd’ 6 Te mparrer: 

ta 4 x lol ‘ f ‘ la 
KadAdaTa yap 67 TobTo Kal Adyerat Kal AcAcEeTat, 
i ‘ 4 > - a ‘ 4 ‘ 
67. TO prev w@dddApov Kaddv, td 5é BAaBepov 
aisxpov. Lavramact peév odv. 

VII. Tofro pév rotvuv év donep xipa dadpev 
diadedyew, Tob yuvatxelov mépt vopLov Aéyovres, 
Bore pay mavramact Katakxdvobqvat tiOdvtas, ws 
Sef Kowy mavra émitydevev Tovs te dUAaKasS Huiv 

‘ 4. i] i a > / 2 A ? / S le 
kat tas dvdakidas, aAAd my TOV Adyov adrTov 

*: a” e a € ta aT > ‘ 
atta opodroyetobat, ws SuvaTrd te Kat wPéAysa 
réyer; Kat pada, &6n, od opexpdy Kdpa d.a- 
devyets. Dice ye, nv 8 eva, od pévya atro 

o iY \ a a” : , my 
elvar, Tav TO pera TodTO tons. Adye 87, tdw, 
” fF ta : a) a oe / 4 Lal ” 
égn. Todrw, Fv 8 eyed, emerat vopsos Kat Tots éu- 

~ ” * 3 > iA res and 
mpoobev tots dAAas, ws éyduat, 6de. Tis; Tas 
yuvaikas tavTas Tay avdp&v tovtTwy wavTwv 

2 Cf. Pindar, fr. 209 Schroeder, dredkf codias xaprav 
Spér(ew). Plato varies the quotation to suit his purpose. 

> This is one of the chief texts for the alleged utilitarianism 
of Plato, a question too complicated to be settled by anything 
less than a comparative study of the Protagoras, Gorgias, 
Phaedo, Philebus, Republic (IX) and Laws. oédpov sug- 
gests “ benefit’ rather than “utility.” Cf. Introd. to second 
volume of this translation, and supra on 339 a-s. 

* Cf. Aeschyl. Septem, in fine. 

4 For this form of exaggeration cf. supra on 414c, 339 B. 

© On the whole topic cf. Introd. p. xxxiv, Lucian, Fugitivi 
18 otk eiddres Srws 6 lepds éxetvos Hélov Kowds ryeloar Tas 
yuvaixas, Epictet. fr. 53, p. 21, Rousseau, Emile, vy: ‘je 
ne parle point de cette prétendue communauté de femmes 
dont le reproche tant répété prouve que ceux qui le lui font 
ne ]’ont jamais lu.” But Rousseau dissents violently from 
what he calls “cette promiscuité civile qui confond partout 
les deux sexes dans les mémes emplois.”” Cf. further the 
denunciations of the Christian fathers passim, who are 
outdone by De Quincey’s “ Otaheitian carnival of licentious 
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should, “ plucks the unripe? fruit’ of laughter and 
does not know, it appears, the end of his laughter nor 
what he would be at. For the fairest thing that is 
said or ever will be said is this, that the helpful is 
fair® and the harmful foul.” ‘ Assuredly.” 

VII. “In this matter, then, of the regulation of 
women, we may say that we have surmounted one of 
the waves of our paradox and have not been quite 
swept¢ away by it in ordaining that our guardians and 
female guardians must have all pursuits in common, 
but that in some sort the argument concurs with itself 
in the assurance that what it proposes is both possible 
and beneficial.” ‘‘ It is no slight wave that you are 
thus escaping.” “You will not think it a great ? one,” 
I said, ‘‘ when you have seen the one that follows.” 
“Say on then and show me,” said he. “ This,” 
said I, “‘ and all that precedes has for its sequel, in 
my opinion, the following law.” “‘ What?” “ That 
these women shall allbe common € to allthese men, and 
appetite, connected with a contempt of human life which is 
excessive even for paganism.” 

Most of the obvious parallels between Plato and Aristo- 
phanes’ Ecclesiazusae follow as a matter of course from the 
very notion of communal marriage and supply no evidence for 
the dating of a supposed earlier edition of the whole ora part of 
the Republic. In any case the ideas of the Republic might 
have come to Aristophanes in conversation before publication; 
and the Greeks knew enough of the facts collected in such 
books as Westermarck’s Marriage, not to be taken altogether 
by surprise by Plato’s speculations. Cf. Herod. iv. 104, and 
Aristot. Pol. 1262 a20. Cf. further Adam's exhaustive dis- 
cussion in the appendix to this book, Grube, ** The Marriage 
Laws in Plato’s Republic,” Classical Quarterly, 1927, pp. 
95 ff.,Teichmiiller, Literarische Fehden,i.p.19 n.,and the more 
recent literature collected in Praechter-Ceberweg, 12th ed. i. 
p. 207, Péhlmann, Geschichte der Sozialenfrage und des Sozia- 
lismus in der antiken Welt, ii. p. 578, Pohlenz, Aus Platon’s 
Werdezeit, pp. 225-228, C. Robert, Hermes lvii. pp. 351 ff. 
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maoas elva kowds, idia be pndevi pdepiav 
ouvourety: Kal Tovs maidas ad Kowous, Kal LTTE 
yovéa Exyovov <idSévat tov adtod pryjte maida 
, - id ~ > a a A 
yovéa. Tlodv, &bn, toito éexetvou petloy mpds 
amotiav Kal Tob Suvatod mépi kal Tod WdheAipov. 
> > > > 2 , mit , 
Ode olpat, Fv 8 eyes, mept ye Tob copeAqiov 
dppioByretobar a: av, abs ov peyearov dyabov Kowas 
pev Tas _Yuraikas elvat, Kowovds bé Tous maidas, 
elmep oldy Te: GAN’ olpat wept Tob €f Suvarov F yh} 
Xr é > 14 bal id 4) il eae 
metorny dppiaPrrnow | av yevéoba. ept dudo- 
Tépwv, i) Hd’ ds, 0 war’ ay ddroPyrybetn. "Aaya, 
Hv om eyes, Adywv Evoraow: eyw 3 @pnv éK ye 
tod érépov amodpdceobat, et cor ddberey wheApov 
elvat, Aourov Se 5% pot EoeoBan epi Tob duvatod 
‘ fa 
at py. “AA odk éAabes, 7} & os, drodiipdokey, 
3 ? 3 
aan duporépwv qept Sou Adyov. ‘Ygexréov, 
ay o eyes, Sieny. Toadvbe pevror xdpioat pow: 
éacdv pe €oprdaoat, aorep ot dpyot my Sedvouay 
ciwOacw éoridaba bd’ éavtdv, dtav pdovor moped- 
WwyTal. Kal yap of TotodToi zou, mply é€eupéiy, 
tiva tpdmov éorar tT. dv éemOupotar, tobTo map- 
évtes, iva ay KELVWOL _PovAevdpevor mept Tob 
Svvarot Kai Hy, bévtes ws trdpxov elvae 6 Bov- 
Aovrar, 759 7a Aowra S1aTaTToVOr rat xatpovor 
dveEidvres ofa Spdcover yevoyévov, apyov Kal 
adAAws poy ere dpyotépav qToLouvres. On oov 





@ A distinct suggestion of the topics of the “ useful’ and 
the “ possible” in Aristotle’s Rhetoric. 

> Cf. Isoe. ii, 47, on “those who in solitude do not 
deliberate but imagine what they wish,” and Chesterton’s 
saying, ‘All feeble spirits live in the future, because it is a 
soft job”; ef. further on day-dreams, Schmidt, Ethik der 
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that none shall cohabit with any privately ; and that 
the children shall be common, and that no parent 
shall know its own offspring nor any child its parent.” 
“This is a far bigger paradox than the other, and 
provokes more distrust as to its possibility and its 
utility.2”’ ‘I presume,” said I, “ that there would 
be no debate about its utility, no denial that the 
community of women and children would be the 
greatest good, supposing it possible. But I take it 
that its possibility or the contrary would be the chief 
topie of contention.’ ‘‘ Both,” he said, ‘* would be 
right sharply debated.” ‘‘ You mean,” said I, “ that 
I have to meet a coalition of arguments. But I 
expected to escape from one of them, and that if you 
agreed that the thing was beneficial, it would remain 
for me to speak only of its feasibility.” ‘“You have 
not escaped detection,” he said, “‘ in your attempted 
flight, but you must render an account of both.” “‘ I 
must pay the penalty,” I said, ‘‘ yet do me this much 
grace: Permit me to take a holiday, just as men of 
lazy minds are wont to feast themselves on their own 
thoughts when they walk alone.’ Such persons, 
without waiting to discover how their desires may 
be realized, dismiss that topic to save themselves the 
labour of deliberating about possibilities and im- 
possibilities, assume their wish fulfilled, and proceed 
to work out the details in imagination, and take 
pleasure in portraying what they will do when it is 
realized, thus making still more idle a mind that is 
idle without that.¢ [ too now succumb to this weak- 


Griechen, ii. p. 71, and Lucian’s I)\ofov # ebyai, Plato’s 
description anticipates the most recent psychology in every- 
thing except the term “autistic thinking.” 

¢ @ dws: of. infra 495 B. 
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Brat adros padOaxiloua, cal éxetva per émbupa 
dvaBahéobar Kal dorepov emoxepacbat, 4 Suvard, 
vov be ws Suvaraev évtwy Geis oxepopat, av poe 
mapins, mas Svardfovow avra of dpxovres yoyve- 
preva, Kal d7t mdvrow updopdirar’ av ein m™pax- 
Bévra. Th monet Kal tols pvAage. Taira Tetpa~ 
copia cou mporepa ovvdiacKoreicbat, Borepa 8 
exeiva, eizrep mapins. “AMa mrapinps, édn, Kal 
oKdrel. Oipat rotvur, ay s eyes, ietirep égovrat 

C of dpxovres d&tor tov’tov Tot dvdparos, of TE 
Tovto.s emixoupot KaTa TadTd, Tods pev eBedjoew 
movety Ta émtTaTTopeva, Tovs Sé emuratew, TA Lev 
avtovs treiBopuevous Tots vopots, TA Sé Kal ptyov- 
peevous 60a av éxetvois emitpépwper. Eixés, én. 
Xd perv toivur, Fv 8 éeyd, 6 vopobéryns adrois, 
worep Tovs dvdpas e&ddcEas, ottTw Kal Tas 
yuvaixas éxAdEas mapadwoes Kal’ doov oldv te 
opodveis: of S€ dre oixias Te Kal Evooitia Kowa 
éxovres, (dia dé ovderds otdev ToLobTov KEKTHPEVOV, 

D 6po0d 5y) eoovrat, opod de dvapepuypeveny Kat év 
yupvacions Kal ev TH GAAy Tpodt} on? avdyKns, 
ofa, Tijs épdirov dgovrae mpos THY dAdjAwY 
pw. 7 odK dvayratc got Sond héyews. Ox 
yewpetpixais ye, 7 8° Os, GAN’ epwrixats avay- 


@ Cf. Blaydes on Aristoph. Clouds 727. 

* Cf. Herod. ix. 8. He returns to the postponed topic in 
466 pb, but again digresses and does not take it up definitely 
till 471 c or “rather “473 c-p. The reason is that the third 
waye of paradox is also the condition of the possibility of 
realisation. Cf. Introd. p. xvii. 

° Cf. supra on 340 a-B. 

@ That is to say, they are to imitate or conform to our 
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ness? and desire to postpone” and examine later the 
question of feasibility, but will at present assume 
that, and will, with your permission, inquire how the 
rulers will work out the details in practice, and try 
to show that nothing could be more beneficial to the 
state and its guardians than the effective operation 
of our plan. This is what I would try to consider 
first together with you, and thereafter the other 
topic, if you allow it.” “I do allow it,” he said: 
“proceed with the inquiry.’ ‘I think, then,” said 
J, “that the rulers. if they are to deserve that name, 
and their helpers likewise, will, the one, be willing 
to accept orders,° and the other, to give them, in some 
things obeying our laws, and imitating? them in 
others which we leave to their discretion.” ‘‘ Pre- 
sumably.” “‘ You, then, the lawgiver,”’ I said, “ have 
picked these men and similarly will select to give 
over to them women as nearly as possible of the same 
nature. And they, having houses and meals in 
common, and no private possessions of that kind, 
will dwell together, and being commingled in gym- 
nastics and in all their life and education, will be 
conducted by innate necessity to sexual union. Is 
not what I say a necessary consequence ?”’ “‘ Not 
by the necessities of geometry,” he said, “‘ but by 
principles in the details which we leave to them. So in the 
Laws, 770 8, 846 c, 876 E£, and the secondary divinities in 
the Timaeus, 69 c. Cf. Polit. 301 a, and Aristot. Pol. 
1261 b 2 pcpetrar 

« Cf. 456 8. Plato has already explained that he means 
‘‘of like nature in respect to capacity for government.” 
There is no contradiction of the doctrine of the Politieus, 
310 a (cf. Laws 773 a-s) that the mating should blend 
opposite temperaments. Those elements are already mixed 


in the selection of the guardians. C/. supra 375 s-c, 410 p-E 
and Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 62, n. 481. 
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Kats, al Kivduvetovow éxeivww Spystrepat elvar 
mpos TO TreiBew Te Kab EAKew Tov ToAdY AEwv. 
VIII. Kat pada, efrov- dAAd peta 87) TadéTa, 
& Travkwv, drdxtws péev plyvvabar addrjros 7 
GAXo oriobv Trovety obrE Sovov ev eddarpdvev move 
our’ édaovow ot dpxovres. O8 yap dixatov, edn. 
Ajjdov 87) ott yayous TO pera, Tobro Tounoopeev 
iepovs els Suvapw 6 Te pddtora: elev 8° dv éepot of 
wdedipwrato. Ilavrdrace pev odv. Ilds odv 
87) dpehipesraror eoovrat; Tbe poe Aéye, @ 
TAatcwv- 6pad yap cou év TH olkia Kal Kdvas 
Onpevtixods | Kal Tov yervatoy dpvibeow pdda 
avyvous: dp obv, & mpds Aids, mpoogoynkds Te 
Tots TovTwy ydpots Te Kal maworrotiats ; To 
mrotov ; één. Ilparov bev abray TOUTE, Katzep 
ovr yevvaiwy, dp’ ovK clot Tues wat ytyvovrat 
dporous Eiow. Ilérepov ov € a dmrdvrey dpotws 
yervds, 7 mpoduped 6 6 Th pddvora € éx TOV Gplorewv ; 
"EK Ta&v dptorov. Tid’; é« rap vewrdriv q ek 
TaY yepaitdtav 7 e€ dxpalovrey 6 6 tt pddvora ; 
EE dxpatdvrev. Kai éay a ovTw yervdrat, 
mond got aye xeipov éocobar To Te THY dpvibwr 
Kat TO Taw Kuvdv yévos ; "Eywy’, én. Te d¢ 
imme ole, qv & eva, Kal Tap doy Caeov q 
avy 7 é xews "Atomov pert av, F & és, etn. 
BaBai, jv ¥ ey, & dire Eraipe, ws apa opddpa 





* The phrase is imitated by Plutarch, Adv. Col. 1122 p 
Proikais, ov yewmerpikats EAxdmevos dvdyKats, 

> Cf. Laws 789 B-c. 

¢ The riddling question to which the response is “ what?” 
is a mannerism derived from tragedy, which becomes very 
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those of love,* which are perhaps keener and more 
potent than the other to persuade and constrain the 
multitude.” 

VIII. “They are, indeed,’ I said; ‘‘but next, 
Glaucon, disorder and promiscuity in these unions or 
inanything else they do would be an unhallowed thing 
in a happy state and the rulers will not suffer it.” 
“Tt would not be right,” he said. “‘ Obviously, then, 
we must arrange marriages, sacramental so far as may 
be. And the most sacred marriages would be those 
that were most beneficial.” ‘‘ By all means.” ‘‘ How, 
then, would the greatest benefit result? Tell me 
this, Glaucon. I see that you have in your house 
hunting-dogs and a number of pedigree cocks.?>, Have 
you ever considered something about their unions 
and procreations?’’ ‘‘What?’’* he said. “In the 
first place,’ I said, “among these themselves, 
although they are a select breed, do not some prove 
better than the rest?” “They do.’ “Do you then 
breed from all indiscriminately, or are you careful 
to breed from the best 4?” ‘‘ From the best.” “‘ And, 
again, do you breed from the youngest or the oldest, 
or, so far as may be, from those in their prime ?”’ 
“ From those in their prime.” “‘ And if they are not 
thus bred, you expect, do you not, that your birds’ 
breed and hounds will greatly degenerate?”’ “Ido,” 


he said. ‘‘ And what of horses and other animals?” 
I said ; “is it otherwise with them?” “It would be 
strange if it were,” said he. “Gracious,” said I, 


* dear friend, how imperative, then, is our need of the 


frequent in the later style of the Sophist, Politicus and 
Philebus. 

4 This commonplace of stirpiculture or eugenics, as it is 
now called, begins with Theognis 184, and has thus far got 
no further. 
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atv Set dkpev elva TOV dpxovrw, elmep kat 
mepl To tev avOpamuwy yévos doatrws exet. 
"AANa pev by € eXet, ebn: GAG ti by; “Ore avdynn 
avrots, qv & eyes, pappasous moMois xpyobar. 
latpov 8€ ov p21) Seouevors pev odpace pappaxer, 
Gara Sairn eGeAdvrew b tmaxovew, Kal pavddrepov 
eCapreiv hyovpeba etvaty é6rav 8 87) Kal pappa- 
kevew Sén, lopev ort dvSpevorépou det Tod iarpod, 
‘Ady oA: adda mpos vt Aeyets ; IIpés rode, Fv 8 
eye ovxvea TH pevder Kat wh andry rewBuveder 
jpiv Sejoew xphobat rods apxovras | ex aercia 
TaY dpxopevenv. epaprev S€ mov éev dappdkov 
cide. TavTa Ta Towadra Xpyousa elvat. Kal 6p$as 
ye, é¢n. "Ev tots yapous Toivuv rad Tatso7ToUlals 
€ouxe TO opOov Tobro ylyveoBar ovk €AdxXLoToV. 
Tas 55 Act per, elzov, ex TaV dporoynpevav 
TOUS dpiorous tats dpiorats ouyyiyvecBau ws 
mrewordxts, Tovs Se paviordrous Tais pavrordrats 
rovvavtiov, kal ray pev ra éxyove. Tpépeu, av 
be bh, él peMet 70 Totpveov 6 Tt aKpotaTov elvau- 
Kal Tadra TavTa yeyvopeva AavOdvew mAnv adrods 
tods dpyovras, ei ad H ayéAn trav dudAdKwv 6 TH 
pdAcora doraciacros éorar. “Op@drata, én. 
Odxoby bn € éoprat TWvES vopobernréat [éoovrat], év 
als Evvd£opev Tas Te vopdas kat Tovs vuppiovs, 
Kal @voiae Kal vpvor TounTéot Tots Tyuerépors 
mountais mpeTrovres tois yeyvopevots yapous 70 
Sé 7ARO0s TOV ydpwr ent Tots dpyover Tmomooper, 





* A recurrence to the metaphor of 389 B, as we are re- 
minded below in p. 
+ Cf. 389 B, 414 ¢, and Laws 663 p é7’ dya8g pevder@at. 
Cf. on 343 a-p and Polit. 267 B-c, 268 8. ad below merely 
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highest skill in our rulers, if the principle holds also 
for mankind.” ‘ Well, it does,” he said, “ but what 
of it?” “ This,” said I, ‘that they will have to 
employ many of those drugs? of which we were 
speaking. We thought that an inferior physician 
sufficed for bodies that do not need drugs but yield 
to diet and regimen. But when it is necessary to 
prescribe drugs we know that a more enterprising 
and venturesome physician is required. Pre Tres 
but what is the pertinency?” ‘“ This,” said I: “ it 
seems likely that our rulers will have to make con- 
siderable use of falsehood and deception for the 
benefit ® of their subjects. We said, I believe, that 
the use of that sort of thing was in the category of 
medicine.” “‘ And that was right,” he said. ‘In 
our marriages, then, and the procreation of children, 
it seems there will be no slight need of this kind of 
“right.” “How so?” “It follows from our 
former admissions,” I said, ‘‘ that the best men must 
cohabit with the best women in as many cases as 
possible and the worst with the worst in the fewest, 
and that the offspring of the one must be reared and 
that of the other not, if the flock ¢ is to be as perfect 
as possible. And the way in which all this is brought 
to pass must be unknown to any but the rulers, if, 
again, the herd of guardians is to be as free as possible 
from dissension.” ‘“ Most true,” he said. “We 
shall, then, have to ordain certain festivals and sacri- 
fices, in which we shall bring together the brides and 
the bridegrooms, and our poets must compose hymns 
suitable to the marriages that then take place. But 
the number of the marriages we will leave to the dis- 


marks the second consideration, harmony, the first being 
eugenics, 
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i’ ws pddtora dSiacwlwor tov adrtévy dpibuov Tdv 
avdpa@v, mpos moAduovs Te Kal ydcous Kal mavra 
Ta ToLtatTa. dmoakotobyres, ral pire weyahy nyt 
y mods KaTa TO Svvaroy pHTE opuKpa ylyryras. 
’Opb&s, epy. KAjpot Si Ties, olpat, Toujtéot 
Kopupot, @orTe Tov padrov exeivov airraobat ed’ 
éxdorys ouvepfews TUXHVY, GAA ph TOs GpxovTas. 
Kat pada, én. 

BEX. Kat rots dyabots yé mov taév véwy év mo- 
Aeuw 7 GAAobi mov yépa Soréov Kai dda dAda. te 
kai adfovestépa 7) e€ovola tis TOY yuvaucav 
EvyKounjoews, tva Kal dua pera mpoddacws ws 
mAclorou THY Tatswv ex Trev TOLOUTWY ometpuwTau. 
’Opbas. Odxodv Kat 7a del pryvdpeva exyova 
maparapBdvovoat ai émt ToOUTWY epeornxviat ap- 
xal cite wb pav elre yovarkay etre dupdrepa: 
Kowal pev yap sou rad dpxai yuvaiki Te Kal 

C dvdpaow. Nat. Ta pee 89 7Ov dyabav, d0Kd, 
AaBodoa ets TOV onkov olgovar mapa Twas Tpopovs, 
xwpls oixovoas ev Tie Héper Tijs médews: Ta 5€ 
tev Xetpdveny, Kal édv Te Ov érépwv avdanpov 
ylyryrat, év deroppiyre Te Kat ddiAw KaraKpu- 
oval ws mpémer. HKimep wédder, ébn, kabapov TO 
yevos Tav puddKwy éoecbar. Odxoiv Kat Tpopiis 
obrou émyseArjoovrat, Tds Te pnrépas émt Tov 
onKov dyovres, orav onapyor, macav Bnxaviy 

D pnxavapevor, Onws pydepia TO abTis alcPyceTat, 





2 Plato apparently forgets that this legislation applies 
only to the guardians. The statement that ancient civiliza- 
tion was free from the shadow of Malthusianism requires 
qualification by this and many other passages. Cf. 372 ¢ 
and Laws 740 p-E. The ancients in fact took it for granted. 
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cretion of the rulers, that they may keep the number 
of the citizens as nearly as may be the same,’ taking 
into account wars and diseases and all such considera- 
tions, and that, so far as possible, our city may not 
grow too great or too small.’”’ “ Right,” he said. 
“Certain ingenious lots, then, I suppose, must be 
devised so that the inferior man at each conjugation 
may blame chance and not the rulers.”” “ Yes, 
indeed,” he said. 

IX. ““Andonthe youngmen, surely, who excelin war 
and other pursuits we must bestow honours and prizes, 
and, in particular, the opportunity of more frequent 
intercourse with the women, which will at the same 
time be a plausible pretext for having them beget as 
many of the children as possible.” ‘‘ Right.” “ And 
the children thus born will be taken over by the 
officials appointed for this, men or women or both, 
since, I take it, the official posts too are common to 
women and men. The offspring of the good, I suppose, 
they will take to the pen or créche, to certain nurses 
who live apart in a quarter of the city, but the offspring 
of the inferior, and any of those of the other sort who 
are born defective, they will properly dispose of in 
secret,? so that no one will know what has become of 
them.” “ That is the condition,” he said, “‘ of pre- 
serving the purity of the guardians’ breed.” “ They 
will also supervise the nursing of the children, con- 
ducting the mothers to the pen when their breasts 
are full, but employing every device ° to prevent any- 


» Opinions differ whether this is euphemism for exposure. 
On the frequency or infrequency of this practice cf. Professor 
La Rue Van Hook’s article in T.A.P.A. vol. li, and that 
of H. Bolkestein, Class. Phil. vol. xvii. (1922) pp. 222-939. 

© Cf. supra on 414 Band Aristot. Pol. 1262 a 14 ff. 
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Kat aMas vena exovoas exrropilovres, eay 27 
adrai ixavat dot, Kat adr &v rovrwy émuyreAjoorrat, 
émus _ beTpiov xpovov OnAdaovrat, aypumvias 5é 
Kal Tov dAAov movov tirBaus Te Kal tpodois mapa- 
Swoova ; TToAAqy_ paotdvynyv, ébn, Ad€yas Tijs 
matdoTrotias Tals Ta&v duddKwy yuvagiv. Tpézee 
f ci > 2 cA 4 Sg 3 a ca “a 
yap, wv 8 ey. rd o) édeffs dteADwpev 6 mpo- 
Supovpeba. éfapev yap 81 &€ xpalovray Seip 


Evra exyova ylyveoBat. "Ady OF. 7Ap’ odv cot fvv- 
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Boxe? peTptos xpovos axphs Ta etkoor ern yovarki, 
avipt bé Ta. TpedKovra ; Ta aota adtav; én. 
Tuvaxi pév, qv 8 ey, dpéayévn dd eixoot- 
éTios péxpt TeTTapaKovra€ribos TikTew TH mroheu 
av8pt bé, émeidav THY dgurdray Spépnov aKEnv 
naph, 70 dd TovTou yervav TH mde beXpl TEevTE- 
KAUTEVTNKOVTAETOUS. ’Audorépw yodv, ébn, airy 
dkp owpatdes Te Kal spporycews. Odxotv é édv Te 
ampeoBurepos tovtwy édv Te vewTepos TdY eis TO 
Kowvov yevvijocwy diubyrat, otre Govov obre SiKxatov 
pijooper 76 Men as maida putdovros TH 
monet, és, ay AdPn, yervyjoerar ody dm Buordv 
ov8 tao ebydv dus, ds éf’ éxdarots toils ydpous 
edfovrar Kat tépevat Kal lepets kal Edprraca 4 7d- 
ds && dyabdv dpyeivous kal e€ whediuav wpeA- 


B pwrépovs aet TOUS exydvous yiyveoba, arn’ d70 


fa AY ~ =  s k 4 > A 
oxdrou peta Sewhs axpateias yeyovws. “Opbds, 





= Another favourite idea and expression. C/. Gorg. 459 c, 
Laws 648 c, 713 p, 720 c, 779 a, 903 5, Isoc. iv. 36, Xen. 


Mem. iii, 13. 5. > Cf. supra on 458 c. 
¢ Half humorous legal language. Cf. Aristot. Pol. 
1335 b 28 ecroupyeiy ... mpas Texvoredav, and Lucan’s 


“urbi pater est, urbique maritus” (Phars. ii. 388). The 
dates for marriage are given a little diferendy! in the Laws, 
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one from recognizing her own infant. And they will 
provide others who have milk if the mothers are in- 
sufficient. But they will take care that the mothers 
themselves shall not suckle too long, and the trouble 
of wakeful nights and similar burdens they will 
devolve upon the nurses, wet and dry.” ‘‘ You are 
making maternity a soft job? for the women of the 
guardians.” ‘‘It ought to be,” said I, “but let us 
pursue our design. We said that the offspring should 
come from parents in their prime.” “True.” ‘Do 
you agree that the period of the prime may be fairly 
estimated at twenty years for a woman and thirty 
for aman?” ‘‘ How do you reckon it?’’® he said. 
“The women,” I said, “ beginning at the age of 
twenty, shall bear for the state © to the age of forty, 
and the man shall beget for the state from the time 
he passes his prime in swiftness in running to the age 
of fifty-five.’ ‘‘ That is,” he said, ‘‘ the maturity 
and prime for both of body and mind.” “ Then, if 
anyone older or younger than the prescribed age 
meddles with procreation for the state, we shall say 
that his error is an impiety and an injustice, since he 
is begetting for the city a child whose birth, if it 
escapes discovery, will not be_attended by the sacri- 
fices and the prayers which the priests and priest- 
esses and the entire city prefer at the ceremonial 
marriages, that ever better offspring may spring from 
good sires? and from fathers helpful to the state 
sons more helpful still. But this child will be born 
in darkness and conceived in foul incontinence.” 
785 B, 833 c-p, men 30-35, women 16-20. On the whole 
question and Aristotle’s opinion ef. Newman, Introd. to 
Aristot. Pol. p. 183; ef. also Grube, Class. Quarterly 1927, 
pp. 95 ff., “The Marriage Laws in Plato’s Republic.” 
@ Cf. Horace, Odes iv. 4. 29. 
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2 Cf. Laws 838 a and 924 5. 

> Cf. Newman, op. cit. p. 187. 

¢ Cf. Wundt, Llemeats of Folk Psychology, p. 89: “A 
native of Hawaii, for example, calls by the name of father 
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“Right,” he said. ‘‘ And the same rule will apply,” 
I said, ‘if any of those still within the age of 
procreation goes in to a woman of that age with 
whom the ruler has not paired him. We shall 
say that he is imposing on the state a base- born, 
uncertified, and unhallowed child.” ‘‘ Most rightly,” 

he said. “But when, I take it, the men and the 
women have passed the age of lawful procreation, 
we shall leave the men free to form such relations 
with whomsoever they please, except? daughter and 
mother and their direct descendants and ascendants, 
and likewise the women, save with son and father, 
and so on, first admonishing them preferably not even 
to bring to light > anything whatever thus conceived, 
but if they are unable to prevent a birth to dispose of it 
on the understanding that we cannot rear such an 
offspring.” ‘‘ All that sounds reasonable,” he said; 

“but how are they to distinguish one another’s 
fathers and daughters, and the other degrees of kin 
that you have just mentioned ?”’ “ They won't,’ 

said J, “ except that a man will call all male offspring 
born in the tenth and in the seventh month after he 
became a bridegroom his sons, and all female, 
daughters, and they will call him father* And, 
similarly, he will call their offspring his grandchildren? 
and they will call his group grandfathers and grand- 
mothers. And all children born in the period in 
which their fathers and mothers were procreating 
will regard one another as brothers and sisters. This 
will suffice for the prohibitions of intercourse of which 
we Just now spoke. But the law will allow brothers 


. . every man of an age such that he could be his father.” 
Cf, Aristoph. Eccles. 636-637. 
@ Cf. 363 p and Laws 899 £, 927 B. 
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and sisters to cohabit if the lot so falls out and 
the Delphic oracle approves.” ‘‘ Quite right,” 
said he. 

X. ‘‘ This, then, Glaucon, is the manner of the com- 
munity of wives and children among the guardians. 
That it is consistent with the rest of our polity and by 
far the best way is the next point that we must get 
confirmed by the argument. Is not that so?” “It 
is, indeed,” he said. “Is not the logical first step 
towards such an agreement to ask ourselves what we 
could name as the greatest good for the constitution 
of a state and the proper aim of a lawgiver in his 
legislation, and what would be the greatest evil, and 
then to consider whether the proposals we have just 
set forth fit into the footprints @ of the good and do not 
suit those of the evil? ’’ ‘‘ By all means,” he said. 
“ Do we know of any greater evil for a state than the 
thing that distracts it and makes it many instead of 
one, or a greater good than that which binds it to- 
gether and makes it one?” ‘“‘ We do not.” “Is 
not, then, the community of pleasure and pain the tie 
that binds, when, so far as may be, all the citizens 
rejoice and grieve alike at the same births and 
deaths?” “By all means,” he said. “But the 
individualization of these feelings is a dissolvent, 
when some grieve exceedingly and others rejoice at 
the same happenings to the city and its inhabi- 
tants?’ “Of course.” ‘And the chief cause of this 
is when the citizens do not utter in unison such words 
as ‘ mine ’ and ‘ not mine,’ and similarly with regard 


@ We may perhaps infer from the more explicit reference 
in Theaetet. 193 c that Plato is thinking of the “* recognition ” 
by footprints in Aesechyl. Choeph. 205-210, 
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* Cf. supra 423 w, Aristot. Pol. 1261 b 16 ff., “ Plato’s 
Laws and the Unity of Plato’s Thought,” Class. Phil. ix. 
(1914) p. 358, Laws 664 a, 739 c-E, Julian (Teubner) ii. 459, 
Teichmiiller, Lit. Fehden, vol. i. p. 19, Mill, Utilitarianism, 
iii, 345: “In an improving state of the human mind the 
influences are constantly on the increase which tend to 
generate in each individual a feeling of unity with all the 
rest, which, if perfect, would make him never think of or 
desire any beneficial condition for himself in the benefits 
of which they are not included ;*’ Spinoza, paraphrased by 
Héffding, Hist, of Mod. Phil. i. p. 325: “It would be best, 
since they seek a common good, if all could be like one 
mind and one body.” Rabelais I. Ivii. parodies Plato: “Si 
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to the word ‘alien’?”’2 “ Precisely so.” “ That city, 
then, is best ordered in which the greatest number 
use the expression ‘mine’ and ‘not mine’ of the 
same things in the same way.” “‘ Much the best.” 
““ And the city whose state is most like that of an 
individual man.’ For example, if the finger of one 
of us is wounded, the entire community of bodily 
connexions stretching to the soul for ‘integration ’¢ 
with the dominant part is made aware, and all of it 
feels the pain as a whole, though it is a part that 
suffers, and that is how we come to say that the 
man has a pain in his finger. And for any other 
member of the man the same statement holds, alike 
for a part that labours in pain or is eased by pleasure.” 
“The same,” he said, “and, to return to your question, 
the best governed state most nearly resembles such 
an organism.” ‘“‘ That is the kind of a state, then, 
I presume, that, when anyone of the citizens suffers 
aught of good or evil, will be most likely to speak of 
the part that suffers as its own and will share the 
pleasure or the pain as a whole.” “‘ Inevitably,” he 
said, “ if it is well governed.” 

XI. “ Itis time,” I said, ‘‘ to return to our city and 
observe whether it, rather than any other, embodies 


quelqu’un ou quelqu’une disoit ‘beuvons,’ tous beuvoient” 
ete. Aristotle’s criticism, though using some of Plato’s 
phrases, does not mention his name at this point but speaks 
of rives, Pol. 1261 b 7. 

> Cf. Laws $29 a. N 

¢ I so translate to bring out the analogy between Plato 
and eg. Sherrington. For “to the soul” ef. Unity of 
Plato’s Thought, n. 328, Laws 673 a, Tim. 45 pv. infra 554 ¢, 
Phileb. 33, 34, 43 B-c.  Poschenrieder, Die Platonischen 
Dialoge in ihrem Verhdlinisse zu den Hippocratischen 
WS ad p. 67, compares the De locis in homine, vi. p. 278 

ittré. 
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® For these further confirmations of an established thesis 
ef. on 442-443, 
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the qualities agreed upon in our argument.?”” ‘We 
must,” he said. ‘‘ Well, then, there are to be found 
in other cities rulers and the people as in it, are there 
not?” ‘“ There are.” ‘ Will not all these address 
one another as fellow-citizens?’’ “ Of course.” 
“But in addition to citizens, what does the people 
in other states call its rulers?” “In most cities, 
masters, in democratic cities, just this—rulers.” 
“ But what of the people in our city. In addition to 
citizens, what do they call their rulers?” “ Saviours 
and helpers,” he said. “‘ And what term do these 
apply to the people?” ‘‘ Payers of their wage and 
supporters.” ‘‘ And how do the rulers in other 
states denominate the populace?” “‘Slaves,”’ he 
said. ‘‘And how do the rulers describe one 
another?” ‘‘Co-rulers,” he said. ‘“‘ And ours?” 
“ Co-guardians.” ‘‘ Can you tell me whether any of 
the rulers in other states would speak of some of their 
co-rulers as ‘belonging’ and others as outsiders?” 
“Yes, many would.” ‘‘ And such a one thinks and 
speaks of the one that ‘ belongs ’ as his own, doesn’t 
he, and of the outsider as not his own?” ‘ That is 
so.” “ But what of your guardians. Could any of 
them think or speak of his co-guardian as an out- 
sider?”’ ‘‘ By no means,’ he said; “ for no matter 
whom he meets, he will feel that he is meeting a 
brother, a sister, a father, a mother, a son, a daughter, 
or the offspring or forebears of these.” “‘ Excellent,” 
said 1; “ but tell me this farther, will it be merely 
the names? of this kinship that you have prescribed 
for them or must all their actions conform to the 


> 7a évéuara wdvov may be thought to anticipate Aristotle’s 
objections. 
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4 Cf. 554 D Sri ob'K« dpewwor, 

> Cf. the reliance on a unanimous public opinion in the 
Laws, 838 c-p. 

¢ wept... mepi: for the preposition repeated in a different 
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names in all customary observance toward fathers 
and in awe and care and obedience for parents, if 
they look for the favour ? of either gods or men, since 
any other behaviour would be neithér just nor pious? 
Shall these be the unanimous oracular voices that 
they hear from all the people, or shall some other kind 
of teaching beset ° the ears of your children from their 
birth, both concerning ° what is due to those who are 
pointed out as their fathers and to their other kin? ” 
“These,” he said; “ for it would be absurd for them 
merely to pronounce with their lips the names of 
kinship without the deeds.’ “Then, in this city 
more than in any other, when one citizen fares well 
or ill, men will pronounce in unison the word of which 
we spoke: ‘It is mine that does well; it is mine 
that does ill.’’’ ‘‘ That is most true,” he said. ‘“ And 
did we not say that this conviction and way of speech? 
brings with it a community in pleasures and pains?” 
“ And rightly, too.” ‘‘ Then these citizens, above 
all others, will have one and the same thing in com- 
mon which they will name mine, and by virtue of this 
communion they will have their pleasures and pains 
in common.” ‘ Quite so.” “* And is not the cause 
of this, besides the general constitution of the state, 
the community of wives and children among the 
guardians?” “‘ It will certainly be the chief cause,”’ 
he said. 

XII. “ But we further agreed that this unity is 
the greatest blessing for a state, and we compared a 
well governed state to the human body in its relation 
to the pleasure and pain of its parts.” ‘‘ And we 


sense cf. Isoc. iv. 34, ix. 3, and Shakespeare, Julius Caesar, 
1. i. “As here by Caesar and by you cut off.” 
4 Séyuards Te kal pyyaros: ef. Sophist 265 c, Laws 797 c. 
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@ Cf, 416-417, 
> Forasimilar liste/. Laws 842 p. Aristotle, Pol. 1263b20£.,, 
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were right in so agreeing.” ‘‘ Then it is the greatest 
blessing for a state of which the community of women 
and children among the helpers has been shown to 
be the cause.’”’ “‘ Quite so,” he said. ‘‘ And this is 
consistent with what we said before. For we said,? 
I believe, that these helpers must not possess houses 
of their own or land or any other property, but that 
they should receive from the other citizens for their 
support the wage of their guardianship and all spend 
itincommon. That was the condition of their being 
true guardians.” “‘ Right,” hesaid. ‘‘Isit not true, 
then, as I am trying to say, that those former and 
these present prescriptions tend to make them still 
more truly guardians and prevent them from dis- 
tracting the city by referring ‘ mine’ not to the same 
but to different things, one man dragging off to his 
own house anything he is able to acquire apart from 
the rest, and another doing the same to his own 
separate house, and having women and children 
apart, thus introducing into the state the pleasures 
and pains of individuals? They should all rather, 
we said, share one conviction about their own, 
tend to one goal, and so far as practicable have one 
experience of pleasure and pain.” “‘ By all means,” 
he said. ‘‘ Then will not law-suits and accusations 
against one another vanish,’ one may say, from among 
them, because they have nothing in private possession 
but their bodies, but all else in common? So that 
we can count on their being free from the dissensions 
that arise among men from the possession of property, 
children, and kin.” ‘‘ They will necessarily be quit 


objects that it is not lack of unity but wickedness that 
causes these evils. 
© Softens the strong word olyjcerac. 
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amnrddyGar. Kat piv otdé Braiwy ye od8’ oikias 
Sixat diuxaiws dv elev év atrois. yAEt pev yap 
Puras dpbveobar KaAddv Kal dikacdv mov dyooper, 
avayKyy owpdrev emryeAcia rib evres. VOpbas, 
465 eon. Kai yap 705¢ dpOdv exer, a 8 eyes, obros 
6 vdpos: et mou tis Tw Bupotro, év 7) route 
mAnpav tov Oupov 7 Hrrov én peilous & av toe ord. 
geus. Navy pev odv. [IpecBurépw piv vewrépwr 
mdvrwy dpxyew Te Kal Koddlew mpooTeTaceTar, 
Ajjhov. Kat pay ote ve VEedsTEpos ampecBurepov, 
dv py dpxovres mpootdrrwaw, ovre Mo Bud- 
eoUas emiyerpyjoes ToTe OUTE TUTTE, WS TO EiKds' 
oluas 8 odd€ GAAws atiydoe tkavd yap Td 
Bdvraxe kwdvovre, déos Te Kat aidds, aldas péev 
Ws yovewy py datecOar cipyouoa, Sos 8€ 7d TH 
maaxovtt tods GAXovs Bonbetv, rods prev ads vitets, 
tovs 8€ as ddedpous, Tovs 5é€ ws matépas. Hup- 
Baiver yap odrws, én. Tlavraxy bn ek Tay 
pope elpyvyv mpds aMrjAous ot avdpes dgovaw; 
TToAAjy ye. Todrwv pay év éavtois pe} oracta.- 
Lérraw odder Sewov py mote % GAAy wdAs mpds 
TovUTous 4 mpos adijpous Sdixoorarion. Ov yap 
Coby. Tad ye pny opikporara Tay KaK@v be 
anmpémevav OKVO Kat Aéyewv, av amyAdaypevor av 
elev, KoAaKelas te mAovolwy wévntes’ amopias TE 


1 The text is probably corrupt. The genitive, singular or 
plural, is an easy emendation. But the harsh construction 
of révyres as subject of isxover yields the sense required. 








9 Of. AJP. vol. xiii. p. 364, Aeschines iii. 255, Xen. Rep. 
Lac. 4. 5, Laws 880 a. 
» One of the profoundest of Plato’s many political 
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of these,” he said. “ And again, there could not 
rightly arise among them any law-suit for assault 
or bodily injury. For as between age-fellows* we 
shall say that self-defence is honourable and just, 
thereby compelling them to keep their bodies 
in condition.” ‘‘Right,” he said. ‘‘ And there 
will be the further advantage in such a law that 
an angry man, satisfying his anger in such wise, 
would be less likely to carry the quarrel to further 
extremes.”’ “‘ Assuredly.’’ ‘‘ As for an older man, 
he will always have the charge of ruling and 
chastising the younger.” “ Obviously.” ‘‘ Again, 
it is plain that the young man, except by command 
of the rulers, will probably not do violence to an 
elder or strike him, or, I take it, dishonour him in any 
other way. There being the twocompetent guardians 
to prevent that, fear and awe, awe restraining him 
from laying hands on one who may be his parent, 
and fear in that the others will rush to the aid of the 
sufferer, some as sons, some as brothers, some as 
fathers.’ ‘‘ That is the way it works out,” he said. 
“Then in all cases the laws will leave these men to 
dwell in peace together.”” “‘ Great peace.” ‘‘ And 
if these are free from dissensions among themselves, 
there is no fear that” the rest of the city will ever 
start faction against them or with one another.” 
‘No, there is not.” ‘‘ But I hesitate, so unseemly ¢ 
are they, even to mention, the pettiest troubles of 
which they would be rid, the flatterings ¢ of the rich, 
the embarrassments and pains of the poor in the 


aphorisms. Cf. on 545 pv, Laws 683 x, and Aristot. Pol. 
1305 a 39. 

¢ Alma sdegnosa. Cf. 371 ¥, 396 B, 397 v, 525 p. 

4 Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1263 b 22. 
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Kal ddyndovas, daas év Taso popia kal Xena 
Tropois bua. Tpopiy olxer av avayKalay toxovar, 
Ta, peep daverlouevor, Ta Se eLapvovpevor, 70, be 
mdvrws Topuadyrevor Oépevoe Tapa. yovaikds Te Kal 
oixeras, Tapivedew mapadovres, ooa TE, & pire, 
TrEpt atrd kal ola mdoxovat, SHAd Te Bi Kal 
ayevvy kal obK dua Adyew. | 

XIII. Afra yap, bn, nal truddAQ@. UWavrwv re 
51) TovTwy dradrd£ovrat, Cyaovai re Tob para 
ptovot Biou, dv ot dhupemrovixan Gaon, pakapues- 
TEpov. Ny; Ava. OpLuKpov 7mov Hépos eBSaupove- 
Covra exeivor wv TovTous drdpxet. y Te yap 
Ta@vee vikn KadAlwr, #7 ek Tod Snpoaiov Tpod7 
TeNewTéepa. vieeny Te ‘yap wuKBor éupmaons Tis 
Tohews owrnpiav, Tpophj TE ral tots dAAots maw, 
dow Bios detrat, avrot TE wal matees avadotvras, 
Kat yepa. déyovrat apa Tis adtadv wédews Cavrés 
Te Kal TeAevTicavTes Tadis dgias peTéxovow. 
Kai pada, ébn, Kadd. Meéprqoat oby, Hv 8 eye, 
étt év tots mpoabev ove oda O7ov Adyos Tuiy 
ememdngev, ott TOUS pidaxas ovK ebdaipovas 
Towdpev, ols efov Tavro. exew 7a Tay modurév 
obdey é éxotev; Tels 8€ mov eizopev, dtt TOTO LEV, 
el ov aapaminrot, cicatbis oxefopela, vov dé 
Tous pe pudaxas dvrAanas Towdpev, Wig oe mohw 
ws olol 7 elev eddapoveatarnv, GAN odK els Ev 





@ Cf. 416 pv, 548 a, 550 v. 

® Proverbial. Cf. Sophist 241 v. 

¢ Cf. 540 p-c, 621 v, Laws 715, 807 c, S40 A, 946-947, 964, 
Cie. Pro Flacco 31 “ Oly mpionicen esse apud Graecos prope 
maius et gloriosins est quam Romae triumphasse.’? The 
motive is anticipated or parodied by Dracontion, Athenaeus 
937 p, where the parasite boasts— 
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bringing-up of their children and the procuring of 
money for the necessities of life for their households, 
the borrowings, the repudiations, all the devices with 
which they acquire what they deposit with wives 
and servitors to husband,’ and all the indignities that 
they endure in such matters, which are obvious and 
ignoble and not deserving of mention.” “ Even a 
blind ® man can see these,” he said. 

XIII. ‘‘ From all these, then, they will be finally 
free, and they will live a happier life than that men 
count most happy, the life of the victors at Olympia.°”’ 
“How so?” “The things for which those are 
felicitated are a small part of what is secured for 
these. Their victory is fairer and their public sup- 
port more complete. For the prize of victory that 
they win is the salvation of the entire state, the fillet 
that binds their brows is the public support of them- 
selves and their children—they receive honour from 
the city while they live and when they die a worthy 
burial.” ‘‘ A fair guerdon, indeed,” he said. ‘ Do 
you recall,” said I, “* that in the preceding ? argument 
the objection of somebody or other rebuked us for 
not making our guardians happy, since, though it 
was in their power to have everything of the citizens, 
they had nothing, and we, I believe, replied that this 
was a consideration to which we would return if 
occasion offered, but that at present we were making 
our guardians guardians and the city as a whole as 
happy as possible, and that we were not modelling ¢ 

yépa yap avrois tava ros TaNtuma 
pxaot d€dorar xpnotéryros ol'vexa. 

@ Cf. 419 £-20. 

* Cf. 420 c. Omitting 76, translate ‘that we were not 
fixing our eyes on any one class, and portraying that as 
happy.” 
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€Ovos amoPrénovtes ev abri tobro [76] eVSauov 
mrdrroyser ; Mepynpar, | éfn. Té obv; vov tiv 
6 THY emiKoUpwr Bios, elep Tob ye Tay dhupimtio = 
vuKk@y mond Te KaAdiwy Kat _ Gpeivay paivetat, pa} 
Ban kata tov Té&v oKUTOTOMWY paiverat Biov 4 
tiav ddArkwv SnusrouvpyOyv 7 Tov TOY yeupydv ; 
Od pot Soxe?, épy. *AAAG pevToL, 6 ye Kat xed 
co dixarov Kat evtaida eimetv, Sti, et ovrws 
pvra€ emiXetproet eddatpav ylyveoBar, ware 
ype purag elvat, pnd? dpkécer avrTe Bios otrw 
p€Tptos Kat BeBavos Kal ws jets gapev dpiaros, 
GAN’ avénrdés Te Kal peipakiwdns Sdfa eumecoica 
eddaovias mépt dpuyjoes adtov did Sdvapuy eri 
C 10 dmavrTa Ta ev TH monet oixevobobat, yracerat 
Tov “Hotodov OTL TH ovre Wy cogs Aéyw mAgov 
elvat TwWs Typeov mavrds. Eyoi per, &bn, Svp- 
Bovdw Xpapuevos pevet emt ToUT@ TH Bie. Lvy- 
xwpeis dpa, iv oo eyes, THY TOY yuvaiK@y Koww- 
viav trois avipdow, hv SveAnAvGaprev maiWeias TE 
mépt Kal maldwy Kat dudakis Tv dAAwy modiTav, 
Ka7Td Te 7éAw pevovoas eis méAeudv Te lovcas Kal 
éupdvdadtrew Seiv Kat EvvOypeveww womep xivas 
D kat mdvra mdvrn Kata TO duvaroy Kowwvely, Kal 
Tatra mpartovoas Ta te BéATioTa mpdtew Kai od 
mapa piow Thy Tot OxAEos mpos 70 dppev, } wedv- 
KaTov 7pos aAAjAw eee Loyxwpa, édn. 
XIV. Odxody, wy 6 éyw, éxeivo Aowmov St- 
eAdcbar, ef dpa Kai ev dvOparois Suvarov wonep 





2 émixovpwy : the word here includes the rulers. 

> xard, ‘comparable to, on a level with.” Cf. Apol. 
17 8, Gorg. 512 8. & undé: of. 420 v. 

4 Works and Days 40. So Laws 690 5. 
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our ideal of happiness with reference to any one 
elass?’’ “‘ I do remember,” he said. ‘‘ Well then, 
since now the life of our helpers * has been shown to 
be far fairer and better than that of the victors at 
Olympia,need we compare? it with the life of cobblers 
and other craftsmen and farmers?” ‘I think not,” 
he said. “‘ But further, we may fairly repeat what 
I was saying then also, that if the guardian shall 
strive for a kind of happiness that will unmake° him 
as a guardian and shall not be content with the way of 
life that is so moderate and secure and, as we affirm, 
the best, but if some senseless and childish opinion 
about happiness shall beset him and impel him to use 
his power to appropriate everything in the city for 
himself, then he will find out that Hesiod 4 was indeed 
wise, who said that the half was in some sort more 
than the whole.” ‘If he accepts my counsel,’’ he 
said, ‘“‘he will abide in this way of life.” “ You 
accept, then, as we have described it, this partner- 
ship of the women with our men in the matter of 
education and children and the guardianship of the 
other citizens, and you admit that both within the 
city and when they go forth to war they ought to 
keep guard together and hunt together as it were 
like hounds, and have all things in every way, so far 
as possible, in common, and that so doing they will 
do what is for the best and nothing that is contrary 
to female human nature’ in comparison with male or 
to their natural fellowship with one another.” “I 
do admit it,” he said. 
XIV. “ Then,’’ I said, ‘is not the thing that it re- 
mains to determine this, whether, namely, it is possible 
* riv: this order is frequent and sometimes significant in 
the Laws. Cf. 690 c, 720 £, S14 E, 853 a, 857 D, 923 B. 
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év dMdats Cwots TavTyy THY Kowwviay éyyevécbat, 
Kat day Suvarév; “Ed@ys, eby, eimwy F euedAov 
drodijpeoBar. Tepi prev yap Tav ev 7H Trodduw 
olpar, Om, dfjAov dv Tpdzov mohewr}oovaw. las; 

65. “Ort xowH oTpatevoovTat, Kal mpos ye 
dgovor Tay Taldwry eis Tov wéAceov Scot adpol, 
iv’ womep ot Tv GAAwy Syuovpyav Cedvrat 
taira, ad TeAcewlévtas Senoer Syproupyetv: mpds 
dé 7H Oda Siaxovety Kat banpereiy mdvra Ta TeEpt 
TOV | TOAepov, kat Qcparevery matépas Te Kal 
pnrépas. H ob« yoOnoa Ta mept Tas Téxvas, ofov 
Tovs Tay Kepayewv matdas, ws moAby xpdovov 
Staxovobvres Gewpotor apiv dmrec0ar Tod Kepa- 
peverv; Kai pdda. "H ody éxetvors emyseré- 
oTEpov matdevtov h Tots pirage Tovs abray 
épmeipia te Kal Oda TaV TpoonKovreny ; Karayé- 
Aactov pevr’ av, én, ein. “AMG pny Kat paxetrat 


Bye wav Caov diadepovTws mapovtwy dv av Téxy. 


*Eore obra” Kivduvos 5é, & Laxkpares, ob opiKpos 
ofareiow, ofa 57 év rronees pure’, mpos €avTots 
matéas amoAdoavr7as Tovjoat Kal THY any mod 


aSuvatov dvadaBeiv. “AAnOq, Fv 8 eyed, A€yets: 


@ Cf.on 451 p. The community in this case, of course, 

refers only to occupations. 
> nev yép: forced transition to a delaying digression. 

© So with modifications Laws 785 B, 794 c-p, 804 D-E, 
806 a-B, 813-814, 829 x. 

4 For this practice of Greek artists see Klein, Praviteles, 
Newman, Introd. to Aristot. Pol. p. 352, Pater, The Renaiss- 
ance 104, Protag. 328 a, Laws 643 B- C, Protagoras frag. 3 
(Diels), ‘Aristot. Pol. 1386 b 36, TIambl. Protrept. xX, 
Polyb. vi. 2. 16, iii, 71. 6 kal wadoua0H wepi 7a roNepKds 
Aristides x. 72 ‘who quotes Plato; Antidotus, Athenaeus, 
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for such a community to be brought about among 
men as it is in the other animals,? and in what way it 
is possible?’ ‘‘ You have anticipated,” he said, 
“the point I was about to raise.” “ For ® as for their 
wars,” I said, “‘ the manner in which they will conduct 
them is too obvious for discussion.”” ‘‘ How so,” said 
he. “Itis obvious that they will march out together,¢ 
and, what is more, will conduct their children to war 
when they are sturdy, in order that, like the children 
of other craftsmen,? they may observe the processes 
of which they must be masters in their maturity ; 
and in addition to looking on they must assist and 
minister in all the business of war and serve their 
fathers and mothers. Or have you never noticed 
the practice in the arts, how for example the sons of 
potters look on as helpers a long time before they 
put their hands to the clay?” ‘ They do,” indeed. 
“Should these then be more concerned than our 
guardians to train the children by observation and 
experience of what is to be their proper business 7” 
“That would be ridiculous,” he said. ‘‘ But, further, 
when it comes to fighting, every creature will do 
better in the presence of its offspring?’ ‘‘ That is 
so, but the risk, Socrates, is not slight, in the event 
of disasters such as may happen in war, that, losing 
their children as well as themselves, they make it 
impossible for the remnant of the state to recover.” 
“What you say is true,’’ I replied; ‘‘ but, in the 


240 s, where the parasite boasts that he was a racdouad7s in 
his art, and Sosipater, Athenaeus 377 Fr, where the cook 
makes the same boast, Phocyl. frag. 13 (Edmonds, Elegy 
and lJambus 1., L.C.L.), Henry Arthur Jones, Patriotism 
and popular Education, Kipling, From Sea to Sea, p, 361. 
Greek feneiage and satire contrasted such zadopuabeis vith 
the dyupalets or late Jearners. 
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dAda od mp&rov pev yet mapackevacréov 76 pH 
mote Kivduvedoar; Ovdapads. Tid’; ef mov Kwov- 
veutéov, odk ev @ BeAtious écovtar Kxatopboiyres; 
C Afjdov 874. *AAAG cpixpdy oler Siaddpew Kal odK 
agtov Kwdvvov, Jewpetv 7} yu} Ta Tepl TOV TOAELOV 
maiéas Tovs dvSpas Trohepuxods eoopevous 5 Ove, 
dAAd. Siadéper mpos 6 Aéyes. Totro pev dpa. 
dmapkréov, Dewpods ToA€ pov TOUS maidas qrovety, 
Tpoopnxavdabac & adrois dopdrciay, kal Kadds 
efeu 7 yap; Nai, Ovxoby, qv & eye, m™p@rov 
pev trai ot tatépes Goa avOpwmot otk dpabets 
D écovrat adda yvwpovixol TOY oTpatemv, doa TE 
Kai py emexivdvvot; Eixds, én. Els pév dpa 
tas dfovaw, eis 8€ tas edAaBjoovrar. “Opbds. 
Kat dpxyovrds yé mov, jv 8 ey, ob rods davrora- 
Tous avrots _EMOTIGOVGW, aAAa Tods éprretpia TE 
Kat WAtKkia. txavods Tyepovas Te Kal mradayuryovs 
etvau. Tlpéme ydp. °AAAa ydp, dycopev, Kal 
Tapa. Sdgav TIOAAG, moAAois 57 éyeveto. Kal patra. 
II pds Tolvuv Te Touabra, @® dire, mrepodv xen 
Sie évra edOds, iv dv tr den TeTOmevoe amo- 
E dedywow. Was révers; éfy. "Eat rods inzovs, 
ny © eyw, avaBiBaordov ws vewrdtous, Kal 
WV ey, ava 
ddagapevous inmedew ef inmwv dxtéov éni ae 
Cav, pr} Bupoedéav pnse HaxnTiKay, a’ 
TodwKeoTaTWY Kal evnuwTdTwY. oUTW vp hoe 
Mord te Dedoovrat 76 adtdy epyov, Kai daparéd- 





2 wpoopynxavasbar: cf. supra on 414 B. 

> rapa ddfav: cf. Thucyd. i. 122 fxcora 6 wbreuos Eri pyrors 
xwpet, ii. 11, iii, 30, iv. 102, vii. 61. 
e anspor metaphorical. In Aristoph. Rirds 1436-1438 
iteral. 
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first place, is it your idea that the one thing for which 
we must provide is the avoidance of all danger?” 
“By no means.”’ “ And, if they must incur danger, 
should it not be for something in which success will 
make them better?” “‘ Clearly.’ ‘‘ Do you think 
it makes a slight difference and not worth some risk 
whether men who are to be warriors do or do not 
observe war as boys?’’ “No, it makes a great 
difference for the purpose of which you speak.” 
“ Starting, then, from this assumption that we are to 
make the boys spectators of war, we must further 
contrive® security for them and all will be well, will 
it not?” “Yes.” “ To begin with, then,” said I, 
“will not the fathers be, humanly speaking, not 
ignorant of war and shrewd judges of which cam- 
paigns are hazardous and which not?” “‘ Presum- 
ably,” he said. ‘‘ They will take the boys with them 
to the one and avoid the others?” ‘“‘ Rightly.” 
“ And for officers, I presume,” said I, “‘ they will put 
in charge of them not those who are good for nothing 
else but men who by age and experience are qualified 
to serve at once as leaders and as caretakers of 
children.” ‘“‘ Yes, that would be the proper way.” 
“Still, we may object, it is the unexpected ® that 
happens to many in many cases.” “‘ Yes, indeed.” 
“To provide against such chances, then, we must 
wing ¢ the children from the start so that if need arises 
they may fly away and escape.” “ What do you 
mean?” hesaid. ‘ We must mount them when very 
young,” said I, “‘ and first have them taught to ride, 
and then conduct them to the scene of war, not on 
mettlesome war-steeds, but on the swiftest and 
gentlest horses possible ; for thus they will have the 
best view of their own future business and also, if 
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orara, dv rT 8, owbjoovrat peta mpeaBuTépwv 
Hyenovwy ézrdpevor. ‘Op8as, eon, poe doxeis 
468 Adyew. Té dae 57, elzrov, Ta. mepl Tov TOAcpLoV 3 
mas éxtéov oot ToS o7parisras mpos avrovs Te 
Kai Tovs Trodeious ; dp’ ophas jeot Karapatvera 
7 ov; Ady’, é&dn, mol’ av. Adradv per, elroy, 
TOV Aurdvra. ragev 7 onda, dnoBardsyra yore Tdv 
ToLovTwWY TOLiCayTA bud Kdany dpa ov Snprovpysv 
Twa de kaBiordvar 7) 7] yewpyov; Ildvu peév oby, 
Tov 8é Cévta els tods moAepiovs dAdvra oP 
ob Swpedy biddvat rots éAodou! ypiocbas TH dy pa. 
Bé wv dy Botdwrrar; Kowidh ves Tov dé dpiored - 
cavrd. Te Kat evdoKiunoarra, od mpasrov poev emt 
oTparetas bad Tay ovorparevopevan petpakiwy 
Te Kal maidwy év pEeper bro éxdotouv Soke? cot 
xphvar orepavebivac; H ov; "Epouye. Te Sai; 
Seliwlfvar; Kat rotto. “AAAd 765", olua, Av 
oe eye, ovKEeTt Got Soxet. To mrotov ; "Té diAjoat 
Te Kal pednOivar bao éxdoTov. Tdvrev, eon, 
pddvora: Kal mpooriOnyt ye TO vouw, ews av 
C ext ravrns dou Tihs oTpareias, pndevi eGeivar dr 
apyn Ava, év ap » BovAnrau ude, f iva Kat, édy Tis 
Tov TOXN épav q dppevos 7 OndAcias, mpobupdrepos 
i mpos 76 Tdpworeta, pépew. Karas, Hv 8 éyod. 
OTe pev yap dyal@ over ydpoe Te Eroysou TAcious 
1 van Leeuwen: mss. 0éAovet. 


2 The terms are technical. Cf. Laws 943 p ff., Lipsius, 
Das attische Recht (1908), ii. pp. 452 ff. 

> eis rods woNeuiovs: technical. Cf. inscription in Bulletin 
de corr. hellénique, xii, p. 224, n. 1 trav adévrwy els rods 
srohemious. 

© dypa: the word is chosen to give a touch of Spartan, 
or, as we should say, Roman severity. Cf. Sophist 235 c, 
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need arises, will most securely escape to safety in 
the train of elder guides.” ‘‘ J think you are right,” 
he said. ‘‘ But now what of the conduct of war? 
What should be the attitude of the soldiers to one 
another and the enemy? Am I right in my notions 
ornot?’’ “ Tell me what notions,” he said. “ Any- 
one of them who deserts his post, or flings away his 
weapons,? or is guilty of any similar act of cowardice, 
should be reduced to the artisan or farmer class, 
should he not?’ “ By all means.” “*‘ And anyone 
who is taken alive by the enemy? we will make a 
present of to his captors, shall we not, to deal with 
their catch¢ as they please?”’ ‘Quite so.’ “‘ And 
don’t you agree that the one who wins the prize of 
valour and distinguishes himself shall first be crowned 
by his fellows in the campaign, by the lads and boys 
each in turn?”’ “I do.” “ And be greeted with 
the right hand?” “‘ That, too.” ‘‘ But I presume 
you wouldn’t go as far as this?’ “What?” “ That 
he should kiss and be kissed by evervone??” “By 
all means,” he said, “‘ and [ add to the law the pro- 
vision that during that campaign none whom he 
wishes to kiss be allowed to refuse, so that if one is 
in love with anvone, male or female, he may be the 
more eager to win the prize.” ‘“‘ Excellent,” said I, 
“and we have already said that the opportunity of 
marriage will be more readily provided for the good 


Aeschyl. Eumen. 148, Horace, Odes, iti. 5. 33 ff. Plutarch, 
De aud. poet. 30, says that in Homer no Greeks are taken 
prisoners, only Trojans. 

4 The deplorable facetiousness of the following recalls the 
vulgarity of Kenophon's guard-house conversations. It is 
almost the only passage in Plato that one would wish to blot. 
Helvetius, otherwise anything but a Platonist, characteristic- 
ally adopts it, Lange, History of Materialism, ii. p. $6. 
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XV. *ANG pay Kat Kal’ “Opnpoy tots Towtode 


D dixatov Tyndy tev véwy 6aot dyabot. saat yap 
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“Opnpos TOV eddokyiioavra, € €V TO Tone pay vebrouow 
Atavra én Suverceoot yepaipeoBar, ws TavTnV 
olxeiav ovoav Tyan 20) Barri Te ral avdpetey, 
eg qs dpa TD TYydabat kal my loxov adfijoee. 
"OpBérara, ébn. TlecodpeBa. ops ig & eye, 
Tabrd ye ‘Opnpe. kal yap qpets ev TE Buotaus 
kal Tots TowovTos maot Tous ayabous, Kal? daov 
av dyafoi daivwrrar, cal tuvois Kal ols viv 5H 
eAdyomev TyLnoomev, mpos Sé TOUTOLs eSpais TE Kat 
Kpéaouv ide metous demdeoow, iva dua. Te TyGy 
dox@pev tovs dyabods dvdpas te Kal yuvatkas. 
KdAdtora, eon, Ayers. Elev: trav 8€ dy dro- 
Bavovrwy emt orpareias és dv eddoxyuyjoas Te- 
Aurion, dp ob mpdtov pev pjoopev Tot xpvood 
yévous elvan; Ildvrwy ye pddvora. "AM ov 7TéL~ 
odpeba ‘Haddw, emeddv tiwes Tod ToLodtou ‘yévous 
TekevTHOWGW, WS apa 

of pev Saipoves dyvol émyPovior TeAPovew, 
éobdol, drAeEixakot, dvAaKes pe porey avbpwruv ; 
Tevodueba pev ob. Acarrufopevor dpa Tob Geob, 
mds xpi) Tos Saysovious | TE wad Betous rBévar Kat 


vit Suaddpw, ovtTw Kal tavTn Ojooper f av 





@ 71, vii, 321-322. Cf. also viii. 162, xii. 311. 
> Cf. 415 a. 
¢ Works and Days 121 ff. Stewart, Myths of Plato, p. 437. 
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man, and that he will be more frequently selected 
than the others for participation in that sort of thing, 
in order that as many children as possible may be 
born from such stock.’ ‘‘ We have,’ he replied. 

XV. “ But, furthermore, we may cite Homer? too 
for the justice of honouring in such ways the valiant 
among our youth. For Homer says that Ajax, who 
had distinguished himself in the war, was honoured 
with the long chine, assuming that the most 
fitting meed for a brave man in the prime of his 
youth is that from which both honour and strength 
will accrue to him.’ ‘‘ Most rightly,” he said. “ We 
will then,” said I, “‘ take Homer as our guide in this 
at least. We, too, at sacrifices and on other like 
occasions, will reward the good so far as they have 
proved themselves good with hymns and the other 
privileges of which we have just spoken, and also 
with seats of honour and meat and full cups, so as to 
combine physical training with honour for the good, 
both men and women.” “‘ Nothing could be better,” 
he said. ‘‘ Very well; and of those who die on cam- 
paign, if anyone’s death has been especially glorious, 
shall we not, to begin with, affirm that he belongs to 
the golden race?” ‘‘ By all means.”’ “ And shall 
we not believe Hesiod who tells us that when any- 
one of this race dies, so it is that they become 


Hallowed spirits dwelling on earth, averters of evil, 
Guardians watchful and good of articulate-speaking 


5° 


mortals : 

“We certainly shall believe him.” ‘‘ We will inquire 

of Apollo,* then, how and with what distinction we 

are to bury men of more than human, of divine, 

qualities, and deal with them according to his 
4 Of. 427 pc. 
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éényfrat; Ti 8 od péddopev; Kat rdv Aourdov 
51) xpdvov ds Saipdvey odtw Oeparedooper Te Kat 
B mpocxuvicopev adray tas Ojxas: tadra 5€ tabra 
voplobpev, Stav tis yipa 7 Tur GAAw Tpomm 
tedevTyjon TeV dao. av Siadepdvrws ev 7H Piw 
ayabot xpibdow; Aikatov yodv, édn. Ti dat; 
mpos Tovs moAELlovs THs Tomjcovow piv ot 
OTPATLATAL; To wotov 64; Iparov pev avopa- 
modiapob mépu Soke? Sikatov “EAAnvas “EAAnvidas 
mores avdparrodilecbar, 7) pnd’ GAAn émetpéreww 
kata 76 Suvarév Kat tobro ebilew, tod “EAAy- 
fot f he ? f Ay € A 
Cvixot yévovs detdecbar, edAaBoupévovs thy v0 
~ , f o ‘ é wv 
7av BapBapwv Sovrciav; “OdAw Kat marti, €dy, 
Siaddper 7d deiSeobar. Mndé “EAAnva dpa SodAov 
id ~ a > AY a 4 oe 
exthobar pate adrods trois te GAdois “EAAnow 
oe 2 vd A on M” ~ ‘ 
otrw LvpPovdredew; avy pev odv, épn> wadrdv 
av obv otrw mpos Ttovs BapBdpovs Tpéowro, 
ic ~ > 3 YJ , a ia x ? 
éavtdv 8 dméyowro. Ti Sai; cxvdcdev, jv 
> 7 A 2 * o > 8a 
eyw, rods teAevTioavTas mAnY OrrAwy, émeLvdoav 
vuKnowow, F KarAds exer; 7 ov mpddacw pev Tois 
D Setdots Eyer pry mpds Tov paydpevov iévat, ds Te 
trav Sedvtwy Sp&vras, drav mept tov telvedra 
f A A wT a aS AY 
kumrdlwot, wodAd S€é dn otparéneda Sia THY 
ta ad ‘ 3 Z .7 f > 
rowadTnv aprayyy dmwAeto; Kai pada. *Av- 
ti A > a A f A 
eAevbepov dé od Soxet Kai didoxprparov vexpov 
avAGv, Kal yuvaicelas Te Kal opixpads Siavolas Td 
TroA€epiov vopilew 70 c&pa Tob TeOvedtos azoTTA- 





9 étnyira: of. 427 ¢. 

> rov Nourdv 8) xpdvov: cf. Pindar in Meno 81 c, Phaedo 
81a. 

¢ For this Pan-Hellenic feeling cf. Xen. Ages. 7. 6, 
Hellen. i. 6. 14, Aeschines ii. 115, Isoc. Panegyricus. 
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response.2” “ How can we do otherwise?”’ “‘ And 
ever after © we will bestow on their graves the tend- 
ance and worship paid to spirits divine. And we will 
practise the same observance when any who have 
been adjudged exceptionally good in the ordinary 
course of life die of old age or otherwise?” “That 
will surely be right,” he said. ‘‘ But again, how will 
our soldiers conduct themselves toward enemies?” 
‘“In what respect?’’ “ First, in the matter of 
making slaves of the defeated, do you think it right 
for Greeks to reduce Greek cities¢ to slavery, or rather 
that, so far as they are able, they should not suffer 
any other city to do so, but should accustom Greeks 
to spare Greeks, foreseeing the danger? of enslave- 
ment by the barbarians?’ ‘‘ Sparing them is wholly 
and altogether the better,” said he. ‘They are not, 
then, themselves to own Greek slaves, either, and 
they should advise the other Greeks not to?” ‘* By 
all means,” he said; “ at any rate in that way they 
would be more likely to turn against the barbarians 
and keep their hands from one another.’’ ‘* And how 
about stripping the dead after victory of anything 
except their weapons: is that well? Does it not fur- 
nish a pretext to cowards not to advance on the living 
foe, as if they were doing something needful when 
poking © about the dead? Has not this snatching at 
the spoils ere now destroy ed many anarmy?” ‘‘ Yes, 
indeed.” ‘‘ And don’t you think it illiberal and 
greedy to plunder a corpse, and is it not the mark 
of a womanish and petty / spirit to deem the body of 
the dead an enemy when the real foeman has flown 

4 For the following ef. Laws 693 a, and Gomperz, Greek 
Thinkers, iii, p. 275. 


* xurrdfwor: ef. Blaydes on Aristoph. Wubes 509. 
4 Cf. Juvenal, Sat. xiii, 189-191, 
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pévov tod éxOpob, AeAoumdros 8€ & emodcua; 7 
Eolet te Stddopov Spav tods todro mowbvras TOV 
~ a a 4 - nw ~ cd 
Kuvav, at tots AiBous ols adv BAnPBor yaderatvovct, 

a , Pde ie : IDL aa) 
tot Baddyros' ody amtoucvar; OvSe cuxpov, dy. 
*Haréov dpa tas vexpoouAtas Kat Tas TOV dvarpe- 
oewv SuaxwAdoers ; *Earéov HEVTOL,, én, a Nia. 

XVI. Ov8e pay mov mpos Ta tepa Ta Onda 
olaopev ws dvalyoovres, dAAws Te Kal Ta TOV 
470 ‘EAAjvwr, édy Te Hiv wedn Tihs mpos TOUS dMous 
“"EMqvas edvoias: _paMov dé Kal poBnacpeba,, pa 
Te piaowa 7 mpos tepov Td ToLatra a6 TOV oiKelwy 
pépew, eav pj te di} 6 eds diAXo Aeyn. ‘Op8érara., 
épn. Te Sai; yijs Te THITEWS ths “EAAnviKiis 
Kai olkidy eumpnocws motdy ti aot Spdcovarv 
of oTpaTi@tat mpos Tovds mronepious 5 Lob, én, 
ddgav Troe, 7oéws a av dxovoay. *"Epot 
Bev roivuv, Fv & eva, Soxet rovtwy pndérepa 
motetv, dAAad Tov érérevov Kapmov ddaipeiobar- Kat 

np t t na y , 
adv évexa, BovAe oar Aeyw; Udvu ye. Datverat 
pot, womep Kat dvoudlera Svo Taira dvdpuara, 
moAenos TE Kal oTdats, ovTw Kal elvar SUo, dvTa 


1 The mss. vary between fSadévros and BdAXorvros, which 
Aristotle, who refers to the passage (J?het. 1406 b 33), 
seems to have read. It might be important in the class- 
room to distinguish the continuous present from the matter- 
of-fact aorist. 


2 dromrauévou: both Homer and Sappho so speak of the 
soul as flitting away. 

> The body is only the instrument of the soul. Cf 
Socrates’ answer to the question, “How shall we bury 
you?” Phaedo 115 cff. and the elaboration of the idea in 
Alc. I, 129 ©, whence it passed into European literature. 

© Quoted by Aristotle, Rhet. 1406 b. Epictetus iii. 19, 4 
complains that nurses encourage children to strike the stone 
on which they stumble. Cf. also Lucan vi. 220-223. Otto, 
4.94 
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away“ and left behind only the instrument? with which 
he fought ? Do you see any difference between such 
conduct and that of the dogs* who snarl at the 
stones that hit them but don’t touch the thrower ? ” 
“Not the slightest.” ‘‘ We must abandon, then, the 
plundering of corpses and the refusal to permit their 
burial.?’’ “‘ By heaven, we certainly must,” he said. 

XVI. “And again, we will not take weapons to 
the temples for dedicatory ¢ offerings, especially the 
weapons of Greeks, if we are at all concerned to 
preserve friendly relations with the other Greeks. 
Rather we shall fear that there is pollution in 
bringing such offerings to the temples from our 
kind unless in a case where the god bids other- 
wise’? “‘ Most rightly,” he said. ‘‘ And in the 
matter of devastating the land of Greeks and burn- 
ing their houses, how will your soldiers deal with their 
enemies.’ ‘I would gladly hear your opinion of 
that.” “In my view,” said I, ‘‘ they ought to do 
neither, but confine themselves to taking away the 
annual harvest. Shall I tell you why?” “ Do.” 
“In my opinion, just as we have the two terms, war 
and faction, so there are also two things, distinguished 


Sprichwérter der Romer, p. 70, cites Pliny, N.H. xxix. 102, 
and Pacuv. v. 38, Ribb. Trag.2_ Cf. Montaigne i. 4, * Ainsin 
emporte les bestes leur rage a s’attaquer 4 la pierre et au fer 
qui les a blecées.”” 

4 Plato as a boy may have heard of the Thebans’ refusal 
to allow the Athenians to bur} their dead after Delium. 
Cf. Thucyd. iv. 97-101, and Eurip. Supplices. 

* For the practice ef. Aeschyl. Septem 275-279 and Ag. 
577-579. Italian cities and American states have restored to 
one another the flags so dedicated from old wars, Cf. Cie. 
De invent. ii. 70 **at tamen aeternum inimicitiarum monu- 
mentum Graios de Graiis statuere non oportet.” 

‘ For similar caution cf. on 427 B-c, 
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emi dvotv twotv Siadopaiv. Aéyw 5é 7a Sto 76 
peev olicetov ral Suyyeves, TO be aAASTptov al 
dOvetov. emt bev ody Th Tod oixeiou éx8pa ordats 
KékAntat, émt dé TH Tob dAXoTpiou méAcuos. Kat 
ovdev ye, éby, amo tpd7ov Héyets. “Opa 5 Kat 
el 7d0€ mpos Tpémou réyw. pope yap To pev 
*EAAnviKov yevos avTo adT@ oiketov elva Kal 
Evyyevés, 7 Sé BapBapucd dOveidy te Kat add‘- 
tpiov. Karas ye, edn. “EAAnvas peév dpa Bap- 
Bdpois Kai BapBdpous “EAAnot modepety payo- 
pévous Te pjooper Kal ToAcpious duce elvat, 
Kal mOAcwov TY éxyOpav Tavrny KAntéov: “EMqvas 
dé "EAAnow, oTav Tt Tovodro Spada, pice pev 
didrous etvar, vooeiv 8 ev TH ToiodTw THv “EdAdda 
Kat oracle, Kal oTdow TH Tovavrny éyOpay 
KAnTéov. "Eyw per, Eon, Evyxupad ovTw router, 
Ledret 3%, elrov, OTe €v TH viv Sporoyounery 
oTdce, Omov dv Te Tovotrov yévnrat Kal StaoTH 
TOAs, eay ExaTepot ExaTépwv Téuvwa aypods Kal 
otxlas éeumimp@ow, ws adAurnpibdns te SoKel H 
ordots elvat Kal ovdérepor adtav didAomdAdes: 
od yap dv mote éroAuwy tiv Tpoddv Te Kal pn- 
Tépa Keipew: GAAd pérptov elvat Tovds KapTrovs 





J have so translated technically in order to imply that 
the Plato of the Republic is already acquainted with 
the terminology of the Sophist. Cf. Unity of Plato’s 
Thought, notes 375 and 377, followed by Wilamowitz, 
Platon, i. p. 504. But most editors take diagopd here as 
dissension, and construe “applied to the disagreements of 
two things,” which may be right. Cf. Sophist 228 a 
ordow .. . Thy TOU dloe cuyyevots &k Twos dtaPOapas diagopdr. 

> Plato shared the natural feelings of Isocrates, Demo- 
sthenes, and all patriotic Greeks. Cf. Isoc. Panegyr. 157, 
184, Panath. 163; Menex. 237 ff., Laws 692 c and 693 a. 
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by two differentiae.* The two things I mean are the 
friendly and kindred on the one hand and the alien 
and foreign on the other. Now the term employed 
for the hostility of the friendly is faction, and for that 
of the alien is war.” “‘ What you say is in nothing 
beside the mark,” he replied. ‘‘ Consider, then, if 
this goes tothe mark. I affirm that the Hellenic race 
is friendly to itself and akin, and foreign and alien to 
the barbarian.” ‘‘ Rightly,” hesaid. “ We shall then 
say that Greeks fight and wage war with barbarians, 
and barbarians with Greeks, and are enemies by 
nature,” and that war is the fit name for this enmity 
and hatred. Greeks, however, we shall say, are still 
by nature the friends of Greeks when they act in this 
way, but that Greece is sick in that case and divided 
by faction, and faction is the name we must give 
to that enmity.” “I will allow you that habit of 
speech,” he said. ‘‘ Then observe,” said I, “ that 
when anything of this sort occurs in faction, as the 
word is now used, and a state is divided against itself, 
if either party devastates the land and burns the 
houses of the other such factional strife is thought 
to be an accursed thing and neither party to be true 
patriots. Otherwise, they would never have endured 
thus to outrage their nurse and mother.“ But the 
moderate and reasonable thing is thought to be that 
the victors shall take away the crops of the van- 


It is uncritical then with Newman (op. cit. p. 430) and many 
others to take as a recantation of this passage the purely 
logical observation in Polit, 262 p that Greek and barbarian 
is an unscientific dichotomy of mankind. Cf. on the 
whole question the dissertation of Friedrich Weber, Platons 
Stellung zu den Barbaren. 

Or a supra 414 ©, Mener. 237 &, Tim. 40 B, Laws 740 
a, Aeschyl. Septem 16, 
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dtavoetobat ws SiadAaynoopevwy Kal odK det TO- 
Acunodvtwv. Todd yap, édn, juepwrépwv airy } 
Sidvoia exeivys. Té dé 89; edyv: Hv od modAw 
oixtlers, ody ‘EAAnvis dora; Ae? y’ adbrijv, edn. 
OvKobv Kai dyaboi re Kal jepor €oovrar; Udddpa 
ye. "AX od PiredAAnves ovdE oiketay riv ‘EAAdda 
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Kal o0S€ dvopacovat moAcepov; Od ydp. Kail ws 
diadAaynodpevor Gpa Sioicovra; Tldvu pev obdv. 
Edpevds 8% owdpovoticw, otk ent Sovdrea 
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“EAnves dvtes Kepobow, odd oikyoes ep- 
mpnaovaw, ode dporoyjoovaw ev éexdoTn mode 
mavtas eéx8pods atrois elva, kal dvdpas xal 
yuvaikas Kal matéas, GAN dAlyous det éexyApods 
Tovs aitious THs Stadopds: Kat Sia raira mavra 
otte THY yhy eeAjcover Keipew abtdv, ws Pidwy 
Tav TohMAdv, otre oikias dvatpémev, GAAd péxpt 
TovTou Trowmoovtar THY Stadopdav, péxpt od av ot 
airio. dvayxacbdaw bad tay avaitiwy ddAyovvTwr 





2 Cf. Epist. 354 a, Herod. ii. 178, Isoe. Phil. 122, 
Panegyr. 96, Evag. 40, Panath. 241. The word is still 
significant for international politics, and must be retained 
in the translation. 

> Cf. Newman, op. cit. p. 143. 

¢ The same language was frequently used in the recent 
World War, but the practice was sometimes less civilized 
than that which Plato recommends. Hobhouse (Mind in 
Evolution, p. 384), writing earlier, said, ‘* Plato’s conclusions 
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quished, but that their temper shall be that of men 
who expect to be reconciled and not always to wage 
war.” ‘‘ That way of feeling,’’ he said, “ is far less 
savage than the other.” “ Well, then,” said I, “ is 
not the city that you are founding to be a Greek 
city?” “It must be,” he said. ‘‘ Will they then 
not be good and gentle?’ “Indeed they will.” 
“And won’t they be philhellenes,? lovers of Greeks, 
and will they not regard all Greece as their own and 
not renounce their part in the holy places common to 
all Greeks?” “‘ Most certainly.” ‘ Will they not 
then regard any difference with Greeks who are their 
own people as a form of faction and refuse even to 


speak of itas war?” ‘‘ Mostcertainly.” ‘‘ And they 
will conduct their quarrels always looking forward to 
a reconciliation?’ “ By all means.” ‘‘ They will 


correct them, then, for their own good, not chastis- 
ing them with a view to their enslavement? or their 
destruction, but acting as correctors, not as enemies.” 
“ They will,” he said. ‘‘ They will not, being Greeks, 
ravage Greek territory nor burn habitations, and they 
will not admit that in any city all the population are 
their enemies, men, women and children, but will 
say that only a few at any time are their foes,° 
those, namely, who are to blame for the quarrel. 
And on all these considerations they will not be 
willing to lay waste the soil, since the majority are 
their friends, nor to destroy‘the houses, but will 
carry the conflict only to the point of compelling 
the guilty to do justice by the pressure of the 


(Rep. 469-471) show how narrow was the conception of 
humanitarian duties in the fourth century.’ It is, I think, 
only modern fancy that sees irony in the conclusion: “ treat- 
ing barbarians as Greeks now treat Greeks.” 
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prvnobyccobat 6 év TH mpdabev Tapwodpevos TdvTa 
Tatra elpyKas, 70 as Suvari) avrn 7 mroAureta 
yeveobar Kal Tiva Tpomov mote Ouvarn: érel dru Ye; 
ed yevouro, amdvr ap ely ayaba, monet a yévouro, 
Kal a ov mapaheimers € eya) Adyw, 6 OTt Kat TOs TO- 

D depiows pier’ av pdxowro TO qxcora daoAetmew 
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E dpodoyodvros mavra. Tabra ore ein ay kat dAda 
Ve pupia, et yévorro } qoAtreia atrn, pyKere 
meio Tept adbriis réye, aAda. TobTo avTo 7Oy meu 
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472 duvarev, Ta 8 adAda yxaipew edpev. "E€aidvns ye 





* It is a mistaken ingenuity that finds a juncture between 
two distinct versions here. 
> dvr’. . . dyabd: idiomatically colloquial. Cf. Polit. 
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suffering of the innocent.’ “I,” he said, “ agree 
that our citizens ought to deal with their Greek 
opponents on this wise, while treating barbarians 
as Greeks now treat Greeks.” ‘‘Shall we lay 
down this law also, then, for our guardians, that 
they are not to lay waste the land or burn the 
houses?” ‘‘ Let us so decree,” he said, ‘‘ and assume 
that this and our preceding prescriptions are right. 
XVII. “‘But#I fear, Socrates, that, ifyouare allowed 
to go on in this fashion, you will never get to speak of 
thematter you put asideinordertosay allthis,namely, 
the possibility of such a polity coming into existence, 
and the way in which it could be brought to pass. I 
too am ready to admit that if it could be realized 
everything would be lovely ® for the state that had it, 
and I will add what you passed by, that they would 
also be most successful in war because they would 
be least likely to desert one another, knowing and 
addressing each other by the names of brothers, 
fathers, sons. And if the females should also join 
in their campaigns, whether in the ranks or mar- 
shalled behind to intimidate the enemy,° or as re- 
serves in case of need, I recognize that all this too 
would make them irresistible. And at home, also, 
I observe all the benefits that you omit to mention. 
But, taking it for granted that I concede these and 
countless other advantages, consequent on the realiza- 
tion of this polity, don’t labour that point further ; 
but let us at once proceed to try to convince our- 
selves of just this, that it is possible and how it is 
possible, dismissing everything else.” “ This is a 
284 3, Laws 711 pv, 757 pv, 780 v, Aristoph. Acharn. 978, 


982, Frogs 302. 
© Cf. Laws 806 s. 
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adAa ti tots ys Edy. Odddv: adr’ dav cdpwpev 
olov dort Sixatoovvn, dpa kal dvdpa tov Sixasov 
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1 orparyyevouery, ‘loitering.’ A rare word. See Blaydes 
on Aristoph. Acharn. 126. Most mss. read less aptly orpa- 
revouévy, “my stratagem.” 





@ &omep marks the figurative use as twa in Aeschines, Tim. 
135 twa xaradpouny. 
> Cf. Introd. p. xvii. The third wave, sometimes the ninth, 
was proverbially the greatest. Cf. Buthydem. 293 a, Lucan 
v. 672 ‘“* decimus dictu mirabile fluctus,”” and Swinburne: 
Who swims in sight of the great third wave 
That never a swimmer shall cross or climb. 
ms ouyyrouny : L. & S. wrongly with ér, “‘to acknowledge 
that... 
4 Cf, Introd. p. xii and note d. Plato seems to overlook 
the fact that he search was virtually completed in the 
fourth book. 
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sudden assault,? indeed,” said I, “that you have made 
on my theory, without any regard for my natural 
hesitation. Perhaps you don’t realize that when I 
have hardly escaped the first two waves, you are now 
rolling up against me the ‘great third wave?’ of 
paradox, the worst of all. When you have seen and 
heard that, you will be very ready to be lenient,° 
recognizing that I had good reason after all for 
shrinking and fearing to enter upon the discussion 
of so paradoxical a notion.” ‘‘ The more such 
excuses you offer,” he said, “the less you will be 
released by us from telling in what way the realization 
of this polity is possible. Speak on, then, and do not 
put us off.” “ The first thing to recall, then,” I said, 
“is that it was the inquiry into the nature of justice 
and injustice that brought us to this pass.4” “‘ Yes; 
but what of it?” he said. ‘‘ Oh, nothing,’ ’’] replied, 
only this: if we do discover what justice is, are we 
to demand that the just man shall differ from it in no 
respect, but shall conform in every way to the ideal ? 
Or will it suffice us if he approximate to it as nearly 
as possible and partake of it more than others?” 


* ot5év: idiomatic, like the English of the translation. 
Cf. Charm. 164 a, Gorg, 498 a, 515 ©. The emphatic 
statement that follows of the value of ideals as ideals is 
Plato’s warning hint that he does not expect the literal 
realization of his Utopia, though it would be disillusionizing 
to say so too explicitly. Cf. Introd. pp. xxxi-xxxii, and 
my paper on Plato’s Lars, Class. Phil. ix. (1914) pp. 351 
and 353. This is one of the chief ideas which Cicero derived 
from Plato. He applies it to his picture of the ideal orator, 
and the mistaken ingenuity of modern scholarship has 
deduced from this and attributed to the maleficent influence 
of Plato the post-Renaissance and eighteenth-century doctrine 
of fixed literary kinds. Cf. my note in the New York 
Nation, vol. ciii. p. 238, Sept. 7, 1916. 
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én: dyanjoopev. Tapadetyparos dpa. évexa, 
Vv oe ey, elnrotpev abTo TE Sucaroodyny oldv 
core, Kal dvBpa. Tov TeAdws Sikatov €é yevouro Kal 
olos av etn yevopevos, Kal ddikiay ad Kal Tov 
adicwtatov, tva els exetvous amoBAémovtes, ofor 
dv yyy daivwvrat evdarpovias Te mépt Kat Tod 
évaytiov, dvayraldpea wat mEept Hav adr ay 
D dpodoyeiv, os ay exelvous 6 Tt dpodraros rf] Ty 
éxelvots potpav dpovotdtyy eew, dAN od TovTOV 
évexa, iv” drrodelE wyrev ws Svvara tabta ylyvecbar. 
Totro pév, épn, ddnbés Adyers. Vier av obv 
rrov te ayabov Cwypadov elvat, ds av ypaibas 
mapdderyya, ofov av ein 3 KdAAtoTos dvbpwros, 
Kal mdavTa els TO yoda tkavas atrodods 7) xn 
dmodeifar, ws Kat Suvarov yevdobar toodrov 
avd pa; Ma A’ odvk eywy’» édn. Tt odv; od Kab 
E jpets, paper, mapdderypa émrovodpev dye ayabiis 
woAews; Iavu UYe “Hrrdv we otv ole. Huds eb 
Réyew todrou évera, éav pun exwperv drrodetéat, 
ws Suvarov ottw mdAw olkjoa ws éAéyero; Od 
dnta, ébn. To pev towuv ddnbés, fv & eyes, 
obruis: et 5€ 57 Kal Todro mpobuunbivar det ony 
xp, | dmrodeigan, wh pdAvwora kat Kara rt duva- 
twrar dy ein, madw proc mpds TH Touavray 
dnddekw ra abra Stopoddynoat. Ta mota; *Ap? 





@ An ideal in the plastic arts is used to illustrate the 
thought. Cf. Aristot. Poetics 1461 b 14, Politics 1281 b 10, 
Cicero, Orator ii. 3, Xen. Alem. iii, 10, Finsler, Platon 
u. d. aristotelische Poetik, p. 56. Polyb. vi. 47. 7 gives a 
different turn to the comparison of the Republic to a statue. 
Plato is speaking from the point of view of ordinary opinion, 
and it is uncritical te find here and in 501 an admission that 
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“That will content us,” he said. “ A pattern, then,” 
said I, “‘ was what we wanted when we were inquiring 
into the nature of ideal justice and asking what would 
be the character of the perfectly just man, supposing 
him to exist, and, likewise, in regard to injustice and 
the completely unjust man. We wished to fix our 
eyes upon them as types and models, so that what- 
ever we discerned in them of happiness or the reverse 
would necessarily apply to ourselves in the sense that 
whosoever is likest them will have the allotment most 
like to theirs. Our purpose was not to demonstrate 
the possibility of the realization of these ideals.” 
“In that,” he said, “ you speak truly.” ‘“ Do you 
think, then, that he would be any the less a good 
painter? who, after portraying a pattern of the ideally 
beautiful man and omitting no touch required for the 
perfection of the picture, should not be able to prove 
that it is actually possible for such a man to exist?” 
“Not I, by Zeus,” he said. ‘* Then were not we, as 
we say, trying to create in words the pattern of a 
good state?” “Certainly.” ‘‘ Do you think, then, 
that our words are any the less well spoken if we find 
ourselves unable to prove that it is possible for a state 
to be governed in accordance with our words?” “ Of 
course not,” he said. ‘‘ That, then,” said I, ‘‘ is the 
truth ° of the matter. But if, to please you, we must 
do our best to show how most probably and in what 
respect these things would be most nearly realized, 
again, with a view to such a demonstration, grant 
me the same point.©” “What?” “Is it possible for 
the artist copies the idea, which is denied in Book X. 597 & ff. 
Apelt, Platonische Aufsdtze, p. 67. 
& Crs ST2cE. 
© The point is so important that Plato repeats it more 
specifically, 
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473 of6v ré re mpaxOfvar cs réyerar, H ddow exet 
mpagw AgEews rrov ddn betas epdnreaat, Kay 
et py tw Soxet; dAAd od adrEpov opodoyels 
ovrws 7 ov; ‘Opohoy &, én. Toto pév 87 By 
dvdyrate BE, ola 7H Adyw SujABopev, To.abTa 
navTdnac. Kat TO épyw Seiv yeyvoweva dropatvery: 
adr’, éav olot re “yevebpreBa ebpely, ws av eyysrara 
TOV elpnevenv mods olKyjoecer, ddvat pas oe: 
eupnKevat, os. Suvard ratte, yiyvecbar, d é ov én 

B Tarrets, a obK dyamijoeus Touro Tuyxdvewy ; éya 
pev yap av dyamndny. Kat yap eva, eon. 

XVIII. To 52 8} pera ToUTO, Ws coure, TTEt~ 
pepeBar bnrety re Kal drroSecxvivar, zi more viv 
Kanes év tais modeat mparrerat, be? 6 ody otrws 
olxobyrat, Kal Tivos av opuKpordrou peraBadrdvros 
éAOou els tofrov Tov Tpdmov Tis modretas mods, 
pddAwora jev évds, et d€ py, Svoiv, ef O€ py, 6 Te 
oAtyiotwv Tov dppiov Kat opeKporaray Ty 

C duvapuv. Tavrdace bev obv, edn. “Evds pev 
rowvv, Av & eyw, petaBadrdvros Soxodpev soe 
éxew SelEar dtu peraméaor dv, od pévror opixpot 
€ ove padiov, duvarot S€- Tivos; épy. ?Em’ 
adro! 5%, jv & eye, ep, O 7 peylore TpoeKa- 
Copev xvpare: elpyoerat 8 obv, ef Kal péMer yer 
Awri Te atexvOs worep Kopa eepenay Kal addogiga 
Katakdvcew. oxdmet d¢ 6 péddAw Adyew. Aéye, 


1 ¢r ard) the translation nearly enough fits both this 
and Burnet’s reading én’ atrg . . . elu. 





@ Plato is contradicting the Greek commonplace which 
contrasts the word with the deed. Cf. Apol. 32 a, Sophist 
234 £, Eurip. frag. Alemene dAbyos yap Totpyov ob viKg more, 
and perhaps Democritus’s Aéyos épyou oxy. Cf. ASP. xiii. 
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anything to be realized in deed as it is spoken in word, 
or is it the nature of things that action should partake 
of exact truth less than speech, even if some deny it 4? 
Do you admit it or not?” “Ido,” hesaid. ‘ Then 
don’t insist,” said I, ‘ that I must exhibit as realized 
in action precisely what we expounded in words. 
But if we can discover how a state might be con- 
stituted most nearly answering to our description, you 
must say that we have discovered that possibility of 
realization which you demanded. Will you not be 
content if you get this? I for my part would.” 
“ And I too,” he said. 

XVIII. ‘ Next, itseems, we must try to discoverand 
point out what it is that is now badly managed in our 
cities, and that prevents them from being so governed, 
and what is the smallest change that would bring 
astate to this manner of government, preferably a 
change in one thing, if not, then in two, and, failing 
that, the fewest possible in number and the slightest 
in potency.” ‘‘ By all means,” he said. “ There is 
one change, then,” said I, “ which I think that we 
can show would bring about the desired transforma- 
tion. It is not a slight or an easy thing but it is 
possible.” “‘ What is that?” said he. “I am on 
the very verge,” said I, ‘‘ of what we likened to the 
greatest wave of paradox. But say it? I will, evenif, 
to keep the figure, it is likely to wash us away on 
billows of laughter and scorn’ Listen.” ‘I am all 


p. 64. The word is the expression of the thought. It is 
more plastic (infra 588 pb, Laws 736 8) and, as Goethe says 
“von einem Wort lasst sich kein Iota rauben.”’ 

> eipjoerat: so used by the orators to introduce a bold 
statement. Cf. Aeschines ii. 22, Demosth. xix. 224, xi. 17, 
xiv. 24, xxi. 198, etc. 

© More literally ‘‘ deluge or overwhelm with ridicule.” 
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éfn. "Edy HM, jv eye, 4 ot girdaodor Baowrev- 
D cwow év tats wodeow 7 ot Bactrets Te viv Aeyd~ 
fevor Kat Suvdorar didocodyawor yvnciws te Kal 
ixavds kal tobro els radrov Evpréon, Sdvapis TE 
modriKn Kat diocodia, Tav S€ viv Tmopevopevav 
\ 24> © oF ¢ . , 2 Lee 
xwpis ef” éxdrepov ai rodAal didaers e€ avayxns 
drrokhecbaaw, odk eat. Kaxdv madda, @ dire 
DAavkwv, tats rodeo, S0x@ 8 ob8¢ 7 avOpwrivy 
yéver, od8€ atrn 7 modtrela py moTe mpdTEpov 
~ A i 4 ~ ¢ é wl a ~ 
E duh re eis 7d Suvarov kal dds HAlov idn, Av viv 
Adyw SredAnAvOapev. GArAAG Tobrd eoTw, 6 eyol 
/ ” bl) fi f CoA e A A 
médas dxvov évrifnor A€yew, op@vTi ws woAd Tapa 
dd€av pyOyjcetat’ yaderov yap ideiv, drt obk dv 
ba 2 , ” Oe w rd 
GAdn tis eddayprovnceev obre (dla ovre Snuosig. 
Kat 6s, "Q Ywnpares, edn, towodrov éxBeBAnnas 
phud te kal Adyov, év einwv hyob emi o€ mavu 
a ‘ 2 3 ~ Aa er 
moAAous Te Kal od davAous viv otTws ofov pibarras 





2 This is perhaps the most famous sentence in Plato. Cf. 
for the idea 499 n, 540 pv, Laws 711 yp, 712 4, 713 eff. It 
is paraphrased by the author of the seventh Epistle (324 3. 
326 a-B, 328 a-B) who perhaps quotes Plato too frequently 
to be Pilato himself. Epistle ii. 310 £, though sometimes 
quoted in this connexion, is not quite the same thought. It 
is implied in Phaedrus 252 £ gdidtécodos xal tyewovixds, and 
Polit. 293 c, and only seems to be contradicted in Huthydem. 
306 3s. Aristotle is said to have contradicted it in a lost 
work (fr. 79, 1489b 8 ff.). It is paraphrased or parodied by 
a score of writers from Polybius xii. 28 to Bacon, Hobbes, 
More, Erasmus, and Bernard Shaw. Boethius transmitted 
it to the Middle Ages (Cons. Phil. i. 4.11). It was always 
on the lips of Marcus Aurelius. Cf. Capitol, Aurel, i 
and iv. 27. It was a standardized topic of compliment to 
princes in Themistius, Julian, the Panegyrici Latini, and 
many modern imitators. Among the rulers who have been 
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attention,” he said. ‘‘ Unless,” said I, “either 
philosophers become kings? in our states or those 
whom we now call our kings and rulers take to the 
pursuit of philosophy seriously and adequately, and 
there is a conjunction of these two things, political 
power and philosophic intelligence, while the motley 
horde of the natures who at present pursue either 
apart from the other are compulsorily excluded, 
there can be no cessation of troubles, dear Glaucon, 
for our states, nor, I fancy, for the human race either. 
Nor, until this happens, will this constitution which 
we have been expounding in theory ever be put into 
practice within the limits of possibility and see the 
light of the sun. But this is the thing that has made 
me so long shrink from speaking out, because I saw 
that it would be a very paradoxical saying. For it is 
not easy > tosee that there is no other way of happiness 
either for private or public life.’’ Whereupon he, 
“Socrates,” said he, “after hurling at us such an 
utterance and statement as that, you must expect to 
be attacked by a great multitude of our men of light 
and leading,° who forthwith will, so to speak, cast off 


thus compared with Plato’s philosophic king are Marcus 
Aurelius, Constantine, Arcadius, James I., Frederick the 
Great, and Napoleon. There is a partial history of the 
commonplace in T. Sinko’s Program, Sententiae Platonicae 
de philosophis regnantibus fata quae fuerint, Krakow, 
1904, in the supplementary article of Karl Praechiter, 
Byzantinische Zeitschrift, xiv. (1905) pp. 479-491, and in 
the dissertation of Emil Wolff, Francis Bacons Verhdltnis zu 
Platon, Berlin, 1908, pp. 60 ff. 

> Plato’s condescension to the ordinary mind that cannot 
be expected to understand often finds expression in this 
form. Cf. supra 366 c, infra 489 c, Theaetet. 176 c, and 
Rep, 495 © avayxn. 

© Lit. ‘many and not slight men.” 
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474 7a fudtia yupvods, AaBdvras 6 Tu ExdoTw map- 
éTUXeV émdov, Oetv dvarerapevous os Bavpdova 
epyacopevous: obs ef py dpuvel TO Ady Kal 
exdevéer, TO dvT. twbaldpevos Sdcers dSixny. 
Odxotv ot po, qv & eyes, TrovTww aitios; Kadés 
> ” ? Ay fal > a a 2. a > > 
y’, €6n, ey mov: aAdd Tol ce od} mpoddow, GAA 
Gpvv@ ols ddvayar Svvapar 5€é edvoia Te Kal TH 
£ ‘oo n uv > / 
mapakeAcvecbar, kat tows dv dAdov Tov éppede- 
Borepdv cot dmoxpwolunv. adv ws éxwv tovobrov 
Bonfov rep tots dmorotow évdei£acbar, Se 
” ‘ ’ , > un Wier aan ‘ 
exes H ad Adyets. Tletpardéov, Hv 8’ ya, esrerdy) 
Kat od ovTw peydAnv Evpuayiay mapéyer. dvary- 
katov ody pow Soxet, ef peMopev my éexpeveeolar 
ots Aéyets, Stopicacbat mpos adtovs, tods dido- 
addous tivas Aeyoures. ToAUGpev pavat Setv apyew, 
iva ScadjAwy yevopevony Suvyrat TUS dpivecBat 
EvOELKVULEVOS, OTL Tots pe TpoonKer puoe. dnre- 
Cc ores TE prrocodgias Hyepovevew 7° ev monet, Tots 
* dAdows bare dnreaba akodovieiv Te TH iyyou- 
as "Qpa dv etn, én, dpilecBar. "10. 57, 
dKxorovdyady prow THE, €av adto du yé 7 
ixaves e&qynowpcda. “Aye, ey. Avapupyy}- 
oKew obv cc, Hv 8 eyad, Senoe, 7 Heng or 
ov dv daduev purety Th, def pavijvas atrdy, eay 
opbas A€ynrat, od 76 pev dirobvta éxelvou, TO Sé 
pH, GAAa wav otépyovta; 
2 Cf. Hipponax, fr. 74 (58), Theophrast. Char. 27, 
Aristoph. Wasps 408. 
® Cf. Apol. 35 a, Theaetet. 151 a. 
© rw dvri verifies the strong word rwiafdpevos. 
4 Cf. Theaetet. 162 47, ‘The dialectician prefers a docile 


respondent. Cf. Sophist 217 c, Parmen. 137 z. 
®ré 6¢ wy: for the idiom cf. Philed. 22 4, Laws 797 &, 
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their garments* and strip and, snatching the first 
weapon that comes to hand, rush at you with might 
and main, prepared to do® dreadful deeds. Andif you 
don’t find words to defend yourself against them, and 
escape their assault, then to be scorned and flouted 
willin very truth* be the penalty you willhave to pay.” 
“ And isn’t it you,” said I, “ that have brought this 
upon me and are to blame? ” “‘ And a good thing, 
too,” said he; “‘ but I won’t let you down, and will 
defend you with what Ican. Ican doso with my good 
will and my encouragement, and perhaps I might 
answer your questions more suitably ? than another. 
So, with such an aid to back you, try to make it plain 
to the doubters that the truth is as you say.” “I 
must try,” I replied, “since you proffer so strong 
an alliance. I think it requisite, then, if we are to 
escape the assailants you speak of, that we should 
define for them whom we mean by the philosophers, 
who we dare to say ought to be our rulers. When 
these are clearly discriminated it will be possible to 
defend ourselves by showing that to them by their 
very nature belong the study of philosophy and 
political leadership, while it befits the other sort 
to let philosophy alone and to follow their leader.” 
“It is high time,” he said, ‘‘ to produce your defini- 
tion.” ‘ Come, then, follow me on this line, if we 
may in some fashion or other explain our meaning.” 
“Proceed,” he said. ‘‘ Must I remind you, then,” 
said I, “ or do you remember, that when we affirm 
that a man is a lover of something, it must be apparent 
that he is fond of all of it? It will not do to say that 
some of it he likes and some ¢ does not.” 
923 c, Demodocus'’s epigram on the Chians, Aeschyl. Persae 
802, Soph. O.C. 1671. 
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XIX, “Avapuprjoxew, edn, ws Eoure, det od 


D yap wavy ye evvod. "Adw, elzov, emperev, b 
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Dratxwr, Aéyew & Aéyers: dv8pi e eputucG ov 
mpémet dpvnpovetv, or mavres of ev dpa Tov 
pirdmada kal épwrikdv ayy ve an SdKvovel TE 
Kal Kwodot, Soxodvtes abu elva émueAetas Te 
wad rob dondleobau. a ob7x otrw moveire mpos 
rovs Kkadovs; 6 per, Ott ods, emixapis KAndeis 
érrawebjaerar bd ¥ peo, Tod dé 70 ypumov Ba- 
ohuxdy bare elvat, tov dé 87) ded écov rovTwy 
eupeTporata eye, peAavas dé avdptKods eiv, 
Aeuxods be Gedy maidas elvau pehiyhespous dé Kal 
Touvopua olet TiWdS dAAou mroinua elvat 7) épaorod 
drroxoptlopievou Te Kal EdXEpOs pépovros Ty 
@ypérnta, eav emi wpa #; Kal ev Adyep Taoas 
mpopdcers mpopacileaé te Kai mdoas dwvas 
agiere, @oTe pndéva drroBd\rew Tov dvOovvrey 
ev apa. Ei Bowrer, éon, em éuob Adyew mept TOV 
epwtixdv 6tt obras Towbar, ovyxwpd Tod Adyou 
xdpw, Té dai; Sv oe eye Tous puroivous ob aed 
atta Taira movobvras Opds, mdvra olvov ent maons 
Tmpopdcews domalopevous ; Kai pdra. Kat pay 
Pidoriwous ye, ws eya@ar, xabopés, oT, dy ay) 
orparny faa Suvevrat, TpuTTvapxobat, Kav Hy 
bo petldvay Kal ceuvorépwv tiyrdola, dv70 

@ Another of the famous sentences that would be worth 
a monograph. Cf. Lucretius iv. 1160, Moliére, Aisan- 
thrope, ii. 5, Horace, Sat. i. 338, F. Brunetiére, Les Epoques 
du thédtre francais, p. 76, thinks that Moliére took it from 
Searron, not from Lucretius. Shakes. Much Ado, ur. i. 


reverses the conceit, Santayana, Reason in Society, p. 25, 
writes prettily about it. 

> Cf. Aristot. Eth. i. 8.10 éxdorw 8 éoriv 46d mpds 8 A€yerat 
prroroodros, Cf. the old Latin hexameters—~ 
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XIX. “I think you will have to remind me,” he 
said, ‘for I don’t apprehend at all.” ‘‘ That reply, 
Glaucon,” said I, ‘‘ befitted another rather than you. 
It does not become a lover to forget that all adoles- 
cents in some sort sting and stir the amorous lover 
of youth and appear to him deserving of his attention 
and desirable. Is not that your ‘ reaction’ to the 
fair? One, because his nose is tip-tilted,? you will 
praise as piquant, the beak of another you pronounce 
right-royal, the intermediate type you say strikes the 
harmonious mean, the swarthy are of manly aspect, 
the white are children of the gods divinely fair, and as 
for honey-hued, do you suppose the very word is 
anything but the euphemistic invention of some lover 
who can feel no distaste for sallowness when it 
accompanies the blooming time of youth? And, in 
short, there is no pretext you do not allege and there 
is nothing you shrink from saying to justity you in not 
rejecting any who are in the bloom of their prime.” 
“Tf it is your pleasure,” he said, “ to take me as your 
example of this trait in lovers, I admit it for the sake 
of the argument.” “Again,” said I, ‘do you not 
observe the same thing in the lovers of wine ?>® They 
welcome every wine on any pretext.” ‘‘ They do, 
indeed.” ‘‘ And so I take it you have observed that 
men who are covetous of honour,’ if they can’t get 
themselves elected generals, are captains of a com- 
pany.? And if they can’t be honoured by great men 

Si bene quid memini causae sunt quinque bibendi: 


Hospitis adventus, praesens sitis atque futura, 
Aut vini bonitas, aut quaelibet altera causa. 
¢ Cf. Theophrastus, Char. 21 (Loeb) pexpogrdozipias, petty 
pride. 
4 rprrvapxoter, “command the soldiers of a trittys”’ or 
third of one of the ten tribes. 
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opixpotépwrv Kal davrotépwv Tyuwpevoe ayandow, 
ec o@¢ ee ad 1,» ie A 
ws GAws TYyshs emOupnrat dvTes. Kowidf pev odv. 
yA on) £0, a fa BS 7 A ” ? A 
Toiro 8) dade 7} py: dp’ ov dv twos émvunticov 
A€ywpuev, TavtTds Tob elSous TovTou Picouev em- 
Oupetv, 7 Tod pév, Tob 8é ov; Marrds, edn. 
> a. 4 4 é ‘4 la 3 
Odkodv cai tov fiddcodov codias dycopev émt- 
\ . 3 ~ t a > ” > A , 
Oupnriy elvar, od THs per, THs 8 ob, GAA maons; 
C°AAnOA. Tov dpa epi ra pabyata dvoyepat- 
vovta, GAAws Te Kal véov évra Kal puymw Adyov 
, A fx fd ~ 
éyovra Ti Te XonoTov Kal 47}, od Pyaopev propaby 
b) A ial > oe ‘ \ A , 
odd dtAdougov eivat, Womep Tov srepl Ta oLTLA 
Svcyeph ove wewhy paper ovr’ emiBupely ortiwy, 
obdé diddartov adda Kaxdorrov elvat. Kai dpbds 
ye djoopev. Tov 8€ 8) edyepds elédovra mavtds 
pabrjpatos yeveobar Kal dopévws emi 70 pavd- 
vew idvra Kat dwAnoTws Exovra, Tobrov 8 ev dixn 
dyjcopev dirddaogov. F ydp; Kat 6 TAavcwv &py, 
D [loAdoi dpa Kai dromot écovrai cot Towwdrou of Te 
yap pidobedpoves amdvres Eporye SoKxobor TO 
Katapavddvery xaipovtes Towodrot elvar, ot Te 
é * a rv: of > oa ? ee 
firdnxoor atomw@tatot twés eiow ads y? év diro- 
addois Tver, of mpos pev Adyous Kat roradryv 





® Suoxepaivorra, squeamish, particular, “‘choicy.” Cf. 
supra 391 E, 426 p, and Pope, Essay on Criticism, 288— 
Those heads, as stomachs, are not sure the best, 
Which nauseate all, and nothing can digest. 
® Plato as usual anticipates objections and misunderstand- 
ings. Cf. eg. on 487 B. 
¢ Of. the argument in the first sentence of Aristotle’s 
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and dignitaries, are satisfied with honour from little 
men and nobodies. But honour they desire and must 
have.” “Yes, indeed.’ ‘‘ Admit, then, or reject 
my proposition. When we say a man is keen about 
something, shall we say that he has an appetite 
for the whole class or that he desires only a part 
and a part not?” ‘“* The whole,” he said. ‘‘ Then 
the lover of wisdom, too, we shall affirm, desires all 
wisdom, not a part and a part not.” “ Certainly.” 
‘The student, then, who is finical ® about his studies, 
especially when he is young and cannot yet know by 
reason what is useful and what is not, we shall say is 
not a lover of learning or a lover of wisdom, just as we 
say that one who is dainty about his food is not 
really hungry, has not an appetite for food, and is 
not a lover of food, but a poor feeder.” “‘ We shall 
rightly say so.”’ “‘ But the one who feels no dis- 
taste in sampling every study, and who attacks his 
task of learning gladly and cannot get enough of it, 
him we shall justly pronounce the lover of wisdom, 
the philosopher, shall we not ?’’ To which Glaucon 
replied,® ‘‘ You will then be giving the name to a 
numerous and strange band, for all the lovers of 
spectacles ¢° are what they are, I fancy, by virtue of 
their delight in learning something. And those who 
always want to hear some new thing? are a very queer 
lot to be reckoned among philosophers. You 
couldn’t induce them to attend a serious debate or 
Metaphysics that men’s pleasure in” sense-perception is a 
form of their love of knowledge. 

@ gidjxoo: the word, like curiosity in Ruskin's interpreta- 
tion, may have a higher and a lower meaning. It is used 
half technically of intellectual interests generally. Cf. 


Euthydem, 304 8. The abstract g@:Anxota became a virtual 
synonym of culture and reading. 
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SiatpiByy éxdvtes odk av eOddorev eAOeiv, Warep 
dé dropepicbwkdtes TA Ta enaxobaa mdvrwy 
xopav mepifovar trois Avovuciois, obre téY KaTd 
modes ovTE THY KaTad Kwpas damoAETopevot. 
TovTous ody mavrtas Kal dANovs rolodTwy Twdv 


E pabytixods Kai tos TOV Texvudpiwv dirocddous 


76 


djoopev; Oddapads, elaov, dAN cpoiovs ev 
ptdoadgots. 

XX. Tods dé dAnOwous, ébn, tivas Aéyers; Tods 
Tis aAnGeias, Fv 8° éyw, drrofedyovas. Kal roiro 
‘ > » > ~ > A fal k, een) / > 
pev y’, by, dpOds: GdAd was adbtd Adyers; Od- 
apds, uv 8 éeyd, padiws mpds ye dAdov- cé 
5 olpar dpodroyjoew por To Toidvde. Td motor; 
> ta 3 > é 4 > ~ 4 ? ‘ 
Exedy éotw éevavtiov Kadov alcyp@, dvo0 atta 
eivat. Ids 8 of; Odxody ered So, Kal 
év éxdtepov; Kat rodro. Kai epi dixaiov cal 
addtkov kal dyafoG Kal Kakod Kal mdvrwy to&v 
elda@v mépt 6 adtdas Adyos, atto péev ev exacrov 
elvat, TH 5€ TOY mpdkewv Kal owpdrwv Kal aa- 
AjAwy Kowwvia mavrayod davraldpeva ToAAd 


2 Cf. on 498 a, and in Parmenides 126 ©, Antiphon, who 
studied Eleatic dialectic in his youth, but now gives his time 
to horses. The word &arpi84 has a long history in phil- 
osophy and literature, starting from such passages as 
Charmides 153 a and Lysis 204 a. 

> In addition to the presentation of new plays at the city 
Dionysia, there were performances at the Peiraeus and in the 
demes. 

¢ Cf. Theaetet. 201 8 3, Sophist 240 B ovdauds ddyOivdv 
6, GAN’ Eorkds per. 

4 Cf. Aristot. Hth. 1098 a 32 Bearhs yap radnGods. 

© Cf, 449 c. 

* Plato is merely restating the theory of Ideas to prepare 
for his practical distinction between minds that can and 
minds that cannot apprehend abstractions. He does not here 
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any such entertainment,? but as if they had farmed out 
their ears to listen to every chorus in the land, they 
run about to all the Dionysiac festivals,’ never missing 
one, either in the towns or in the country-villages. 
Are we to designate all these, then, and similar 
folk and all the practitioners of the minor arts as 
philosophers?” “Not at all,” I said; “ but they do 
bear a certain likeness * to philosophers.” 

XX, ‘“Whom do you mean, then, by the true 
philosophers?’’ ‘‘ Those for whom the truth is the 
spectacle of which they are enamoured,?” said I. 
“ Right again,?” said he; ‘‘ but in what sense do 
you mean it?” “It would be by no means easy 
to explain it to another,” I said, “ but I think that 
you will grant me this.” “ What?” ‘ That since 
the fair and honourable is the opposite of the base 
and ugly, they are two.” ‘Of course.” “ And 
since they are two, each is one’” ‘ That also.” 
“And in respect of the just and the unjust, the 
good and the bad, and all the ideas or forms, the 
same statement holds, that in itself each is one, 
but that by virtue of their communion with actions 
and bodies and with one another they present 
themselves everywhere, each as a multiplicity of 


enter into the metaphysics of the subject. But he does 
distinctly show that he is ‘‘ already” aware of the difficulties 
raised in the Parmenides, 131 B ff., and of the misapprehen- 
sion disposed of in the Sophist 252 ff. that the metaphysical 
isolation of the Ideas precludes their combination and inter- 
mingling in human thought and speech. For the many 
attempts to evade GA\\yAwe Kxowwvia cf. Unity of Plato's 
Thought, n. 244, and add now Wilamowitz, Platon, i. p. 567, 
who, completely missing the point, refers to 505 a, which is 
also misunderstood. He adds “mit den Problemen des 
Sophistes hat das gar nichts zu tun: sie waren ihm noch 
nicht aufgestossen,”’ which begs the question. 
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, fal 
faivesba Exaotov. ’Opbds, ébn, A€éyers. Tadry 
ta = > > ~ a 
tow, hv 8 éyd, Suaipd, ywpis pev ods viv 8H 
” 
reyes dtAofedpovds te Kal didoréyvous Kat 
mpaktikovs, Kat ywpis ad mepl dv 6 Adyos, ovs 
pdvous av tts dp0as mpocetmot pdoaddous. lds, 
w ré ¢ Oi / - 8 > rs An A 
épy, Aéyeis; Ot pév zov, Hy 8 eyed, PtAyjKoor Kat 
pirobedpoves tds Te Kadas puvas dondfovrar Kal 
, ~ 
ypoas Kal oxyijpara Kal mdvra Ta ex THY TOLOUTWY 
npsoupyovpeva, adtod 8€ Tob Kado advvaros 
Ayotg A 
attav 7 Sidvowa tiv pvow iseiv te Kal dordoacbat. 
"E A OF P) Zz wv 4 € Py yy 8 4 >> ? ‘ 
yer yap ody 51, épy, ottws. Ol de 57 én’ ado 
76 Kaddv Suvarot tévar te Kal opdv Kal?” atto dpa 
od andy. av elev; Kal pada. ‘O ody kadd pev 
/ ra ¢ ae? A’ td , ’ 
npdypata vouilwv, abro b¢ KddXos pire vomilwy 
pire, av tts Hyfrae ent thy ySow abrod, duvd- 
evos Exeabar, dvap 7} Urap Soxet cou Civ; oKOTEL 
8. 76 dvepdrrev dpa od réd¢ éotlv, edy te 
év tnvw tis édv te éypyyopds TO Guoidy TH pN 
Lia > 3 i ae e ~ W > A 
Gpotov add’ adto Hyfrae elvac @ Eouxev; “Eyw 
yobv dv, 4 8 ds, patny dveipwrrew tov ToLobrov. 
Tl 8€; 6 révavtia rodtwv Hyovpevds Té Te abro 
Kadov Kat Suvdyevos Kabopay Kal adrd Kal ra 
éxelvou preréxovta, Kal ovTe Ta preréxovTa abTo 
odre atté Ta peréxovta Hyovpevos, Bmap 7} ovap 
s + - ~ ~ ‘ i 4 
ad Kal otros Soxet cor Civ; Kat pada, édn, 
bnap. OdtKotv todrov pev thy Sidvoiay as yuyvar- 
~ aA “~ A 
akovtos yvanv dv dpbds daipev elvor, tod d¢ 





« “Te petit nombre des élus”’ is a common topic in Plato. 
Cf. on 494 a. 

> The dream state is a very different thing for Plato from 
what it is for some modern sentimental Platonists. Cf. 
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aspects.” ‘‘ Right,” he said. “ This, then,” said I, 
“is my division. I set apart and distinguish those 
of whom you were just speaking, the lovers of 
spectacles and the arts, and men of action, and 
separate from them again those with whom our 
argument is concerned mand who alone deserve the 
appellation of philosophers or lovers of wisdom.” 
“What do you mean?”’ he said. “ The lovers of 
sounds and sights,” J said, “ delight in beautiful tones 
and colours and shapes and in everything that art 
fashions out of these, but their thought is incapable 
of apprehending and taking delight i in the nature of. 
the beautiful i in itself.’ “ Wh y, yes,” he said, “ that 
is so.” ‘‘ And on the other tends will not those be 
few * who would be able to approach beauty itself and 
contemplate it in and by itself?’ “‘ They would, 
indeed.’ ‘‘He, then, who believes in beautiful 
things, but neither believes in beauty itself nor is 
able to follow when someone tries to guide him to the 
knowledge of it—do you think that his lite is a dream 
or a waking®? Just consider. Is not the dream 
state, whether the man is asleep or awake, just this: 
the mistaking of resemblance for identity?” “I 
should certainly call that dreaming,’ hesaid. ‘‘ Well, 
then, take the opposite case: the man whose thought 
recognizes a beauty in itself, and is able to distinguish 
that self-beautiful and the things that participate in 
it, and neither supposes the participants to be it nor 
it the participants—is his life, in your opinion, a 
waking or a dream state?” “He is very much 
eralce,”’ he replied. “‘ Could we not rightly , then, 
call the mental state of the one as know! ing, know- 
520 c-p, Phaedr. 277 v, Tim. 52 8, and 71 «, if rightly 
interpreted. 
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# € 
ddéav ws S0€dlovros; Lavy pev odv. Ti odv, 
2A (as a 
cay Hiv yareraivyn odtos, dv dapev do€dlew adn’ 
es 4 ~ “~ 
od yuyvwoKew, Kat audioByTH ds odk adnbA 
t o t a 
E Adyopev, eCouev te mapapvbetcbar adrov Kat met- 
2 a 
few npewa emixpuTTopevot, ott ody byraiver; Aci 
/ 5 ee wv "Td, 5 v4 , po Ss. ~ A 
yé tor 87, dn. t 54, oKdzet Tt epodpev mpds 
> f n , <a tA > b) ~ 
adrov. 7 BovrAa Bde muvlavedueba aap’ adtod, 
héyovres, ws el Te oldey ovdels adT@ POdvos, GAN 
a hay wt > re > > Coa ’ 4 , 
dopevot av tooev eiddta Tr, GAN’ Huiv eimé TddE° 
6 yiyvickwrv yuvecKke TL ovdév; od obv jLoL 
d7ép exeivov avoxpivov. "Aroxpwodpa, edn, drt 
, ie td nu nn” 2 We ” ~ 
yeyvdoke ti. Iérepov dv 7} odk dv; “Ov: ads 
Pa A nn a wv f t e ~ s ~ 
477 yap av pt) ov yé Te yowobein; “Ikav@s ody toiro 
éyouev, Kav et mAcovayh) oKomotpev, OTL TO ev 
mavTeA@s ov TtavTeAds yvwarev, ph dv bé pndayy 
, ” ‘I A Ei. ? A 4 
mavTn dyvworov; ‘Ikavwrara. Etev: ef 8€ 8% 
Tt ovTws exe ads elvat te Kal yet) elvat, od petakd 
dv KéoiTo TOD etAuKpw@s dvTos Kal Too ad pndapeyj 





@ apépa: ef. Symp. 221 8. Plato’s humorous use of this 
word is the source of Emerson’s humorous use of “ gently.” 

» For the humour of the sudden shift to the second person 
ef. Juvenal, Sat, i. “ profer, Galla, caput.” 

© To understand what follows it is necessary (1) to assume 
that Plato is not talking nonsense; (2) to make allowance 
for the necessity that he is under of combating contemporary 
fallacies and sophisms which may seem trivial to us (ef. 
Unity of Plato’s Thought, pp. 50 ff.; (3) to remember the 
greater richness of the Greek language in forms of the verb 
“tobe”; and the misunderstandings introduced by the indis- 
criminate use of the abstract verbal noun “ being ”’ in English 
—a difficulty which I have tried to meet by varying the 
terms of the translation; (4) to recognize that apart from 
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ledge, and that of the other as opining, opinion?” 
“ Assuredly.”” “‘ Suppose, now, he who we say 
opines but does not know should be angry and chal- 
lenge our statement as not true—can we find any 
way of soothing him and gently * winning him over, 
without telling him too plainly that he is not in his 
right mind?” “‘We must try,” he said. ‘‘ Come, 
then, consider what we are to say to him, or would 
you have us question him in this fashion—premising 
that if he knows anything, nobody grudges it him, but 
we should be very glad to see him inno ing something 
—but tell? us this: Does he who knows know some- 
thing or nothing? Do you reply in his behalf.” “I 
will reply,” he said, “that he knows something.” 
“Ts it something that is or is not®?” ‘ That is. 
How could that which is not be known?” ‘! We are 
sufficiently assured of this, then, even if we should 
examine it from every point of view, that that which 
entirely ¢ ; is “is entirely knowable, and that which in 
no way ‘is’ is in every way unknowable?” “ Most 
sufficiently.” ‘‘ Good. If a thing, then, is so con- 
ditioned as both to be and not to be, would it not lie 
between that which absolutely and unqualifiedly is 


metaphysics Plato’s main purpose is to insist on the ability 
to think abstractly as a prerequisite of the higher education; 
(5) to observe the qualifications and turns of phrase which 
indicate that Plato himself was not confused by the double 
meaning of ‘is not,” but was already aware of the disiinc- 
tions explicitly explained in the Sophist (Cf. Unity of 
Plato’s Thought, pp. 53 ff. nn. 389 ff.) 

@ wavredGs: cf. undauy and 478 p ravrws. Not foreseeing 
modern philology Plato did not think it necessary to repeat 
these qualifying adverbs in 478 8 4 ddvvarov Kai dofdoar rd 
ph bv, which is still sometimes quoted to prove that Plato 
was “‘yet" naively unaware of the distinction between is- 
not-at-all (does not exist) and is-not-this-or-that. 
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La t ~ 
ovtos; Merafd. Odxodv eémet? emi pév tO dvte 

a = > 4 > > > A 
yv@ots fv, ayvwata 8 &€ avdyKns émt ph dvr, 
a 3 ~ 
emt 7 petagd to’Tw petagd te Kal Cnrnréov 
3 f A > w 
ayvotas Te Kal emorThyns, «lf te Tuyydver dv 
towotrov; Ildvy pev otv. *Ap’ ody rAdyopev te 
8 ¥ 7 HM Tl ~ A Ea iS iui i AX Ps) , 
dfay elvat; Tlds yap ot; Udrepov dAdnv 8v- 

> i nw 4 3 , aw 3 3 
vopw emoThuns 4 thy adtnyv; "“AAAnv. "En 
GAA ” , 8 f A ee GAN 3 - 
arAAw dpa réraxtat S6£a Kal ém w émorHyn, 

A x. ~ 
Kara tHv GAAnv Sivapw éxarépa tiv adris. 

4 a ~ 
Otrw. Odxotv émoriun pev éml 7d dv7e wépure 

~ e Cs A wv ral A a , ~ 
yavat ds Eote 7d bv; pGAdov Sé Wdd pow Soxe? 

, 3 nm ~ 
mpotepov avayKatiov elvar dieAdabar. Ids; 

XXI. Ojooper Suvdpers elvar yévos te TaV 
” e ‘ ¥ n f 4 
ovrwy, ais 67 Kal jucis Suvducfa a Suvducba Kat 
” = fa A 
dAdo may 6 ti wep ay SUvnrat, ofov Aéyen div Kal 
+ ~ 
akon Tav Suvduewy elvar, ef dpa pavOavers 6 

ta / ‘ 3 A i ” 
BoddAopar réyew 7d eldos. AAG pavOdvw, edn. 
m” ~ 
Akovoov 67, 6 pot daiverat mepi abtav: Suvdpews 
yap éyw otre twa xpdav 6p® obte oxyfua ove Te 

~ fat A a 
T&v towodttwr, olov Kal ddAAwy woAAdv, mpos a 
> re w é ? a ~ AJ A 
dmoBrérwy eva Sdiopilowat map’ epavT® ta pep 

1 évet Hermann: Adam reads ef éri, for which there is 


some ms. authority, Burnet émi, which yields a harsh but 
possible construction. 


@ Apart from the metaphysical question of the relativity 
of all knowledge, the word émiorjun in Greek usage connotes 
certainty, and so Plato and Aristotle always take it. But 
more specifically that which (always) is, for Plato, is the 
‘“‘idea’’ which is not subject to change and therefore always 
is what it is, while a particular material thing subject to 
change and relativity both is and is not any and every 
predicate that can be applied to it. And since knowledge 
in the highest sense is for Plato knowledge of abstract and 
general ideas, both in his and in our sense of the word idea, 
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and that which in no way is?” “‘Between.” “Then 
since knowledge pertains to that which is and ignor- 
ance of necessity to that which is not, for that which 
lies between we must seek for something between 
nescience and science, if such a thing there be.” 
‘* By all means.” ‘‘Is there a thing which we call 
opinion?”’ “Surely.” “Is it a different faculty 
fromscienceorthesame?”’ ‘ Adifferent.’’ ‘“‘ Then 
opinion is set over one thing and science over another, 
each by virtue of its own distinctive power or faculty.” 
“That is so.” ‘‘ May we say, then, that science is 
naturally related to that which is,* to know that and 
how that whichisis? Butrather, before we proceed, 
I think we must draw the following distinctions.” 
“ What ones ?”’ 

XXI. “Shall we say that faculties,” powers, abilities 
are a class of entities by virtue of which we and all other 
things are able to do what we or they are able todo? I 
mean that sight and hearing, for example, are facul- 
ties, if so be that you understand the class or type that 
I am trying to describe.” ‘‘ I understand,” he said. 
“ Hear, then, my notion about them. In a faculty 
I cannot see any colour or shape or similar mark 
such as those on which in many other cases I fix my 
eyes in discriminating in my thought one thing from 
knowledge is said to be of that which is. It is uncritical to 
ignore Plato’s terminology and purpose and to talk con- 
descendingly of his confusing subjective with objective 
certainty in what follows. 

> The history of the word dévauis has been studied in 
recent monographs and its various meanings, from potenti- 
ality to active power, discriminated. Cf. J. Souilhé, Etude 
sur le terme dévauis dans les Dialogues de Platon, Paris, 1919, 
pp. 96, 163 ff. But Plato makes his simple meaning here 


quite plain, and it would be irrelevant to bring in modern 
denunciations of the ‘‘ old faculty psychology.” 
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D @Ada elvat, 7a. be adda. Suvdpews 8 els exeivo 
[ovov Brérren, ed’ @ TE éott Kat 6 dmepyalerat, Kal 


Tavry éxdorny auT@ay Svvapuv exddeca, xa THY 
pev emt 7B avrg TeTaypevyy Kat TO avr din 
epyatopevqy Thy adryy KadAd, THY dé emt érépep 
kal érepov amepyalopevny dqv. ri dé obs nas 
moves ; Otrws, édy. Acbpo 87 mddw, hv 8 eyed, 
@ dpuore. emorn pny | TOTEpOV Stvauly Twa pis 
Eelvat adrnv 7 ets ti yévos TiOys; Kis tobro, én, 
macdv ye Suvdjewy éppwyeveotarny. Te dai; 
ddfav ets Svvapiuy 7) ets dAdo eldos otcoper ; 
Odvdsapds, e6n @ yap S0€dlew Svvdpeba, od« 
dAXo vt 9 80a cory. “AMG wey 37) dAtyov ye 
mporepov pordyers pap 78 avTo elvau emery pny 
Te Kal ddgav. Has yap dv, ébn, 76 ye dvaj.dp- 
THTOV TH pt) dvapraprires Tadrov more Tes voy 
exev rein; Kaddés, wv 8 eyed, Kat dirov, dre 
478 & Erepov emorHpns ddga Oporoyetrat Huty. “Erepov. 
"hid’ érépw dpa érepov tt Suvayevy exarépa avréy 
népuxev. “Avayen. “Emoriun pév yé mov ent 
7D Overt, TO dv yrOvar ws exer; Nat. Adéa 8é, 
paper, do€alew'; Nai. “H radrov émep émornyy 
yryvbcker, kal €orar yrwordy te Kal Sofacrov 
1 S0¢dfew] I translate Adain's dogdte, but it makes 
little difference. 


3 Cf. my note on Simplic. De An. 146. 21, Class. Phil. 


xvii. p. 143, 

> Cf. Ion 537 dD obrw KadO rhy pév GrAAnY, Thy 66 GAqv 
Texan. 

© éi: cf. Parmen. 147 v-& éxacroy r&v dvoudrav obx ext 
Twi KaXels ; 


4 Cf. Protag. 352 B, Aristot. Hth. 1145 b 24. 
¢ For the various meanings of déta cf. Unity of Plato's 
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another. But in the case of a faculty I look to one 
thing only—that to which it is related and what it 
effects,? and it is in this way that I come to call > each 
one of them a faculty, and that which is related to¢ 
the same thing and accomplishes the same thing I 
call the same faculty, and that to another I call other. 
How about you, what is your practice?’’ “‘ The 
same,” he said. “ To return, then, my friend,” said 
I, “ to science or true knowledge, do you say that it 
is a faculty and a power, or in what class do you put 
it?’’ “Into this,” he said, ‘‘ the most potent of all4 
faculties.” “ And opinion—shall we assign it to some 
other class than faculty.” “‘ By no means,” he said, 
“for that by which we are able to opine is nothing 
else than the faculty of opinion”” “‘ But not long 
ago you agreed that science and opinion are not 
identical.” “‘ How could any rational man affirm the 
identity of the infallible with the fallible?” ‘ Ex- 
cellent,” said I, “and we are plainly agreed that 
opinionis a different’ thing from scientificknowledge.” 
“Yes, different.” ‘‘ Each of them, then, since it 
has a different power, is related to a different object.” 
“Of necessity.” ‘‘Science, I presume, to that which 
is, to know the condition of that which is?” ‘‘ Yes.” 
“But opinion, we say, opines.” “Yes.” ‘‘ Does it 
opine the same thing that science knows, and will the 
Thought, p. 47 “‘the word dd may be used in this 
neutral, psychological sense; it may be taken unfavourably 
to denote mere opinion as opposed to knowledge, or favour- 
ably when true opinions and beliefs are set in antithesis to 
the appetites and instincts.” 

¢ Plato reaffirms this strongly Tim. 51 ©, where, however, 
vods is used, not émorjun. Of course where distinctions are 
irrelevant Plato may use many of the terms that denote 


mental processes as virtual synonyms. Cf. Unity of Plato’s 
Thought, pp. 47-49. 
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2 Cf. Symp. 200 x, 201 v. 

® Cf. on 477 c. 

¢ Plato is, of course, aware that this is true only if ui &y be 
taken in the absolute sense. We cannot suppose that he 
himself is puzzled by a fallacy which he ironically attributes 
to the Sophists and to Protagoras (Theaetet. 167 a), and 
ridicules in the Cratylus 188 p and Kuthydemus 286c. Cf. 
Unity of Plato’s Thought, pp. 53, 54. As Aristotle ex- 
plicitly puts it, De interpr. 11. 11 7b 8 wh bv bre Ookacrdv obx 
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knowable and the opinable be identical, or is that 
impossible?’ ‘“‘ Impossible by our admissions,*’’ he 
said. ‘‘ If different faculties are naturally related to 
different objects and both opinion and science are 
faculties, but each different from the other, as we 
say—these admissions do not leave place for the 
identity of the knowable and the opinable.’”’ “Then, 
if that which is is knowable, something other than that 
which is would be the opinable.”’ “‘ Something else.” 
* Does it opine that which is not,° or is it impossible 
even to opine that which is not? Reflect: Does 
not he who opines bring his opinion to bear upon 
something or shall we reverse ourselves and say that 
it is possible to opine, yet opine nothing?” “ That 
is impossible.” “‘ Then he who opines opines some 
one thing?” “Yes.” ‘But surely that which is not 
could not be designated as some one thing, but most 
rightly as nothing at all.” “Yes.” “ To that which is 
not we of necessity assigned nescience, and to that 
which is, knowledge.” “ Rightly,” he said. “‘ Then 
neither that which is nor that which is not is the 
object of opinion.” ‘It seems not.” ‘ Then 
opinion would be neither nescience nor knowledge.” 
“So it seems.” ‘‘Is it then a faculty outside of 
these, exceeding either knowledge in lucidity or 
ignorance in obscurity?’’ ‘‘ It is neither.’ “ But 
do you deem opinion something darker than know- 
ledge but brighter than ignorance?” ‘‘ Much so,” 
he said. ‘‘ And does it lie within the boundaries 
of the two?” ‘ Yes.’”’ ‘Then opinion would be 
between the two.” “ Most assuredly.” ‘‘ Were we 
not saying a little while ago? that if anything should 


drnbes eirety bv re S6fa yap atrod éorw, oby Sri Eorw AAN’ Ere 
ovK éort, 4 CL 477 a. 
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A ww A ~ A ~ ~ e ~ 
py Ov, TO ToLodTOY peTakd KetoOar Tod cihiKpwwds 
mw % ~ la LY mv . La 
évros te Kal Tod mavTws pty dvTos, Kal ote 
> v va Ww 2.3 > ~ ” 2 A 
emuoTHuny ovte dyvoway en” adt@ éoecBar, ddda 

: 

A % > A > f 3 ? 6 
7O petaéd ad davév ayvolas Kal éemoryuns; 
’Op0ds. Nov 8€ ye médavrar petagd tovtow 6 
8 Kadobpev Sdfav. Uedavras. 

XXII. ?Exeivo 87) deizour’? dv yyiv cdpeiv, ads 
” ‘ 3 f t ~ S t \ 4 
€oike, TO dudotépwv petéexov, Tod elvat Te Kal pH 

\ ? ‘4 ¢ A > ~ nn 
elvar, kai oddérepov eidtKpwes dp0Gs dv mpocayo- 
: o a. a 4 yA 5 > 
pevdpevoyv, va éav havi, do€aordv atro elvar & 
8iky mpocayopevwpev, Tois ev axpous TA aKpa, 

a 4 A y. A 3 / hal * 
rots bé€ petagd Ta pera€d amodiddvtes: 7 ovy 
ottws; Otrws. Todttwr 54 dmoxeysdvwv deyé- 

ra A > é 8 ¢ f a 
tw pot, djow, Kat dmoxpwéow 6 xpnoTtds, Os 
adro pev caddy Kal iddav twa attoi KxddAous 

é © ~ > A 5 A 2 A 3 4 
pndentay qyeiras det ev Kata tadra adoattws 
éyovoay, moAAd Sé Ta Kara vopiler, exeivos 6 
? ‘ 35 eae) , ” a \ 
piroedpwv kai oddaph dvexduevos, dv tus Ev Td 
~ \ 
Kaddv of elvar kal Sikatov, Kat 7dAAa ovTw. 
rovtwv yap 54, & dpiote, djooper, Tv Todd 


~ ~ a a 3 i: A r¢ 
KadGv pav tte otw, 6 odK aicxpov Pavicerar; 
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turn up®@ such that it both is and is not, that sort of 
thing would lie between that which purely and 
absolutely is and that which wholly is not, and that 
the faculty correlated with it would be neither science 
nor nescience, but that which should appear to hold 
a place correspondingly between nescience and 
science.” “ Right.” ‘ And now there has turned up 
between these two the thing that we call opinion.” 
“ There has.” 

XXIT. ‘It would remain, then, as it seems, for us to 
discover that which partakes of both, of to be and 
not to be, and that could not be rightly designated 
either in its exclusive purity ; so that, if it shall be 
discovered, we may justly pronounce it to be the 
opinable, thus assigning extremes to extremes and the 
intermediate to the intermediate. Is not that so?” 
“It is.’ ‘‘ This much premised, let him tell me, I 
will say, let him answer me, that good ® fellow who 
does not think there is a beautiful in itself or any¢ idea 
of beauty in itself always remaining the same and 
unchanged, but who does believe in many beautiful 
things—the lover of spectacles, I mean, who cannot 
endure to hear anybody say that the beautiful is one 
and the just one, and so of other things—and this will 
be our question: My good fellow, is there any one 
of these many fair-and-honourable things that will 

@ Cf.477 a-B. This is almost a standardized method with 
Plato. Cf. infra 609 8, Charmides 168 3, Gorgias 496 c, 
supra 436 B, Phileb. 11 p, 66 £, Laws 896 c. 

* Tronical. Cf. Phaedr. 266 £. 

* twa does not mean that the theory of Ideas is a novelty 
here or that the terminology is new and strange. It merely 
says that the type of mind that is absorbed in the concrete 
cannot apprehend any general aspect of things. atré and 
xara vatrdé are the technical designation of the Idea here, 
Cf. my note on Phileb. 64 a, Class. Phil, xx. (1925) p. 347. 
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reat TOV ducaiwy, 6 otk dBurcov 5 Kal TOY doiwy, 
6 obvK dvdovov ; Ove, GAN’ avayKn, eon), kat KaAdd 
Baws avTa «at aioxpa gavivar, at éoa, aa 
epuras. Ti 8al; ta odda SimAdoa Frrdv te 
juioea 7 SumAdoua paiverar; Oddsev. Kat peydAa 
1 Kal opeKpa Kat Kobpa kat Bapéa pap Tt waddor, 
a dv pooper, Tabra poopy Pijcerae  Tavavria; 
OvK, dan det, éby, exacrov dudotépwv eferau. 
Ilérepov odv gore padMov 7 H odK corw ExaOTOV Tov 
ToAAcov TobTo, 6 dv tis bh abro elvar; Tots ev 
rats éorudceaw, édy, érapgorepilovow € eoure, kal 
TH TOV maidey alviypare TO wept Tob evvouxou 
Tijs Bors mépe THs vurrepidos, & @ kat éd’ ob abrov 
AUTH aivirrovrat Barety- Kat yap 3 Tatra emrappore- 
pilew, Kat ob” elvat ove p23) etvar oddev adrav 
duvarov maylos voRoat, oure duddsrepa ore 
obdérepov. “Exess ody adtots, Fv 8 eyes, é 7 
Xpijoet, Sot Onceas KadAiw Odow tis pera€d 





2 Plato consciously uses mere logic to lend the emphasis 
and dignity of absolute metaphysics to his distinetion 
hetween the two types of mind, whieh is for all practical 
purposes his main point here. If you cannot correctly 
define the beautiful, all your imperfect definitions will be 
refuted by showing that they sometimes deseribe what is 
ugly. Cf. Iippias Major 289 cand note on Rep, i. 3335. The 
many conercte objects are this and are not that, and so with 
conscious use of the ambiguity of the copula may be said to 
tumble about between being and not-being. ‘That this is 
the consciously intended meaning may be inferred from the 
fact that in Tim. 37 ©, where Plato must have had in mind 
the conclusions of the Sophist, he still avails himself of this 
ambiguity to suggest an absolute being behind phenomena. 
Cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, pp. 55, 56, 60, De Platonis 
Idearum doctrina, pp. 48, 49. > Cf. on 524 a, B 

¢ The scholiast (Hermann vi. 34) quotes the riddle in two 
forms. It might run in English— 
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not sometimes appear ugly-and-base*? And of the 
just things, that will not seem unjust? And of the 
pious things, that will not scem impious? “No, 
it is inevitable,” he said, ‘‘ that they would appear to 
be both beautiful in a way and ugly, and so with all the 


other things you asked about.” “ And again, do 
the many double things ® appear any the less halves 
than doubles?” “ None the less.” ‘“ And likewise 


of the great and the small things, the light and 
the heavy things—will they admit these predicates 
any more than their opposites ? 7” “No,” he said, 
“ each of them will always hold of, partake of, both.” 
“‘ Then is each of these multiples rather than it is not 
that which one affirms it to be?” “ They are like 
those jesters who palter with us in a double sense at 
banquets,” he replied, ‘‘ and resemble the children’s 
riddle * about the eunuch and his hitting of the bat— 
with what and as it sat on what they signify that he 
struck it. For these things too equivocate, and it is 
impossible to conceive firmly ? any one of them to be 
or not to be or both or neither.” “Do you know 
what to do with them, then ?”’ said I, “ and can you 
find a better place to put them than that midway 


A tale there is, a man yet not a man, 
Seeing, saw not, a bird and not a bird, 
Perching upon a bough and not a bough, 
And hit it—not, with a stone and not a stone. 


The key words of the answer are eunuch, bat, reed, pumice- 
stone. Cf. also Athenaeus 448 ©, 452 ©, Gifford on Euthy- 
demus 300 p. It was used in the Stoic schools of logic, and 
Epicurus is said to have used it to disprove Plato’s statement 
that either the negative or the affirmative of a proposition 
must be true or false. Cf. Usener, Epicurea, p. 348. 

4 Cf. Theaetet. 157 a. 
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odatas TE Kab 700 ji7) etvar; ovTE yap Tov oKOTW- 
déoTepa pa OVvTOS mpos TO paMov pa) elvan davi}- 
oeTat, ote davdtepa dvTos mpos 78 paMoy | elvat, 
"Adnbéorara, égn. Evpixayev dpa, ws over, 
OTe Ta THY TOAA@Y TOAAG vdpysa Kadod TE Tépt 
Kat Tov GAAwy peta€d mov KudAwdeitat Tot Te 
Bq dvros Kal Tod bytos ethixpwds. _Ebpyxaper. 
See nora d€ ye, et a TowodTov gavein, 
SofacT6v avTo aw’ od yvworor delv A€yeoBat, TH 
petaéd duvdue TO etagd TAavyTov ddoKdpevov. 
e; , dang. Mw A ‘ 
Qporoynraper. Tods dpa. ToAAd kara Qeew- 
E [eévous, aire dé 76 Kaddv pH dpavras pnd? dw 
em” avo dyovte Suvapévous exeabar, Kal m7oAAG 
Sixata, adro Sé To Sixatov py, Kal mévTa ovTw, 
doédlewv dycouev dravra, yeyvwoKe de av 
Sogdilovow ovddev. ’Avayxn, én. Ti dé ad Tovs 
avra éxaora Dewpevous Kal det KaTa TaUTa 
oocattws dvtTa; dp od yeyvwoKew dn’ ov 
do€dlew; “Avdyxn kat tabra. Odxodv Kal dora- 
Ceabai re Kal didety TovTous pév Taira dycoper, 

# Cf. Sophist 254 a eis rhy 108 wh dvros cxorewdryra. 

> A further thought is developed here, suggested in 
479 4, B. Just as the many particular horses, trees or tables 
shift and change, and are and are not in comparison with 
the unchanging idea of each, so the many opinions of the 
multitude about justice and the good and the beautiful and 
other moral conceptions change, and both are and are not 
in comparison with the unalterable ideas of justice and 
beauty. which the philosopher more nearly apprehends. 
Thus, for the purposes of this contrast, notions, opinions, and 
what English usage would call ideas, fall into the same class 
as material objects. Cf. Euthyphro 6 v, Phaedo 78 pv, 
Parmen. 131 v, Gorgias 488 Dp ra& ray odd dpa voumma, 


Laws "15 B 7a rovrwy Gixaca, 860 c Tots pwév oly 
moddols etc., 962 D Tra Trav rédewy (of states) vducua. The 
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between existence or essence ‘and the not-to-be ? 
For we shall surely not discover a darker region than 
not-being? that they should still more not be, nor a 
brighter than being that they should still more be.” 
‘“* Most true,” he said. ‘‘ We would seem to have 
found, then, that the many conventions ° of the many 
about the fair and honourable and other things are 
tumbled about in’ the mid-region between that which 
is not and that which is in the true and absolute 
sense.” ‘‘ We have so found it.” ‘‘ But we agreed 
in advance that, if anything of that sort should be 
discovered, it must be denominated opinable, not 
knowable, the wanderer between being caught by 
the faculty that is betwixt and between.” “ We 
did.” ‘‘ We shall affirm, then, that those who view 
many beautiful things but do not see the beautiful 
itself and are unable to follow another’s guidance ? to 
it, and many just things, but not justice itself, and so 
in all cases—we shall say that such men have opinions 
about all things, but know nothing of the things they 
opine.” “ Of necessity.” ‘‘ And, on the other hand, 
what of those who contemplate the very things them- 
selves in each case, ever remaining the same and 
unchanged—shall we not say that they know and 
do not merely opine?’ ‘‘ That, too, necessarily 
follows.” ‘“‘ Shall we not also say that the one 
welcomes to his thought and loves the things subject 
practical truth of this distinction is unaffected by our meta- 
physics. Plato is speaking of what he elsewhere calls the 
eldwda of justice, beauty and the like. Cf. 517 pv. 532 v, 
Theaetet. 150 B, and *t The Idea of Good in Plato’s Republic,” 
University of Chicago Studies in Classical Philology, i. p. 238. 
¢ Cf. Phaedr, 275 ©, Phaedo 81 c, 82 £. Isocrates uses 
ree in similar contemptuous connotation, v. 82, xiii. 20, 

xv. . 

4 Cf. Aristot. Met. 989 a 33 rots érdyouow atrév, 
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480 ep ots yraais éo7w, éxetvous 5€é ep ols dda; 

od prnpovevoper, ote dwvds te Kal xpdas on 
kal 7a Touadra epayeev tovTous ¢uAeiv Te Kat 
Dedo8an, avrTo d€ TO Kadov ov8 dvéyeoBat &s Te 
ov; Meprypeda. My ouv TL Anu wedjoopie didro- 
ddfous xadobvres avrovs paddov 7 prroadgous, 
Kat dpa wiv opd8pa xoAerravobow, av odTw 
Aéyujev Oth, dv y epot meOwvrat, én 76 
yop adn bet Xareraivew od Oéuis. Tods aire dpa 
€KaoTov TO Ov domalopévous prrooddous arn od 
firtoddEous KAntéov; Lavramao. piév odv. 





@ Plato coins a word which means “ lovers of opinion.” 
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to knowledge and the other those to opinion? Do 
we not remember that we said that those loved and 
regarded tones and beautiful colours and the like, 
but they could not endure the notion of the reality 
of the beautiful itself?’? ‘“‘ We do remember.” 
“Shall we then offend their ears if we call them 
doxophilists * rather than philosophers and will they 
be very angry if we so speak ?”’ “‘ Not if they heed 
my counsel,”’ he said, “‘ for to be angry W ith truth is 
not lawful.” ‘‘ T hen. to those whe in each and every 
kind welcome the true being, lovers of wisdom and 
not lovers of opinion ? is the name we must give.’ 
* By all means. 


> Tsoe. xv. 271 is conceivably an answer to this. 
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ton Fyfe; DEMETRIUS ON STYLE. W. Rhys 
Roberts. (2nd Imp. revised.) 

ARISTOTLE: POLITICS. H. Rackham. 

ARISTOTLE: PROBLEMS. W.S. Hett. 2 Vols. 
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ARISTOTLE: RHETORICA AD ALEXANDRUM. 
H. Rackham. (With Problems, Vol. IT.) 

ARRIAN: HISTORY OF BEESON DP axp INDICA, 
Rev. E. Iliffe Robson. 2 Vols 

ATHENAEUS: DEIPNOSOPHISTAE. C. B. Gulick. 
7 Vols. Vols. L-VI. 

CALLIMACHUS axsp LYCOPHRON. A. W. Mair: 
ARATUS._ G. R. Mair. 

CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. Rev. G. W. Butterworth. 

COLLUTHUS. Cf. OPPIAN. 

DAPHNIS axp CHLOE. Thornley’s dapa@iation revised 
by J. M. Edmonds; ayn PARTHENIUS. 5S. Gaselee. 
(3rd Imp.) 

DEMOSTHENES : DE CORONA asp DE FALSA 
LEGATIONE. C. A. Vince and J. H. Vince. 

DEMOSTHENES: MEIDIAS, ANDROTION, ARISTO- 
CRATES, TIMOCRATES, ARISTOGEITON. J. H. 


Vince. 

DEMOSTHENES: OLYNTHIACS, PHILIPPICS ayp 
MINOR ORATIONS: I-XVII ayy XX. J. H. Vince. 

DEMOSTHENES : ERATE ORATIONS. A. T. Mur- 
ray. 3 Vols. Vol. I 

DIO CASSIUS: ROMAN HISTORY. E. Cary. 9 Vols. 
(Vol. II. 2nd Imp.) 

DIO CHRYSOSTOM. J. W.Cohoon. 4 Vols. Vol. I. 

RS SICULUS. C. H. Oldfather. 10 Vols. 
Vols. I. and IT. 

OA Sa: ‘ch eae R. D. Hicks. 2 Vols. (Vol. 

3rd Im 

DIONYSIUS OF HALICARNASSUS: ROMAN ANTI- 
QUITIES. Spelman’s translation revised by E. Cary. 
6 Vols. Vol. I. 

EPICTETUS. W. A. Oldfather. 2 Vols. 

EURIPIDES. A. S. Way. 4 Vols. (Vol. L, IL, [V. 
5th Imp., Vol. III. 3rd Imp.) Verse trans. 

EUSEBIUS: ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. kirsopp 
Lake and J. E. L. Oulton. 2 Vols. 

GALEN: ON THE NATURAL FACULTIES. A. J. 
Brock. (2nd Imp.) 

THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. W. R. Paton. 3 Vols. 
(Vol. I. 8rd Imp., Vols. H. and JI. 2nd Imp.) 

GREEK ELEGY *AND IAMBUS with tas ANACRE- 
ONTEA. J. M. Edmonds. 2 Vols. 

THE GREEK BUCOLIC POETS (THEOCRITUS, 
BION, MOSCHUS). J. M. Edmonds. (6th imp. revised.) 
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Cree ETC WORKS. Ivor Thomas. 

2 Vols. Vol. I. 

HERODES. Cf. THEOPHRASTUS: CHARACTERS. 

HWERODOTUS. <A, D. Godley. 4 Vols. (Vol. I. 8rd 
Jinp., Vols. IL-IV. 2nd Imp.) 

HESIOD axnp THE HOMERIC HYMNS. H. G. Evelyn 
White. (5th Jip. revised and enlarged.) 

HIPPOCRATES axp tHe FRAGMENTS OF HERA- 
CLEITUS. W. H.S. Jones and E. T. Withington. 4 Vols. 

HOMER: ILIAD. A.‘T. Murray. 2 Vols. (Vol. I. 4th 
Imp., Vol. Il. 3rd Imp. 

HOMER: ODYSSEY. “A. T. Murray. 2 Vols. (4th Imp.) 

ISAEUS.  E. S. Forster. 

ISOCRATES. George Norlin. 3 Vols. Vols. I. and II. 

JOSEPHUS. H. St. J. Thackeray and Ralph Marcus. 
9 Vols. Vols. L-VI. (Vol. V. 2ad Imp.) 

JULIAN. Wilmer Cave Wright. 3 Vols. 1 Yol, 1, 2nd Imp.) 

LUCIAN. A.M. Harmon. 8 Vols. Vols. 1.-V. (Vols. 
I. and II. 8rd Imp.) 

LYCOPHRON., Cf. CALLIMACHUS., 

LYRA GRAECA, J. M. Edmonds. 3 Vols, (Vol. I. 
8rd Imp,, Vol. Il. 2nd Ed. revised and enlarged.) 

LYSIAS. W. R. M. Lamb. 

MARCUS AURELIUS. C. R. Haines. (8rd Imp. revised.) 

MENANDER. F.G. Allinson. (2nad Imp. revised.) 

MINOR ATTIC ORATORS (ANTIPHON, ANDOCIDES, 
DEMADES, DEINARCHUS, HYPEREIDES). K. J. 
Maidment. 2 Vols. Vol. I. 

OPPIAN, COLLUTHUS, TRYPHIODORUS. A. W. Mair. 

PAPYRI (SELECTIONS), A. S. Hunt and C. C. Edgar, 
4 Vols. Vols. I. and IH. 

PARTHENIUS. Cf. DAPHNIS ann CHLOE. 

PAUSANIAS: DESCRIPTION OF GREECE. W.ILS. 
Jones. 5 Vols. and Companion Vol. (Vol. I. 2nd ee 

PHILO. 9 Vols. Vols. L.-V. F. H. Colson and Rev. G 
H. Whitaker; Vols. VI. and VIL F. H. Colson. 

PHILOSTRATUS: THE LIFE OF APOLLONIUS OF 
TYANA. F.C. Conybeare. 2 Vols. (Vol. I. 3rd Lnp., 
Vol. IL, 2nd Imp.) 

PHILOSTRATUS: IMAGINES ; CALLISTRATUS: 
DESCRIPTIONS. A. Fairbanks. 

PHILOSTRATUS ayn EUNAPIUS: LIVES OF THE 
SOPHISTS. Wilmer Cave Wright. 

PINDAR. Sir J. &. Sandys. (6th Imp. revised.) 

PLATO: CHARMIDES, ALCIBIADES, HIPPARCHUS, 
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THE LOVERS, THEAGES, MINOS ayp EPINOMIS. 
W. R. M. Lamb. 

PLATO: CRATYLUS, PARMENIDES, GREATER 
HIPPIAS, LESSER HIPPIAS. H. N. Fowler. 

PLATO: EUTHYPHR O, APOLOGY, CRITO, PHAE- 
DO, PHAEDRUS. H. N. Fowler. (7th Imp.) 

PLATO : LACHES, PROTAGORAS MENO, EUTHY- 
DEMUS, W.R. M. Lamb. (2nd Imp. revised.) 

PLATO: LAWS. Rev. R. G. Bury. 2 Vols. 

PLATO: LYSIS, SYMPOSIUM, GORGIAS, W.R,. M. 
Lamb. (2nd Imp. revised.) 

PLATO: REPUBLIC. Paul Shorey. 2 Vols. (Vol. I. 
Qnd Imp. revised.) 

PLATO: STATESMAN, PHILEBUS. II. N- Fowler. 
ION. W.R. M. Lamb. 

PLATO: THEAETETUS axp SOPHIST. H. N. Fowler. 
(2nd Imp.) 

PLATO: TMAEUS, CRITIAS, CLITOPHO, MENEXE- 
NUS, EPISTULAE. Rev. R. G. Bury. 

PLUTARCH: MORALIA. 14 Vols. Vols. L-V. F.C. 
Babbitt; Vol. X. H. N. Fowler. 

PLUTARCH: THE PARALLEL LIVES. B. Perrin. 
11 Vols. (Vols. L, IL, 111. and VII. 2nd Imp.) 

POLYBIUS. W.R. Paton. 6 Vols. 

PROCOPIUS: HISTORY OF THE WARS. H. B, 
Dewing. 7 Vols. Vols. L-VI. (Vol. I. 9nd Imp.) 

QUINTUS SMYRNAEUS. A. S. Way. Verse trans. 

ST. BASIL: LETTERS. R. J. Deferrari. 4 Vols. 

ST. JOHN DAMASCENE: BARLAAM AND IOASAPH, 
Rev. G. R. Woodward and Harold Mattingly. (2nd Imp. 
revised.) 

SEXTUS EMPIRICUS. Rev. R.G. Bury. 3 Vols. 

SOPHOCLES. F. Storr. 2 Vols. (Vol. I. 6th Imp., Vol. 
Il. 4th Imp.) Verse trans. 

STRABO: GEOGRAPHY. Horace L. Jones. 8 Vols. 
(Vols. I and VII. 2nd Imp.) 

THEOPHRASTUS: CHARACTERS, J. M. Edmonds. 
HERODES., ete. A.D. Knox. 

THEOPHRASTUS: ENQUIRY INTO PLANTS. Sir 
Arthur Hort, Bart. 2 Vols. 

THUCYDIDES. C.F. Smith. 4 Vols. (Vol. 1. 3rd Jmp., 
Vols. U., WI. and IV. 2nd Imp. revised.) 

TRYPHIODORUS. Cf, OPPIAN, . 

XENOPHON CYROPAEDIA. Walter Miller. 2 Vols. 
(2nd Imp.) 
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XENOPHON : HELLENICA, ANABASIS, APOLOGY, 
anp SYMPOSIUM. C. L. Brownson and O. J. Todd. 
3 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 

XENOPHON : MEMORABILIA ayn OECONOMICUS, 
E. C. Marchant. 

XENOPHON: SCRIPTA MINORA. E. C. Marchant. 


VOLUMES IN PREPARATION 


GREEK AUTHORS 


ARISTOTLE: DE CAELO. W. K. C. Guthrie. 

ARISTOTLE: HISTORY AND GENERATION OF 
ANIMALS. A. L. Peck. 

ARISTOTLE: METEOROLOGICA., H. P. Lee. 

MANETHO. W. G. Waddell. ‘ 

NONNUS. W.H. D. Rouse. 

PAPYRI: LITERARY PAPYRI. Selected and trans- 
lated by C. H. Roberts. 

PTOLEMY: TETRABIBLUS. F.C. Robbins, 


LATIN AUTHORS 


S. AUGUSTINE: CITY OF GOD. J. H. Baxter. 

CICERO: AD HERENNIUM. _H. Caplan. 

CICERO: DE ORATORE. Charles Stuttaford and W. E. 
Sutton, 

CICERO: BRUTUS, ORATOR. G. L. Hendrickson and 
H. M. Hubbell. 

CICERO: PRO SESTIO, IN VATINIUM, PRO 
CAELIO, DE PROVINCIIS CONSULARIBUS, PRO 
BALBO. J. H. Freese. 

COLUMELLA: DE RE RUSTICA. H. B. Ash. 

PRUDENTIUS. J. H. Baxter. 

QUINTUS CURTIUS: HISTORY OF ALEXANDER. 
J. C. Rolfe. 
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